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Tn World Affairs 
Said to Be Ended 


Prosperity of Each Nation 
Depends in Large Meas- 
, ure on Others, Says Un- 
dersecretary of Treasury 


"international Bank 


_ Position Is Explained 


America Cannot Participate in 
Management Without As- 
suming Responsibility for 
Payments, He Avers 


By Ogden L. Mills 
ty *Undérsecretary of the Treasury 
_ The significance of America’s’ emer- 
ncé as a world powef cannot simply 
measured in terms of our formal re- 
Jations with other nations, participation 
in world. movements, or in statistics of 
trade, balance of payments, or foreign 
loans. Beyond all of these direct evi* 


* dences of our power and prosperity there 


is something more, which, for want of 
a better term, may be called influence— 
the influence which the progress of. any 
considerable body of human beings ex- 
erts on the interests, thoughts and im- 


- agination of mankind. 


In the:second place, I want to discuss 


© “our direct relations to world production, 


commerce, credit, and finance; or, in 
other words, our position in world econ- 
omy. , ‘\~ 

And, finally, I want to answer some of 
‘the criticisms which have been made as 
to our attitude towards international 
problems; and to indicate how in our 
own way and in line with our traditions 
we have measured up to our responsi- 
bilities in world affairs. 

I do not fix the period of our attain- 


“qrient to the status of a world power At 


as recent a date as that of the World 
War. We were a. world power long be- 
fore 1914, but our relative importance 
in every respect has so largely increased 
in the course of the last decade that it 
is this growth and our correspondingly 
enlarged responsibilities and e@pportun- 
ities that you. have doubtless ‘had in 
the .topie -of. the eve- 
a position of prepon- 
deratirig power and influence was in- 
-evitable.. The war may ‘have hastened 
the. event, but ‘it was not an essential 
factor: What it did was to emphasize 
the transition, for, as the curtain rose 
slowly, after four years of darkness, on 
& new world, it was seen that among the 

t company of nations the United 


* Yr t 
A Stal % was moving forward-to a position 


of unusual prominence. 

The causes are not to be traced. to 
what had happened and’ was happening 
outside of the United States, but rather 
in the United States. Our country 
stands out in the world today not be- 
cause of external events but of interna! 
economic developments, It matters \not 
whether these developments are due to 
fundamental changes in our economic 
structure and methods or whether, as 
the committee on recent economic 
changes found, that “acceleration is the 
key to an understanding” of them. The 
fact is that there has been a quickening 
of our economic life, an expansion of ‘our 
resolirces, a realization of potentialities, 
an attainment of a standard in the satis- 


~ faction of human wants hitherto un- 


heard of. We have witnessed a growth 
in our national income from about $30,- 
000,000,000 in the closing years. of the 
pre-war period to about $90,000,000,000 
in 1928, accompanied by .a_ relatively 
stable price level during the last few 
years, a rapid accumulation of ional 
savings, a steady flow of capital to in- 
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. On World Bank Favored 


The House Banking and Currency 
Committee voted Mar. 6 to report to the 
House the resolutions (H. Res. 170 and 
H: Res. 171) calling upon the Secretary 
of State and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to give to the House information in 
their possession, “if not incompatible 
with the public interest,” regarding Fed- 
eral reserve system or other govern- 
mental participation in the initiation, or- 
ganization or establishment of the Bank 
for International Settlements. (The full 
texts of the resolutions were published in 
The United States Daily for Feb. 28; 
Vol. IV, 3662). 

The resolutions were introduced 
Feb, 27 by Representative McFadden 

of Canton, Pa., and referred to 


.) 
ng Banking and Currency Committee, of 


which he is chairman.’ 


Unemployment Bills 


: . To Get Early Hearing 


Bona 


Senate SuBcommitiee Named 
To Consider Measures 


‘Hearings for consideration of bills in- 


KD troduced by Senator Wagner (Dem.), of 
“New York for relief of unemployment 
| © \Wwill begin immediately, Senator John- 


Rep.), of California, chairman of 

mmittee>on Commerce, to which 
b were referred, announced after 
executive session Mar. 6. 


/ 1) The subcommittee appointed to hold 
+g hearings consist of Senators Nye 
.), of North Dakota; Vandenberg 
Re 
of 


), of Michigan; Fletcher (Dem.), 
orida; Hawes (Dem.), of Missouri, 


Senator Wagner appeared before the 


‘definite distinction between 
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Elimination of Chain Banks 


New Importance 


From Federal Reserve Asked | (f Foreign Trade 


Representative Strong Says 
He Fears Monopoly of 
Money and Credits 


Banks that engage in chain banking 
or that affiliate themselves with holding 
corporations which control a group of 
banks should not be permitted to retain 
membership in the Federal reserve sys- 
tem or the national banking system, in 
the opinion of Representative Strong 
(Rep.), of Blue Rapids, Kans., as ex- 
pressed Mar. 6 at the hearings on 
branch, chain and group banking being, 
conducted by the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency. *The chairman 
of the Committee, Representative Mc- 
Fadden (Rep.), of Canton, Pa., had in- 
terrogated John W. Pole, Comptroller of 
the Currency, as to whether in his opinion ! 
chain Se should be _/ permitted 
within fhe Federal reserve system. Mr. 
Pole stated that he would like to see 
legislation preventing the operations of 
chains which are owned or controlled by 
one of more individuals. He has main- 
tained throughout the hearings a very 
“chain” 
banking, where the control of a number 
of banks rests with one or more indi- 
viduals, and “group” banking, the more 
recent development where the control is 
vested in a holding corporation. © Mr. 
Strong expressed himself as of the 
opinion that both types of banking 
should be kept outside the Federal re- 
serve system. 

The members 





‘ ¢ 
of the Committee con- 
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Low Point Reached - 
By Trade in Month 
In Atlanta District! 


Federal Reserve Bank Re- 
port Shows Drop in Num- 
ber and Liabilities of 


Canadian Flying 
Clubs May Unite 
vv 


Merger of Units Sought to 
Aid Activities 


v 


AT a recent meeting of the 
Montreal ~Light’ Aeroplane 
Club, it was proposed that small 
operating companies and flying 
clubs combine to form an organiza- 
tion to be known as “The National 
Flying Service of Canada, Ltd.,” 
according to a report. made to the 
Department. of Commerce ‘by As- 
sistant Trade Commissioner L. A. 
France, Montreal, Canada, and 
made. public Mar. 6. 4 
The aan of the new company 
would to coordinate activities of 
the various units, which, it is 
thought, may be unable to operate 
profitably unless they are grouped 
under efficient directive organiza- 
tion with power to act on their be- 
half in connection with petitioning 
the government * for. subsidies, 
elimination of duplication in air 
transportation and also to encour- 
age better conditions in Canadian 
aviation schools. No definite steps 
have been taken towards the forma- 
tion of such an. organization. 
(Issued by Department of Com- 
merce.) 


Prohibition Approved 


By American Farmer, 


| Grange Head States 


Social, Economic, Financial 


Opponents Appear 





Failures However 


Atlanta, Ga., Mar. 6.—Both retail and 
wholesale trade in the sixth Federal re- 
serve. district declines! to .the lowest 
level for Jantary of any year ‘since 
1922, according to the monthly review of 
the Federal ‘Reserve- Bank of Atlanta. 
Commercial failures, however, were 
fewer in number and smaller in liabili- 
ties than im December or for Jahuary 
last year. Discounts for member banks 
by the reserve bank at Atlanta declined 
in the five-week period from Jan. 8 to 
Feb. 12 to the lowest level in nearly two 
years. Loans of member banks showed | 
a similar, decrease. 

Receipts of both turpentine and rosin 
at the three principal naval stores mar- 
kets of the district sexhibited a further 
seasonal decline in January as compared 
with earlier months of the season, but 
were greater than in January a year ago, 
and stocks of both commodities also de- 
creased and were smaller than at. the 
same time last year. 

Seasonal Decline Reported 

The sixth district summary of business 
conditions as presented in the review fol- 
lows in-full text: 

Trade statistics compiled by this bank 
for January and based upon reports 
from department stores and wholesale 
firms located’ throughout the sixth: dis- 
trict indicate that’both retail and whole- 
sale trade declined to the lowest level for 
January of any year since 1922. Sales 
at retail by 42 department stores -de- 
clined seasonally from the high level in 
December, and averaged 13 per cent less 
than in January last year. The volume 
of wholesale trade declined only slightly 
compared with December, and was 5.7 
per cent less than in January, 1929. 
Commercial failures in the district, how- 
ever, were fewer in number and liabili- 
ties were smaller than for December, or 
for January last year. 

A smaller demand for bank credit in 
the district in recent weeks is indicated 
in the decrease in loans by weekly re- 
porting member banks in principal cities 


+. 
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“Ten years experiencé ‘with a saloon- 
less Nation has conivi the American 
farmer that economically, socially, finan- 
gially and| morally our ‘countrys 
improved under operation of prohibition 
legislation,” said Louis J. ‘Taber, of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, the master of the National 
Grange, before the House Committee on 
Judiciary at the hearing of opponents 
of a repeal or modification*of the pro- 
hibition Eighteenth Amendment to the 
Federal Constitution on Mar. 6. 


“Men who used to spend their money 
for drink; now have the money-for shoes, 
bread, meat and comforts of life,” he 
said. “The millions that used to be spent 
for drink are now passing through chan- 
nels of trade benefiting the Nation, and 
agriculture is getting its proportionate 


return.” 
Closes Second ‘Day 

Mr. Taber’s testiniony came at the 
close of the second day of the hearings 
of the so-called “Dry” group ‘of | wit- 
nesses. Other witnesses during the day 
ineluded P. H. Callahan of Louisville, 
Ky., chairman of the ¢entral cooperative 
committee for prohibition’ enforcement; 
C. P. Connolly, East Orange, N. J.,:editor 
and writer; Miss Ruth K. G. Strawbridge, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Representative Burt- 
ness (Rep.), of Grand, Forks, N. Dak. 
All were opposed to’ repeal or modifica- 
tion .of prohibition law. » 

Representative eller (Dem.), of 
Brooklyn, N, Y., made public a letter 
Mar. 6,-which he addressed to: the com- 
mander of the Salvation Army Evan- 
geline Booth, asking her to appear before 
the Committee to answer: concerning. her 
convictions relative to the result of cer- 
tain phases of the prohibition law. 

Representative Burtness read a letter 
to the Committee signed by, business men 
and farmers of South Dakota which 
stated that’ “prohibition. has brought 
lasting ‘ benefit to. the citizens of ‘the 
State, has increased the economic well- 
being, the savings, has decreased pov- 
erty and has made the State a safe place 
in which to rear children. Notwith- 
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Rhode Island Legislature Passes 


Bill for Vote on 


18th Amendment 


+ 


Ohio Construction 


Program Speeded 
vv 


Temporary Committee on 
Employment Named 
Vv e 

State of Ohio: 

/ Columbus, Mar. 6. 
PPROX IMATELY $2,500,000 
worth of public improvements 
in the State’s building program 
will be under way by Apr. 1, Gov- 
ernor Myers Y. Cooper annou fs 


following a conference with ds 
of departments which the gevernor 
, 


said he had called to speed up the 
work wherever possible. 


Governor Cooper also announced 
that he has appointed a temporary 
State committee on employment, 
composed of representatives of the 
Ohio, Bankers’ Association, the 
State chamber of commerce, farm 
bureau federation, federation of 
labor, manufacturers’ association, 
newspaper association, council of 
retail merchants and State grange. 


Referendum Measure Awaits 
Governor’s Signature 


To Be Effective 


State of Rhode Island: 
Providence, Mar, 6. 

A question as to “retaining” the 
Eighteenth Amendment as a part of the 
Constitution of.the United States will 
be submitted to the voters of Rhode 
Island at the general election Nov. 4, 
1930, if Governor Norman S. Case signs 
an act passed by the house Mar. 5 and 
previously passed by the senate. 

Efforts to change the word “retained” 
to “repealed” were voted down, and the 
question as to the amendment will read: 

Shall it be retained?” 

The act. as passed follows in full text: 

Whereas, the Eighteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States 
has been in operation ‘more ‘than 10 


years, and 

Whereas, it seems proper and desir- 
able that €ach qualified elector should be 
permitted to exercise his. constitutional 
right to register his opinion on this broad 
social and economic question. 

It is enacted by the general assembly 
as follows: , 

Notwit 


Sec. 1. nding the provi- 


And Moral Benefits From | 
Law. Claimed as Repeal 


thuch | similar’ 


To Nation Is Cited 


Director of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce Bureau 


Says Old Idea of Isolation | 


Is Now Impossible 


Necessity of Balance 


Noted by Mr. Cooper 


|Dangers to Currency Values 
Loom Unless Total Exports 
And Imports Are Equivalent, 
He Declares 


By William L. Cooper 
Director, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Department of Commerce 
\ The interdependence of the nations of 
the world has become an accepted fact. 
Notwithstanding all this, there are peo- 
tle in the United States today who 
would have us an isolated self-contained 
and self-supporting nation without for- 
eign commerce and relations. But we can 
no more revert to such a condition than 
we can turn backward the hands of the 

| clock. It is a physical impossibility. 
Balance of Payments 

When this is realized we-are ready to 
consider international relationships. It 
is‘a strange thing that only during com- 
paratively. recent years have we seri- 
ously thought about the balance of t: 
and the international balance of pa 
ments. Our first thought when we r: 
| duced a surplus of any commodity w..ich 
| could be jmarketed abroad was to ex- 
| change it for some product useful to us 
| but not produced at home. The ideal 
| condition for international trade would 
be. for each of two countries to produce 
commodities necessary to the ether 
which could be exchanged in quantities 
of equal value. But this rarely happens. 

No One-Way Traffic 

For example, Brazil produces coffee 
which we. consume in large quantities, 
but s m.not use our products to a 
nt....oreign trade, ean not 
be a one-way traffic. If we buy abroad 
we must either exchange our own prod- 
ucts, perform shipping and similar serv- 
ices, or pay for our imports in gold, Ac- 
tually our foreign trade is not usually 
a two-way, but a triangular or many- 
sided affair. The British Malay states 
send us their rubber for which we pay 
with money from Great. Britain received 
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English Bank Lowers 
Rate of Rediscount 


Reduction to 4 Per Cent 
Makes Charge Equal ‘to 
That in New York ; 


_ 


Advices to the Department of the 
Treasury, Mar. 6, announced a reduction 
in the rediscount rate of the Bank of 
England from 4%. per cent to 4 per cent, 
it was stated orally in behalf of the de- 
partment. 


The new rate which is effective imme- 
diately represents the lowest point to 
which the London rate has gone in sev- 
eral years, according to Treasury rec- 
ords, and was declared to represent a 
steadily easing money market atroad. 

New Rate te Be Watched 

Treasury officials are prepared to 
watch the new rate closely because it is 
now on a parity with the rediscount rate 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, a condition that has seldom 
existed. Since the end of the World 
War, the New York rate usually has been 
from % to’1 per cent lower than that 
maintained by the Bank of England, the 
records reveal 

The Federal Reserve Board had rio no- 
tice, however, of any contemplated re- 
a by the New York bank, it was 
said. 


oe 


B. & O. Is Authorized 


To Issue Securities | 


Sale of $63,000,000 in Con- 
vertible Bonds Planned 








| pound. 


jof Wisconsin, opposed it. 





The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has | 


been authorized by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to issue $63,031,000 
of 30-year 4% per cent ‘ convertible 
‘old bonds, the Commission announced 
ar. 6, by reported order in Finance 
Docket No, 8064. 

The bonds are to be sold at not less 
than 95 per cent of par and accrued in- 
terest. 

The railroad: also was authorized by 
the Commission to issue $52,525,800 of 
common capital stock, consisting of 525,- 
258 shares of the par value of $100 each, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary 
to effect the conversion into common 
stock of such of the bonds as may be 
presented for that purpose. 

_ Part of the proceeds from the sale 
is to be apvliea toward the purchase of 
stock of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh, recently ‘acquired by the B. & O., 
by approval of the Commission, while 
some of the proceeds will be used in 
purchasing control of the Buffalo & Sus- 
quehanna Railroad when and if the Com- 


: 


mission approves 


| the Whole. 





| 


Legislative, Executive and Judicial Branches of the. 
Federal Government and of Each of the Governments of the Forty-Eight States 


66/T'HE people in every part of . 


the United States should be 


enlightened as to an understand- } 
ing of the rights and interests: of 
government.” ’ 


Entered as Second Class Mattcr at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Program of Spring Financing 
For Treasury Is 


Arkansas Lumber 
Industry Active 


vv 


General Employment Still 
Is Below Normal 


v 


State of Arkansas: 

Little Rock, Mar. 6. 
HILE there was a general in- 
crease in employment in lum- 
ber mills in Arkansas during the 
period from Jan. 15 to Feb. 15, it 
is stated in a report issued by the 
Federal director of the Federal- 
State employment service, W. A. 
Roécksbery, the number employed 
still is below normal and the gen- 
eral average in most other groups 
reflects further curtailment. Full- 
time operations, however, are being 
resumed, and there has been no 
material change in rates of wages. 

The first official statistics of la- 
bor conditions in Arkansas were 
compiled and published Sept. 1, 
1929, the report states, and have 
been gathered monthly since that 
time in cooperation with the United 
States Department of Labor. 

“A cheerful indication,” the re- 
port says, “is the fact that the ma- 
jor industries which first reflected 
the depression are now showing 
steady increases.” 


Senate Considers 


_ Many Amendments 
To Tariff Measure 


Rates Previously Reduced 
Are Restored to Level as 
Reported by Finance 
Committee 


Interrupting its program of 11-hour 
daily sessions for one day; the Senate 


proceeded Mar. 6 to ,consider one by 
one the.nearly ; 
tariff bill (H. R. 2667) on which reser- 
vations for a second vote were made 
while the measure was stjll in Commit- 
tee of the Whole. In many instances, 
rates previously reduced were restored 
to the level at which they’ were reported 
by the Finance Committee. 


Tariff discussion opened on casein 
which. was reconsidered on the request 
of Senator Howell (Rep.), of Nebraske, 
after the Senate the night before had re- 
jected an increase from 5% to 8 cents a 
Mr. Howell and Senator Robsion 
(Rep.), of Kentucky, spoke in favor of 
the increase while Senator Blaine (Rep.), 
The increase, 
he said, would help only the processor 
while at the same time the price raise 
would endanger the continued consump- 
tion of casein in the paper industry, 
which would tend to substitute super- 
calendered for coated paper. ~On a 
record vote, the 8-cent rate (par. 19) 
was rejected, 41 to 34. 

Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, 
asked unanimous consent, that the Sen- 
ate next dispose of lumber, oil, hides 
and leather and cement in the order 
named “that we may determine to what 
extent this new coalition has gone.” Ob- 
jection was made by. Senator Jones 
(Rep.), of Washington. 


An amendment of the ultramarine 
clause (par. 69) was offered by Senator 
Copeland (Dem.), of New York, to strike 
out the rate of 4 cents per pound’ on 
ultramarine blue valued at more than 
10 cents per pound. The amendment 
would place all ultramarine blues under 
a rate of 3 cents per pound. 


Senator Hatfield (Rep.), of West Vir- 
ginia, spoke in opposition to the amend- 
ment. It was supported by Senator 
Smith (Dem.), of South Carolina. The 
Copeland proposal was rejected 37 to 33. 

The Senate next took up litharge (par. 
73), which had been reduced from 2% 
to 2% cents a pound in Committee of 
Senators Thomas (Rep.), of 
Idaho, Hatfield (Rep.), of West Virginia, 


j}and Oddie (Rep.), of Nevada, spoke in 
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| Quarterly Operation Carries | 





100. afuendmrents to. -the.| 





Announced 


} 
} 


Issue of $450,000,000 
In Certificates 


The March quarterly fiscal operation 
of the Department of the Treasury will 
be in the form of an issue of $450,000,000 
in nine-month, 3% per cent certificates 
of indebtedness, the Secretary of the) 
Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, announced | 
Mar. 6. The securities will be placed on 
the market Mar. 7 at par and accrued 
interest, and the privilege of exchanging 
maturing certificates of indebtedness up 
to $150,000,000 is being accorded pur- 
chasers of the new issue. 

Approximately $550,000,000 in maturi- 
ties is faced in.March by the Treasury, 
and the refinancing now announced, to- | 
gether with the receipts from the Mar. | 
15 tax installment is expected to meet the 
maturities and provide for current run- 
ning expenses. The March maturities in- 
clude $404,000,000 in certificates of in- 
debtedness and $47,000,000 in interest, to- 
gether with $100,000,000 in Treasury bills 
falling due on Mar. 17. Following is the 
full text of the announcement: 





subscription, at par and accrued interest, | 
through the Federal reserve banks, an | 
issue of nine-month 3% per cent Treas- | 
ury certificates of indebtedness of Series | 
TD-1930, dated and bearing interest from | 
Mar. 15, 1930, and maturing Dec. 15, | 
1930. The amount of the offering is 
$450,000,000, or thereabouts. } 


Applications will be received at the | 
Federal..reserve banks. The Treasury 
will accept in‘payment for the new cer- 
tificates, at par, Treasury certificates of 
indebtedness of series TM-1930, matur- 
ing Mar. 15, 1930. Subscriptions fdr 


which payment is to be tendered in cer-| of wheat not including futures. 
visible supply’ is reported to be 


tificates of indebtedness maturing Mar. | 
15, 1930, will be given preferred allot- 
ment up to $150,000,000. 


Bearer certificates will be issued in | 
Genominations of $500, $1,000, $5,000, | 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 5.] 


Radio Corporation 
Loses Pleas | 


Federal ‘Trade Commission | 
Refuses to Dismiss Com- 


: . s | 
plaint.on Tube Licensing |¢. 
| tional funds; according to Mr. 


Clause | 


—Andrew Jackson, ~ 


President of the United States, 


1829—1837 


YEARLY INDEX 


PRICE 5 CENTS cory 


x 


Funds Promised 


Is Prepared to Advance 
Money to Relieve Prese 


sure on Markets “s 


Statement Follows 


White House Meeting : 


ing Made to Corner Supplies, 
In Response to Minneapolis’ 
Report ; 


The Federal Farm Board is prepared 
to advance whatever funds are necessary 
to enable the Grain Stabiligation Cor- 


poration to continue buying wheat at 


the market and to remove from the mar- 
The Treasury is today offering for ket whatever additional quantity may be 


a 


necessary to relieve the pressure 
prevent any . considerable decline 
wheat prices. The corporation will call” 
for delivery of all grain purchased on 
iutures contracts. { 
This statement was made by Chair- 
man Legge, following a conference 
President Herbert Hoover and Se 
of Agriculture Arthur M. Hyde at the 
White House Executive Offices on Mar. 
Mr. Legge stated orally that the 
Stabilization Corporation and the Farm- 


| érs National Grain Corporation are now 


responsible for about 25,000,000 b 7 
160,000,000 bushels. Mr. Legge ir 
that the Grain Stabilization Corporati 
was not going to fix the price but that 
would buy at the market price. — ~ 
Assured of Funds Bee 
The chairman explained orally that] 


| could not say how much wheat the i 
| Stabilization Corporation would have | 

| buy. 
| like to make any statement about # 


He pointed out that he. would 


amount because he did not have al 
facts at his disposal. 

If the situation in wheat continy 
Mr. Legge said, the Farm Board 


iS 


1 the 


iD apiroprinted ti ite 
pe. a tg. 
Board by Congress. He stated that 
Board hag been assured by cong died 
leaders that whatever amount is requir 
will be provided. 

The Board, however, is not getting. 
point yet where it will require 
pointed out that it has paid out ess than 


half of its $150,000,000 made availabl 


The Federal Trade Commission on 
Mar. 6 refuséd to dismiss a complaint | 
chargi the «Radio Corporation 
America with infringing anti-trust acts. 


from the revolving fund of $500,000,6 ) 


“The, Federal Farm Board is not spec- ~ 
of ulating or cornering the market in wheat 
lor anything, nor is the Grain Stabil 


A ‘statement by, the Commission follows | tion Corporation,” Chairman Legge 


in full text: 

The Federal Trade Commission today 
overruled a motion of the Radio Cor- 
poration’ of America asking dismissal of 
a complaint charging the corporation | 
with violation of the Clayton and Fed-| 
eral Trade Commission acts in the sale 
of radio tubes to manufacturers of re-| 
ceiving sets. The overruled motion had | 


|Mr. Legge made this statement’ in if 
sponse to a report from Minneapolis that” 
the Board is making efforts to corner 

| May wheat. 


Prepared to Make Advances 
Any project for purchasing a large 
amount of wheat and shipping it to 
China for purposes of relieving famine 


also requested that in the alternative the | orf anything else is a matter for Congress 
proceeding be. placed on. the Commis- | to decide, Mr. Legge said. 


sion’s suspense docket. 

The Commission also denied respond- 
ent’s request, for a hearing on the mo- | 
tion and further ordered that taking of | 
testimony in the case be postponed. | 

Before taking testimony, the Commis- 
sion will await the outcome of pending | 
court proceedings against the Radio Cor- 
poration of America and involving the | 
same subject matter as the Commission’s | 
complaint. 

The complaint charges that the re-| 
spondent required the manufacturers to | 
purchase from the Radio Corporation the | 
vacuum tubes necessary for. initial in-| 
stallation and operation of the sets they 
manufactured. | 

Motion for dismissal of the complaint | 
was filed by the corporation Jan. 3. It | 
was contended, among other things, that 
(1) clause 9 had not been enforced by 
th: Radio Corporation for more than a | 
year and a half; (2) that it had also been | 
permanently enjoined by a United States 
court; (3) that the corporatiorf is, in 
fact, actually aiding its tube competitors 
by licensing them under its tube patents, 
and (4) that there is no danger of a} 
monopoly in the radio tube field. 


‘Regulation of ‘Type of Labor 


Used in Public Building Urged 


Merits of Two Proposals Are 
Set Forth at House 
Hearing t 


The House Committee on Labor heard 
witnesses on two bills (H. R. 7795 and 
H, R. 9232), to regulate the type of 
labor used in construction of Federal 
buildings, at an open hearing, Mar. 6+ 
These two bills were introduced by Rep- 
ppreptative Bacon (Rep.), of Westbury, 

. Y., and Representative Sproul (Rep.), 
of Chicago, respectively. 

Mr. Sproul being unable to appear due 
to illness, Mr. Bacon suggested the Com- 
mittee report favorably on both bills s» 
their merits could be discussed in, the 
House, 

Representatives from the’ American 
Federation of Labor were present and 
all trades interested in construction 
work sent witnesses to testify, while 
numerous contractors and builders from 
all rts of the country appeared in 


the first to 


the railroad’s pending | behalf of the bills. 


Representative Bacon was 


Rubber Tapping 
Holiday Proposed 
> 7 


General Adherence to Plan 
For May Expected 


v 


A PROPOSED rubber-tapping 

holiday in the month of May, 
agreed upon by the committees of 
all leading producing countries, is 
holding the interest of the London 
crude rubber market, according to 
a cable received Mar. 6 in the De- 
partment of Commerce from Act- 
ing Commercial Attache Donald 
Renshaw, at mn. 

General adherence to the pro- 
posal is believed likely in trade cir- 
cles, although opinions differ re- 
garding the probable effectiveness 
of the plan. 

(Issued by Department of Com- }) 





| that the American delegation was’ 


The Grain Stabilization Cor 
will continue buying wheat at the mar= 
ket and remove from the market what- 
ever additional quantity that may be 
necessary to relieve the pressure and 
prevent any considerable decline in-w 
prices. The Farm Board is prepared to 
advance to this farmers’ organiza 


whatever funds are necessary for BY 


purpose. ; 
The stabilization corporation is being 
accused of speculating in the grain mar= 
ket. There is no foundation in fact 
such statement. 
poration is prepared, and expects, to take 


contracts and merchandise it as the 
ket conditions will permit. 


delivery of all grain purchased on futures. ; 


Mr. Cotton Foresees 


No Cut in Cruisers 


aera 


American Plan, ‘He Believes, 
Affeets Other Types " 


It is the belief of the Department of 


State that the proposed reduction of 
200,000 tons in American naval craft + 
émbodied in the latest plan sugueneal 
the’ American delegation to the Lond 
naval conference will be’ divided ame 
capital ships, destroyers and submai 
and will not affect the present 
basis, according to the Acting § 
of State, Joseph P. Cotton. 

Although the Department kas no 
ther word than that contained in 
announcement Mar. 5 in which the See~ 
retary of State, Henry L. Stimson, 
man of the American dele 
tioned to the 200,000-ton cut, Mr. 
gave it as his opinion Mar. 6 that 
tically no reduction in the 


; strength was contemplated.» Mr, 
| said obviously there would be redu 
|in the three other categories and 


that he believed Mr. Stimson had not ime 
tended to be more definite than the 
plication thus given as reducing the t 


| nage of capital ships, destroyers and 


marines. oe 
The Acting Secretary was uninformed 
as to the méaning of Mr. Stimson’s ref 


|erence to ships “built or building” ag” 


used in the official statement, He @as 
plained that the natural assumption w 
oe 
haha 


an 


ing the 15-cruiser program now 
ized and under way and 


ment further onthe a 
except to suggest the poss p 


Mr. Legge’s statement follows in full — 
| text: i 


ration’ 


wd 


The stabilization cor- — 


3 


apgteation to. purchase that road. 
1. detaiilsi of the Commission’s re- 
port will be made public at a later date, 


merece.) poeere, by E ee — to 
t 
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‘Test Has ved 
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genera ression of agri- 

the wealth of North Dakota 

increased materially during the 
of prohibition.” 

. A letter from Mgr. M. F. Foley of St. 
» Paul’s ‘Catholic Church, ‘Baltimore, Md., 
oa. H. Callahan of Louiaville, Ky., and 
“chairman of the central cooperative com- 
mittee for prohibition enforcement, was 
read to the Committee by Mr. Callahan. 


“T believe that the Eighteenth Amend- 
' mrent;” the letter read, “is yiat Presi- 
_dent. Hoover declared it, a noble experi- 
ment, the most noblé a great nation 
ever tried, to save its people from fright- 
ful evils. I believe the Eighteenth 
Amendment to be a more noble experi- 
ment even than that which begun at 
Concord and ended at Yorktown.” 
_.. Representative LaGuardia pointed out 
that Father Foley’s letter mentioned that 
-prohibition had lessened wife-beating. He 
asked Mr. Callahan if he. were aware 
that divorce had increased in this country 
the last 10 years. The witness replied 
affirmatively. 
F produced by Mr. Callahan, 
Which he said he had received from the 
Census Bureau and showed that the 
death rate from alcoholism in this coun- 
try had been reduced since prohibition, 
were questioned by members of the Com- 
mittee. presentative Stobbs (Rep.), 
of Worcester, Mass., asked Mr. Callahan 
to explain why the death rate had in- 
“creased between 1920 and 1928, although 
it was lower for those years than for 
the years before prohibition. 
Mr. Callahan said that although the 
“figures showed a slight increase. each 
ear since 1920, the increase during the 
Tost two years has been almost neg- 
ligible, and that he concluded the peak 
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‘was reached two years ago. He said the| 


peak has.been reached, he believes, be- 
cause people are now beginning to have 
a regard for the law. 
- Asked by Representative Celler 
(Deni.), of Brooklyn, N. Y., if the figures 
- included the deaths from alcoholism 
caused by wood or poisoned alcohol, Mr. 


* Callahan answered negatively and said| 


that those deaths would be too few to be 
considered. 


Miss Ruth G. K. Strawbridge of Phila- | 


delphia, Pa., told the Committee she has 
been endeavoring to take a poll of the 
women of the social set of this country 
to show their “sportsmanship for law 
enforcement and in support of prohibi- 

. tion.” 
Miss Strawbridge said that the re- 
_Sponses were gratifying, and that since 
that time many social affairs in big 
+ cities which formerly were_“wet” parties 
+ are now. “dry.” 
- She said that parents must set the ex- 
ample for their childreg, and that respect 
‘for law enforcement sHould begin in the 
fa lawyer, formerly an-editor and writer 
‘for magazines, said that “newspapers 
are dropping poison in the breakfast 
‘eups of citizens” relative to the prohibi- 
tion question in this country. He said 
“that the papers ridicule the law and 


many leaders in public affairs are con- | 


tinuously attempting to create disrespect 
for the laws. 

The hearings will continue Mar. 12. 

Mr. Taber said, in part: 

“According to reports of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and statistics of the 
Treasury Department, only an infinites- 
imal part of.the corn crop of the United 


States ever was used.in the manufac- | € J 
| vania Senator the identity of Warren F.} 


ture of potable alcoholic liquors. 


“In preprohibition days the surplus | 
}of “The Manufacturer,” a publication | 


was a greater problem than now. 

“The average price per bushel of corn 
in the heyday of distilling was 59 cents. 
The average price since prohibition has 
been 72 cents. The great increase in the 
use of breakfast foods vastly more than 
takes care cf the corn and other grains 
that used to go into’liquors. 

“The record shows that the rye market 
was at first curtailed by prohibition, but 
found immediate relief in increased use 
of rye for foodstuffs and export. As a 
matter of fact, less than one-eighth of 
the rye produced in the United States 
ever went into intoxicants. 

“It is in the dairy industry that the 
benefit of prohibition te the farmer 
looms. In 1917 per capita consumption 
of milk was 42.4 gallons. In 1926 it 
was 55.3 gallons and is now almost 60 
gallons. 

“Foes of prohibition clamorously de- 
clared that the legal ban on wines would 
be a death blow to grape farmers. 
velopments prove those dire forbodings 
have not been substantiated. Grape 
_- manufacturers in western New 

ork say that before prohibition they 
paid $16 to $20 a ton for grapes; 
are now paying $70 to $120.” 





‘Early Action Promised 
On Rural Education Bill 


Expressions of willingness to support 
arly action on the Nye bill (S. 1491) 
for the promotion of rural education were 
»made by leaders of the various farm 
organizations on Mar. 6, at a conference 
between the executives and Senator Nye 

_  (Rep.), of North Dakota, and Repre- 
sentative Brand (Dem.), of Georgia, Sen- 
ator Nye stated orally Mar. 6. 

The bill, which was introduced June 4, 

1929, provides for an annual appropria- 





_ ~~ stion of $100,000,000 for cooperating with 


the States for the payment of teachers’ 
salaries amd other current expenses of 
nS tary schools in rural areas. Under 
4 terms of the act the appropriation 
¥ ld be allotted in proportion to the 
rural schoo! population of the States, and 





widing an equal sum out of the State 
“treasury. 

Senator Nye said_every effort would 
be made to obtain early consideration 
the bill by the Committee on Educa- 
and Labor, to which it was referred. 


| Titles to Land Approved 
By Department of Justice 


roval of titles to lands acquired 
Federal Government in the Dis- 
of Columbia, Michigan and New 
y was announced by the Depart- 
of Justice Mar. 6. 
it’s statement follows in full text: 
we have been approved in the De- 

















. P: Connolly, of East Orange, N. J.,, 


De- | 


they 


‘is to be contingent upon the States pro- | 


The Depart- | 





Th 
‘ Lobbyists Are 


Mr. Grundy Denies 


t 


To 





Using Senate Office 





in Senate That American Tariff League 


Is Located in Space Allotted to Him . 


ib Three witnesses have been summoned 
y 


» 0! 
(Rep.) | Peomationies | th Senat 
.), of Pennsylva in the Senate 
Office Building, Chairman Caraway 
(Dem.), of Arkansas, announced 
Senator Grundy formerly was an officer 
of the American Tariff League. 
Attempt ‘was «made 
to locate Arthur L. Fa ’ 
the American Tariff League, to testify 
| Mar. 6 in this’ connection as the result 














of published reports alleging use of these 
offices by the league, Mr. Faubel could 
| “pear the following day. 
ohn G, Lerch, of the law firm of Lamb 
Doane, editor of a manufacturers’ pub- 
lication in Philadelphia, also were sum- 

Senator Grundy, in replying to state- 
| ments of Senator Harrison (Dem.), of 
clared in the Senate that there: was no 
one in the offices “either directly or in- 
Tariff League.” 

G. A. Price, clerk of the Tennessee 
amid Company, ‘were questioned by the 
4the Muscle Shoals lobby inquiry. 

Senator Moses (Rep.), of New Hamp- 
said that Senator Grundy had needed 
more room and explained that room 
a corridor, while the Vare-Wilson con- 
test for the seat now occupied by Grundy 
assigned.to Mr. Grundy “in the same 
manner that any room in the office build- 

“The chairman of the Committee on 
Rules,” said Mr. Moses, “has never 
occupied the rooms which are assigned 
to Senafors. 

Mississippi has referred, the chairman of 
the Committee on Rules undertook to 
that the room had never been occupied 
by any except the regular employes 


not be located but was summoned to 
|& Lerch, New York, and Warren F. 
moned. 

Mississippi, about the news article, de- 
directly connected with the American 
River Improvement Association, and W. 
B. Bell, president of the American Cyan- 
Committee Mar. 6 in connection with 
shire, chairman of the Rules Committee, 
which had been made by partitioning .off 
was under way, became vacant and was 
jing is assigned to a Senator.” 

thought it is his duty to find out who 
of the article to which the Senator from 
make some inquiry and was informed 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania; 


that the tariff organization—I do 
not remember its name—still main- 
tains its offices in an office pbuilding 


| downtown and that the room in ques- 
tion was- used solely by the members o 
the personal staff of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, and it being the practice 
| of the Senate to accépt the word of any 
Senator regarding any transaction, the 
chairman of the Committee on Rules 
looked upon the incident. as thereupon 
closed.” 

“There is no one there either directly 
or indirectly connected with the American 
, Tariff League,” declared Senator Grundy. 
i“The fact that there are people there 
|reyond the allotment made by the Sen- 


pretty nearly every paragraph the 


schedules in the tariff bill. 
Need for Large 
Clerical Force Explained 


|} “The senior Senator from Pennsylvania 
is abroad and the result has been that 
we have had a very large number of 
eople from Pennsylvania and from the 
| industrial East who have called at that 
office interested both in the lowering and 
the raising of the rates of duty. 
fore it has been necessary to have addi- 
tional people beyond those allotted by 
the Senate for clerical hire.” 


Senator Caraway asked the Pennsyl- 


Doane and was told that he was editor 
| of the Manufacturers Club in Philadel- 


| American tariff league. Mr. Grundy de- 
nied that Mr. Doane stayed at his office 
| most of the time. 


| John G. Lerch, a member of the ‘firm 
;of Lamb & Lerch, New York, Senator 
|Grundy said, was his personal counsel 
and likewise called at his office. 


' Arthur L. Faubel, Mr. Grundy said in 
| reply to Senator Caraway, is general 


| Secretary of the American Tariff League 
at a salary of $10,000 or more a year. 





| He also denied that Mr. Faubel had been | 


staying at his office. “He calls there 
from time to time,” he said. 

Mr. Price testified before the Senate 
| Subcommittee upon questioning by Sen- 
jator Black (Dem.), of Alabama, that 
| he had forwarded some money to his em- 
| ployer, J. W. Worthington, chairman of 
| the executive committee of the Tennessee 
| River Improvement Association, but did 
jnot recall that they were from Claudius 
. H. Huston, former official of the associa- 
| tion and now chairman of the Republican 
| National Committee. He said, however, 
jthat he had kept two notes for Mr. 

Worthington which had been endorsed 
by Mr. Huston. : 

| When Senator Black asserted that a 
number of folders from the files of the 
Tennessee River Improvement. Associa- 
tion were missing, Mr. Price said that he 
|did not know where they were nor how 
they happened to be missing. c 

| “Do you realize that it,is contempt of 
the Senate if you got rid of those files?” 
‘Senator . Walsh (Dem.), of . Montana, 
|asked. Mr. Price replied affirmatively. 

Mr. Bell testified that his company 
| has plants in New Jersey, California, 
Michigan, Tennessee, Illinois, New York, 

Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Massachiu- 
setts, and Ontario, Canada; has mines 
|in Florida and Georgia, and has a plant 
j at Valencia, Spain. He estimated that 
|25 per cent of its capital is invested 
|outside of the United States, 

| Mr. Bell stated that he had last con- 
|ferred with Mr. Huston about Muscle 
Shoals in 1929 and that Mr. Huston had 
felt that there should be a solution 
worked out “to stop the fighting of the 
Alabama Power Company against our 
offer.” He had talked with Mr. Huston 
several times previously, he said, 

A firm of lawyers, Bond, Schoeneck 
and King, in Syracuse, N. Y., was en- 
Wy 


| quired by the Federal Government, as 
| follows: 

| District of Columbia: Lot 31, square 
| 727, for inclusion_in the site of -United 
States Supreme Court, $15,500. 

| Michigan: Seven thousand two hun- 
dred nineteen acres in Iron County, as- 


pany for forestry purposes, $11,551. 

New Jersey: Part of site for a Fed- 
eral post office at Camden, acquired from 
j Samuel Katz, $19,500, 





the Senate Judiciary subcommittee | pan 
ting lo to testify Mar. 7 


f | 000, Mr. Bell testified. He s 


However, upon publication | 


ate to each Senator is to, the fact} 
that we are in the midst of a tafiff re- 
vision, and Pennsylvania is inter in 


ere- | 


|phia having no connection with the| 


| partment of Justice titles to lands ace 


| quired from the Weidman Lumber Com- | 


gaged by the 
in 1924- 
a in dra’ 
Shoals, for which 


for | work and 
up a 


‘were 


was a member, was 


in 
body* the bid. 


| In explanation of a statement in a 


ese 
the committee ; memorandum previously before the Com- ey 
l, secretary of mittee regard ing an 


agreement said to 
— a eee into oe me 
| American Cyanamid Company \a e 
power companies, Mr. Bell said ‘that the 
assurance referred to in the memoran- 


dum was that, because all of the power 


| now could. be used in the operations of Yr 


'the American Cyanamid Company, the 
| power companies need have no concern 
| about the distribution of power. | 

| Mr. Bell said that he had recognized 
| the opposition of the power interests to 


ginning. He explained that he had the 
| Alabama Power Company particularly in 
mind as a competitor in the~bid for 
Muscle Shoals. Thomas W. Martin, of 
the Alabama Power Company, had come 
to him previous to every session of Con- 


was to be taken by the American Cyana- 
|mid Company but no agreement had 
been reached as to what should be done, 
he said. 

| Late in 1928 he saw President Cool- 
|idge, Mr. Bell continued. ‘The President, 
aecording to the witness, stated that he 
| was anxious to see Muscle Shoals put to 
| work for the American farmer and sug- 
gested that Mr. Bell confer with the Sec- 
| added that, he did confer with the Sec- 
| retary of War. - 2 

| He asserted that he believed the situ- 
jation was changed with regard to the 
|power companies because all of the 
| power could be put to use by the Amer- 
jean Cynamid Company: He said that 
jhe had informed the President to that 
leffect and that there was no intent to 
jkeep any information from Congress. 
Any agreement entered into would be 
disclosed to Congress. he said. 
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Right Fixed on Fees 


To Seized Patents 





‘Ownership Is Held by Cir- 


| euit Court to Be Vested in 
Purchaser 





The ownership of patents seized from 
enemy owners by the Alien Property 
| Custodian during the war under the au- 
| thority of the trading with the enemy 
; act and the right to recover the royalties 
| paid to the Treasurer of the United 
| States by lessees for the use of them 
has been held by the Circuit Court of 
| Appeals for the Third Circuit to rest in 
| the purchasers who acquired the patents 
| from the custodian under executive order. 
| The parties involved in the decision of 
the court of appeals, which covered eight 
cases presenting questions regarding the 
/same matters, were Fabwerke vormals 
| Meister Lucius & Bruning, the Chemical 
| Foundation, Inc., E:,I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., the Treasurer of the United 
States, the Alien Property Custodian, 
Deutsche Gold & Silber Scheide Anstalt 
vormals Roessler and Badinsche Anilin & 
| Soda-Fabrik. re 
| The patents involved, the opinion ex- 
plains, were owned before the war by 
three German, organizations. Under the 
| trading with the enemy act these patents 
were seized by the Alien Property Cus- 
todian~and licenses to use them were 
granted to E. I. du Pont de Nemours, Inc., 
| requiring it to pay certain royalties. to 
the Alien Property Custodian, which 
}amounts were subsequently turned over 
to the Treasurer of the United States. 
Later these patents were sold to the 
| Chemical Foundation. 

Pursuant to a provision in the tradin; 
act, the opinion states, the Chemica 





| from the Treasurer of the United States 

all or so much of the heense money so 
deposited with him as would cover the 
royalties and, if insufficient, that it have 
judgment or decree against the du Pont 
| corporation for the residue. Almost im- 
mediately the three German owners filed 
similar suits and the Alien Property Cus- 
| todian filed a motion to be substituted for 
the German owners. The claims in each 
instance, it is noted, were based on the 
ownership of the royalties. 

As to the German owners, the court 
held that upon seizure of the property 
the title of the enemy owners passed out 
of them, as well as the right to royalties, 
and, at the time of the filing of their bill, 
they were not the owners of either. 

The ownership of the Alien Property 
Custodian was denied by the court on the 
ground that, in his sale to the chemical 
corporation, he had disposed of every 
right acquired under the seizure, which 
ineluded both the incidents of ownership 
and right to royalties. 

Finally, the court held that the same 
lawful seizure by a predecessor in title, 
which divested the original owners. of 
their property, enured to the title of the 
| Chefhical Foundation and ruled that both 
ownership and right to royalties were 
vested in it. 
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Famine conditions in China arise from 
the lack of facilities for the distribution 
of foodstuffs rather than from any 
shortage, John Barton Payne, head of 
the American Red Cross, told the Sen- 
jate Committee on Agriculture and Kor- 
| 
lestry Mar. 6. 
| The Committee is considering a resolu- 
tion (S. 7, Res, 148) introduced by Sen- 
ator McMaster (Rep.), of South Dakota, 
providing for the expenditure of $25,- 
000,000 Toons the revolving fund of the 
Federal Farm Board for the purchase 
of wheat and flour produced in the 
United States for distribution in China. 

Mr. Payne said that on an investiga- 
| tion of conditions by the Red Cross last 
Summer, tons of grain were found lying 
on the ground rotting. 

“What is the use of sending anything 
to China,” he asked, “when we have got 
to find a means to get to the reniote 
| provinces. where the famine conditions 
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rED_STATES DAILY: FRIDA 


erican Cyanamid Com- | 


id for a 

Le 
also that 
rundy | the firm, of which Charles Evans Hughes 
paid $19,031 for work 
passing on the constitutionality of 
Mar. 6.| the provisions of the bill drawn to em- | 


his offer for Muscle Shoals from the be- | 


| gress presumably to learn what action ' 


|retary of ‘War, Mr. Davis. The witness | 


Foundation filed a bill in equity to recover | 
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, Regulation ‘Asked 
Of Labor Used in 
Public Building 


|Merits of Two Proposals Are 

| See -Fecth at House Hear- 

ing; Many Witnesses Tes- 
tify 


(Continued from Page ‘1d 

as to the merits of-his bill and he 
that it was primarily intended to 
prevent ‘the Government from being a 
moral partner in undermining labor wage 











scales, and that it was his desire to pro-| and onthe latest report’ had reached | ment was rejected, 87 to 38. 

tect the workingmen from the importa-| 34. This int he attributed to the The Senate considered amendments 
tion of labor in unfair competition.| vote in the»Senate Mar./5:inereasing | on litharge, red lead, sodium, potas- 
Labor in the 48 States should benefit} the sugar tariff: The Senate’s action, | sium, lithium, beryllium, caesium, 


om the Federal buildings that are being 
constructed ‘or are to be constructed in 
every one of them, and by that, he said, 
that he included the contractors and 
| builders of these particular States. 
Numerous incidents where contracts 
were given to contractors who impotted 
labor and by paying smaller wages than 
the standard ‘scale of that district, dis- 
criminated against the local men in the 
construction of Government buildings 
were given by the witnesses. . 


| 


tive Green (Dem.), of Starke, Fla., if 
any consideration had been given to the 
inclusion of materials that were up to a 
specified standard being given the pref- 
erence, when they were to be secured in 
the district where the building was going 
on. Mr. Bacon said that he had not con- 
sidered that, but that it could be dis- 
cussed by the Committee. 


* Proposals Favored 


‘Mr. Green said that he was in favor 
of either bill which would do the most 
|to protect the laboring man. 


City, Mich., testified that in his opinion 
all contractors doing Federal work be 
required to observe the workmen’s com- 
pensation laws of the State wherein the 
work was being done. Since local con- 
tractors had all equipment on the ground 
| where the work is to be done and know 
all the labor conditions, Mr, Woodruff 
said that he thought these contractors 
would be in a better position to handle 
the work, and at the same. time would 
employ locgl labor at a satisfactory scale, 
than the outside contractor who wauld 
import labor. 

Representative Kiess (Rep.), of ‘Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., stated that he’ was in 
favor of either bill and cited an instance 
where ex-soldiers applying for work on 
a Government building at Coatesville, 
Pa., were refused and imported cheaper 





vored any legislation that would 
the recurrence of such a thing: 
Early Report Asked 

Representative Chalmers (Rep.), of 
Toledo, Ohio, appeared in behalf of Mr. 
Sproul, the sponsor of one of the bills 
| under discussion, and said that he. hoped 
| that the Committee would report the 
bill favorably as quickly as possible, so 
that he could support it on the floor of 
the House. 

Representative Hall (Rep.), of Bloom- 
in , Il, and Representative Kvale 
(Farmer-Labor) of Benben, WED. both 
spoke briefly in support of the bills. 

Representative Connery, (Dem.), of 
Lynn, Mass.,- Representative Lindsay, 
(Dem.), of Brooklyn, N. Y., and Rep- 
resentative Coopey, (Rep.), of Youngs- 
| town, Ohio, ‘all urged the Committee re- 
port the bills as early as possible as 
there was need of immediate. legislation. 

Representative McCormack, (Dem.), of 
Dorchester, Mass., praised the organized 
labor of this country and said that un- 
fair competition by the impertation of 
{cheap labor by contractors should be 
discouraged. 

Cooperation Promised 

Oscar W. Rosenthal, of Chicago, presi- 
dent of the Builders Association of Chi- 
eago and representing other building 
organizations of Illinois, said that he was 
in. favor of any legislation safeguarding 
building and labor. Restriction of the 
| limits of the district of which the scale 
of wages is to be paid was desirable, 
he declared, and legislation on this point 
should be definite and not arbitrary. 

Mr. Rosenthal stated that his organiza- 


prevent 





| 


movement that would improve laboring 
conditions, but that he thought that the 
final decision of the ability of a work- 
man should be in the hands of the con- 
tractor or builder hiring the men. 

C. E. Norman, of Westbury, N. Y., 
|chairman of the board of governors of 
|the Builders Association of New York, 
supported the views of Mr. Rosenthal. 

William J: Spencer, representing the 
Building Trades division of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor appeared in 
support of the bill and introduced rep- 
resentatives fromrethe trades interested 
in construction work, which included 
carpenters, plumbers, electrical workers, 
steamfitters and the metal trades, all of 
whom favored this legislation. 

Witnesses Listed 

No one appeared at the hearing in op- 
position to the proposed bills, but Chair- 
man Kopp (Rep.), of Mount Pleasant, 
Iowa, stated that this was the énd of 
the open hearing though anyone who had 
|any views to present to the Committee, 
either for or against these bills, would 
be allowed to submit their statements, 
in writing, to the Committee, and they 
would be given full consideration and in- 
serted into the record. 

Other witti®sses who favored the bill 








Chinese Famine Due to Poor Distribution 
And Not Shortage of Food, Mr. Payne Says' 


'Red Cross Head Tells Senate Committee Investigators 





Found “Tons of Grain” Rotting on Ground 





exist, and when we have to have military 
protection to get there?” 

Senator McMaster read to the Com- 
mittee a letter from D. O. Lively, of the 
China Famine Relief Committee, U.S. A., 
picturing conditions in Chi and urg- 
i assage of the resolution! 

‘Even if the conditions are a result 
of lawless. armies,” Senator McMaster 
said, “that is no justification for us al- 
lowing these helpless people to starve.” 

John Van A. MacMurray, former 
Minister to China, told the Committee 
that there was no complete lack of food- 
stuffs in the country, if the people were 

| able to pay enough for it. He said’ that 

there are numbers of people in the re- 
|mote northwestern districts, probably 
hundreds of thousands of them, who are 
suffering from actual want. 

He denied any first hand, or even sec- 

ond hand, knowledge of .any is of 
cannibalism in the country, 
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~ " ae ‘ouT COMMENT 


e Congress of the 
United States 
Proceedings of March 6, 1930 

The Senate 


E SENATE convened at 11 a. m. + A MESSAGE from the House an- 
Senator Harrison (Dem.), of Missis- ; gavanced the. yee a v oF a number 
sippi, called attention to the fact t!  danatoe Cobcland iden.) of New 
stock of the Great Western Sugar Com ° or f ofared on ae ce eeke ecenh viene 
pany, which controls 48 per cent of the 


the dscent per pourid rate on ultra- 
domestic sugar- beet industry, had 


marine blue valued at more than 10 
closed “the precedirig day’ at 31, had | .cents per pound, placing all ultrama- 
opened: the morning of Mar. 6 at 3314 


[Th 


ay BS 


rine under a 3-cent rate. The amend- 


STATEMENTS ONLY ARE 






Mr. Bacon was asked by Representa- | 


Representative Woodruff (Rep.) of Bay 


labor used, Mr. Kiess said that he fa-| 


i 


tions were willing to cooperate in any | 


he said, has voted “into the pockets of 
the ‘sharéholders” $4,500,000. 

Senator Howell (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
spoke.on the casein tariff, advocating 8 
cents @ potind instead of 5%-cent rate 
written into the bill in Committée of 
the Wholé: (Details on page 1.) The 
identical incréase offered thé night be- 
fore by Senator Copeland (Dem.), of 
New York, had been rejected by ‘a viva 
voce vote, 

Senator Robsion (Rep.), of Ken- 
tucky, mapperes the 8-cent rate, and 
Senator Blaine {Rep.), of Wisconsin, 
apne it, as did Senator Vandenberg 
(Rep.), of Michigan. Senator Capper 
Rep.), of Kansas, favored the 8-cent 


sed it. The in- 


Massachusetts, op 
» Alto 34. > 


crease was rejec 


HE House met at noon Mar. 6. 
message from the- Senate reported 
‘passage of legislation for relief of 
farmers in the South,. arid certain 


other measures... The m é con- 

tinued that the Senate had. disagreed 

to. House amendments to S. ‘15, the 
| civil service retirement bill, and re- 
quested a cofference. 

Representative Tilson (Rep.), of 
New Haven, Conn., tha majority 
leader of the House, to make a way 
| for immediate adjournment because of 
the death of Representative ~Glynn 
(Rep.), of Winsted, Conn.; asked 
unanimous consent to, permit Repre- 
sentative Eaton (Rep.), of North 
Plainfield, N. J., to address the House 
on Mar. 11, instead of Mar. 6, which 
was agreed to. He then asked unani- 
mous’ consent ‘that Representative 
Sirovich (Dem.), of New York. City, 
Doughton (Dem.), of. Laurel Springs, 
N. C.,.and Johnson (Rep.), of Hast-* 
| ings, Nebr., be permitted to address 








| 
Senate Committee Calls 
Meeting on Nye Resolution 





_ Secretary Hyde, of the Department of 
Agriculture, and Alexander Legge, 
‘chairman of’ the’ Federal’ Farm Board, 


| will appear -before” an executive ‘session 
of the Senate Committee on Agricul 

and Forestry ‘Mar. “7;:in regard to the 
ye tesolution calling for an investiga- 

tion of the administration of the agri- 

cultural marketing act by the Federal 

Farm Board. 


The hearing was scheduled to begin 
Mar. 4, but was postponed at the request 
of Secretary Hyde. 





Request to Call Executives 
Of Oil Companies Refused 


Replying to .a letter from Senator 
Thomas (Dem.), of Oklahoma, in which 
suggestion was made that the Senate 
subcommittee investigating lobhymg 
summon the heads of five leading oi 
companies for questioning in regard to 
the recent cut in the price of crude pe- 
troleum, Chairman Caraway (Dem.), of 
Arkansas, chairman of the subcommit- 
tee, stated the investigation suggested 
would not come within ,the scope of his 
| subcommittee. 

- Senator Caraway’s letter to Senator 
Thomas, dated Mar. 6, 1930, follows: 

“My dear Senator: I presume that 
you know the committee, that is com- 
monly spe of as the lobby committee, 
has to do solely with activities designed 
to shape legislative or administrative ac- 
tivities. 

“The questions that you desire infor- 
mation about would not be within the 
scope of the committee—as much as I 
would like to have that information. 

“If you feel that you will be able to 
assure us that these activities were de- 
signed to shape legislation, of course, 








| 


rate, while Senator Walsh (Dem.), of , 





‘The House of Representatives 
A the House Mar. 7, instead of Mar. 6, 









it will be within the scope of the com- 
mittee.” se 





were one Allen, Madison, N. J.; 
Stephen, J. ‘Stoll,’ Newark, N. J.; John 
J. Gleeson and Harry Bates, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; John P, Frey, Washington, 
D. C.; James J. Higgins, New York, N. 
Y.; Martin McCue, Long Island, 'N. Y.; 
W. C. Hushing, Washington, D. €,; John 
T. O’Brien, New York, N. Y.; Emil 
Priest, New York, N. Y., and W. M. 
Clark, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Hurley Explains Visit 
Of Filipino at White House 


ee wane 

Dr. Hilario Camino. Moncado, of Los 
Angeles, Calif,, president and founder 
of the Filipino Federation of America; 
who. conferred with President Hoover 
ig was not called to Washington 

y the 
of the Philippines, but;merely came to 
pay his peoneome the Se¢retary of War, 

atrick J. Hurley, stated Mar. 6 in~an- 
swer to certain published statements, 

Secretary Hurley’s statement, in full 
text, follows: 

My attention has been drawn to cer- 
tain statements which have appeared ity 
the public press to the effect that Dr. 
Hilario Camino Morcado had been re- 
cently called to Washington by the Presi- 
dent of the United States to discuss ques- 
tions relative to the independence of the 
Philippine Islands. “ 

I am authorized to say that Dr. Mon- 
cado was not called by the President of 
the United States to discuss independence 
of the ole Islands and also that 
he did not discuss that or any other sub- 
ject with the President. 


Dr. Moncado, in company with others, 
did, on his own volition, call to pay his 
respects to the President, but the subj 
of Philippine indepéndence was not mén 
tioned, ’ 


y 
Presidént to discuss independence || 


chloraté, sulphates and salt cake. 
; A 
THE presence of the American Tariff 
League in the Senate office building 
| -was discussed. (Details on page 2.) 
Senator Fess (Rep.), of Ohio, asked 
for immediate consideration of the 
nomination of John N. Willys, of To- 
edo,. to’ be Ambassador to Poland. 
Senator La Follette (Rep.), of Wiscon- 
sin, objected, and the appointment was 
placed on the executive calendar to be 
taken up in regular order. 
The Senate adopted a resolution for 
the appointment of a committee of six 
“to join with a committee from the 
House to attend the funeral of Repre- 
sentative Glynn. Pursuant to the reso- 
lution, the Senate recessed. qut of re- 
spect at 5:02 p. m. to llja. m., Mar. 7. 





which was agreed to. 

The transfer. was agreed to by the 
House. Representative Brumm (Rep.), 
of Minersville, Pa., also secured con- 
sent to speak on “coal” on Mar. 11, 

a 


AJORITY LEADER TILSON told 
the House that it was his sad duty 
to announce the sudden death of Repre- 
sentative James P. Glynn of his State, 
who died on a train on his way home 
from the funeral of Representative 
Hughes, of West Virginia. Mr. Tilson 
sent to the clerk’s desk a resolution, 
(H. Res. 181), authorizing the Speaker 
to appoint a committee of 24 members 
to join with such committee as the 
Senate may appoint to ‘attend the 
funeral. Speaker Longworth appointed 
this committee to represent the House: 
The entire Connecticut delegation in 
the House and the entire House Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 
The House then, at 12:15’ p. m., ad- 
journed until noon Mar. 7. 





Reparation Payments 





Similar Measures Offered in 
. House and Senate 


A Bill (S. 8826) eatrying out recom- 
mendation of President Hoover for ex- 
tension of time in settlement of German 


‘cn the 











ny THe Unrrep. Sta’ 





New Legislation’ ~ 
Urged to Assist 
Cotton Farmers: 
Genate’: Commatice Reda 


mends Closer. Supervision 
of Exchanges and Acre- 
age Improvement 





Causes of recent declines in cotton 
prices were dealt with in a report 
; mitted Mar: 6 to the Senate by its Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, rec- 
ommending legislation for closer super- 
vision of éxchahges and for improvement 





reparations, was introduced in the Senate 
Mar.. 6 by Senator Smoot (Rep.), of 
Utah, chairman of the Finance Com- 
Committee. 

similar measure (H. R. 10480) has 
been introduced in the House., A hear- 
ing on it will be held by the Ways and 
Means Committee Mar. 10, a¢cording to 
announcement Mar. 6 by Representative 
Hawley (Rep.), of Salem, Oreg., chair- 
man of the Committee. 

The agreement would call for yearly 
payments of 40,800,000 reichsmarks over 
@ period of 52 years in payment of the 
Mixed Claims Commission awards and 
25,300,000 reichsmarks for 37 years for 
maintaining the American Army of Oc- 
cupation (reichsmark=$0,238). The Sen- 
ate bill was referred to the Finance 
Committee. 

The plan embodied in the bills was 
described in detail, in a letter from the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew W. 
Mellon, to President Hoover. A sum- 
mary of the letter was published in the 
issue of Mar. 6. The letter, as trans- 
mitted by the President to Congress, will 
be found in full text on page 13. 





of acre yields to lower production ¢ 

The Committee’s investigation of cot- 
ton marketing conditions was made un-| 
der authority of a resolution (S. Res. 
152), by Senator Heflin (Dem.), of Ala- 
bama. , ; 

The legislative proposals of the Com 
mittee were published in the issue of 
| Mar. 6: “The section of the ig deal- 
ing with recent price declines follows in 
full text: 

Causes of Decline 

The Committee had no means’ of * 
termining what part of these figures rep’ 
resented speculative selling or specula- 
tive ‘buying, or any means of knowing 
the amount of individual transactions, or 
in what months trading was concent: 
or distributed from time to time, as com- 
pared with other years. . 

Among the causes to which different 
witnesses attributed the low. prices 
have prevailed in recent months were 
those given below: : 

1. The déclines im the average prices 
of other commodities, the recession in 
general business, the collapse of prices 
on the stock exchanges, and the. temipo-* 
rary uncertainty as to the business out- 
look, which has been shared by yarn and 
cloth buyers as well as cotton spinners 
and merchants, . 

2. The unusually rapid movement, al- 
ready referred to, of cotton from -the 
farms into channels of trade early in the 
marketing season, with the accompany- 
ing pressure of hedged sellivfg in the 
futures markets by merchants wk pur- 
chased large quantities of spot cotton. 
On. this point the Committee was con-, 
fronted with the fact that information . 
was lacking as to the actual amount of 
hedges which were sold, the months and 
markets in which the sales were made, 
the relative nymber of buyers andlsellers, 
and how these sales compared with hedge 
sales in previous years. ; 

Hand to Mouth Buying 

8. The allegation that throughout the 
whole cotton industry. arid the whole cot-. 
ton-goods trade within the past two’ or 
three years the policy of hand to mouth 
buying has been adopted and applied to 
en extent which has never before been 
known, a situation which it is stated has 
depressed prices, and which at the“same 
time has been accentuated by the atti- 
tude of some bankers who, among their 
spinner clients, have discourages pur; 
chases of eotton to be manufactured ip . 
stock except at relatively low prices. 

4. The alleged lack of normal interest 
in cotton on the part of ‘investors and 
speculators, said to be due in part to the 
form of futures contract traded ‘in 

New York ‘cotton exchange, 
under which provision is made for future 
contract deliveries at the southern ports 
of Norfolk, Charleston, Galveston, Hous- 
ton, and New Orleans, at 35 points under 
the invoice price applicable to cotton dé- 
livered on such contracts in the port of 
New York. On Feb. 26, 1930, the New 
York Cotton Exchange membership voted 
to eliminate this 35-point differential, 
and trading has begun in new contracts 
of the October position, 1980, and later 
months. 

5. The alleged fact, denied by some, 
that the interests of certain of the larg- 
est cotton merchant firms in the United 
States are averse to any substantial ad- 
vance in prices. ‘ 

6. The increase alluded to above in 
the production of cotton in foreign eoun- 
tries and the improvement in certain 
foreign. growths which, it is said, has , 
enabled them to compete in quality with 
American cotton. On this subject, as 
already stated, there is need for more 
comprehensive information than is now 
available. 

7.The alleged breaking down of the 





[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.] 
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, Senate Resumes Politic 


«-~ duced Are Restored to 
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Consideration of 


_ Tariff Measure 
Many Rates Previously Re- 


Level as Reported by Fi- 
nance Committee | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
favor of the higher rate. 
rate was restored 43 to 31. 


Senator Thomas then proposed that the 


end veces 


a Beth 
TATES. DAILY 


—— 


Are PRESENTED 
BY THE UNITED . 


Secretary of 

Men everywhere have the same ele- 
mental needs and the same fundamental 
aspirations. They have the same relig- 
ious yearnings, and the same /moral 
i They require the same order 
and security for their labor, and the 
same equality of opportunity.. They de- 
sire to serve their own generation and 


The 214-cent’ their country. Cast together afloat upon. 


| the tides of life, most people realize t hat 
| dissension and strife serve only to in- 





duty of 2% cents be restored on red lead 
(par. 73), reduced in Committee of the 
Whole to 2% cents. The 2%-cent rate 
was restored by a vote of 41 to 31. 


Considering next the action of the: 


Committee of the Whole in rejecting the 


Finance Committee amendment on sodium | 


and potassium, the Senate rejected that 
action by a vote of 38-35 and accepted an 
amendment offered by Senator Smoot to 
restore the wording of the Finance Com- 
mittee placing a duty of 25 per cent.on 
sodium, potassium, lithium, beryllium 
aad caesium, which are now on the free 
ist. 


Senator Steiwer (Rep.), of Oregon, 
proposed an amendment to put chlorate | 


(paragraph 82) on the free list. A rate 
of 1% cents a pound was adopted by the 
Committee of the Whole. The Steiwer 
amendment was adopted, putting chlorate 
on the free list. 


Existing Rate Restored 


Senator Hayden (Dem.), of Arizona, 
proposed amendments to place duties of 
$5 a ton on anhydrous sulphate, glauber 
salt and crude sulphate and crude salt 
cake. ‘ . ; 

On’the first of these commodities the 
Senate in Committee of the Whole re- 
stored the existing $2 rate; on glauber 
salt it maintained the rate of $1 a ton. 
Crude salt cake is carried in the bill on 
the free list. The first amendment was 
rejected by a vote of 41 to 26, following 
which Senator Hayden withdrew his 
other amendments. 


In the night session Mar, 5 the amend- 
ment reducing the rate on formic acid 
(par. 1) from 4 cents a pound to 25 
per cent ad valorem was approved. The 

enate rejected, 39 to 25, an amend- 
ment by Senator La Follette (Rep.) to 
reduce the duty on calcium carbide (par. 
16) from 1 to one-half cent a ‘pound. 

An amendment by Senator Copeland 
(Dem.), of New York, to increase from 
544. to 8 cents a pound the rate on casein 


was rejected. The Senate then approved | 


the rate of 45 per cent on transparent 
sheets of cellulose (par. 31). Senator 
Howell (Rep.), of Nebraska, obtained 
«unanimous concent for a-reconsideration 
of the casein item on the following day. 

Taking up the rate on synthetic cam- 
phor (par. 52), the Senate rejected 
an amendment of Senator Black (Dem.) 
of Alabama, to reduce the duty from 5 
to 3 cents a pound, but adopted a pro- 
viso by Senator Harrison (Dem.), of 
Mississippi, reducing the rate from 5 
cents to 1 cent a pound at the end of 
three years if the domestic production 
does not then equal 25 per cent of the 
domestic consumption. 


The Committee of the Whole amend- 


ment increasing the duty on. olive oil 


in peckages of less than 40 pounds from 
8% to 94% cents a pound was concurred 
in. 


Bill to Aid Unemployed 
Veterans Offered in House 


To assist veterans of the World War 
who are out of employment, Representa- 
tive Cochran (Dem.), of St. Louis, Mo., 
introduced in the House, Mar. 6, a bill 
calling for the payment of 25 per cent 
.of the face value of adjusted compensa- 
tion certificates to these veterans. 

There ,is at the present timé in the 
Treasury of the United States, an 
amount of $635,000,000 credited to the 


adjusted compensation fund, Mr. Coch- | 


ran stated, and this money has been in- 
vested in interest bearing obligations of 
the United States. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of World War veterans are out 


of work, many in great financial distress | 


and this money will enable them to prop- 
erly care for themselves and their fam- 
ilies, between now and the time they can 
find employment, he said. 

Mr. Cochran said that he could see no 
good reason why objection should be 
made to this plan, which will. increase 
the purchasing power of so many of our 
citizens and at the same time, in no way 
prove a drain on‘the Treasury. : F 

— 


Freedom of Philippines 


Is Proposed in Senate | 


Senator Hawes (Dem.), of Missouri, |- 


and Senator Cutting (Rep.), of New Mex- 
ico, have introduced a bill (S. 3822) in 
the Seriate eee for the withdrawal 
of United States sovereignty from the 
Philippine Islands. 

The bill provides for a constitutional 
convention to be called by the, legisla- 
ture of the Philippines to frame a con- 
stitution which shall be Republican in 
form, and shall be submitted to the Fili- 
pino people, and if ratified, shall be sub- 
mitted to the Congress of the United 
States for approval. If disapproved, it 
shall again be submitted to the consti- 
tutional convention for redrafting. 

Trade relations with the Island would 


be for the first year of independence, | 


free trade as under the present law, and 
a sliding scale of duty, during the next 
four years from 25 per cent to 100 per 
centYof the rates to the rest of the 
world, 


War Department Orders 
17 Planes for Air Corps) 


A contract for 17 airplanes and wisi’ 
parts to cost $224,687.91, has been placed | 
with the Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc., by 
the Air Corps of the War Department, 
according to an announcement made 
Mar. 6 by the Department, which fol- | 
lows in full text: 

The Air Corps has placed a contract 
with the Douglas Aircraft Company, 


‘Ine., of Santa Monica, Calif., for 17 


, year ending June 30, 1930, 


| geared 1,570 water-cooled engines. 


additional Model 0-25A observation air-| 
lanes and spare parts at'a cost of $224,- 

7.91 from funds available under the 
Air Corps appropriation for’ the fiscal 
These a 
planes are to be equipped with Curtiss 

This addition of 17 airplanes will make 
a total of 53 observation airplanes of 
this type to bé manufactured by the 
Douglas Company, 36 of which are now 


® ‘in production under a prior contract. 


crease the peril of all; that hagmony and 
cooperation promote security and effect 
progress., President:Hoover has stated 
the-problem of social progress to be the 
coordination of the great moral, social 
and economic forces which are always 
present in a great people. 

Eearly American colonists learned the 
lesson of pulling together. The New 
England town meeting was a recognition 
of the essential solidarity of a struggling 
social group.| Common problems were 
there brought together and- majority 
opinion established. Thus were the 
moral, social and economic forces of the 
group coordinated. 

Political Equality 
Of Every Citizen 

The same. principle was expanded to 
larger groups—represented: by colonial 
assemblies, and still later, it became one 
of. the fundamental principles of the 
American Constitution. 

Along with the idea of collective par- 
ticipation in finding for common prob- 
lems solutions which should be equitable 
and equally binding upon all, :there fol- 
lowed as a necessary corallary the ideal 
of political equality, and the passion for 
equality of opportunity for every citizen. 

The politigal equality of every citizen, 
and the maintenance of an open door to 
opportunity—these ideals have been 
America’s .greatest contribution to the 
world. The fact that every generation 
of Americans from the beginning down 
to this good hour-can point to thousands 
of individuals: who started the race of 
life with nothing, but who, by force of 
their own powers, won through to fame, 
fortune and service, is proof that Amer- 
ica has» kept open, and today holds open 
the door of equal opportunity. 


In the beginning of’our nationallife 
competition «was between individuals. 
The scattered agricultural life of the 
frontier offered scant reason for the clash 
of self-interest in the competitive field. 
Such industries as existed were small in 
size, manned by a few individuals gath- 
ered as aids or partners about the cen- 
tral figure in the business. Even as late 
as the early seventies competition was 
largely between individuals. The coor- 
dination of moral, social and economic 
forces was, for the most paxt, a matter 
for individuals only. 





Organization 
An American Fetish 


But now, the organization of industry 
has wrought profound.changes. Organ- 
ization is the modern method for the ex- 
ertion of mass pressure behind every in- 
terest. Nearly every business, industry 
and interest is erganized. Labor is or- 
ganized. . Finance is organized. . 

Organization has become an American 
fetish. Great is‘American idolatry of it. 
Organization in industry has taken into 
its service multiplied thousands of men, 
assigned to each a small segment of the 
production line, welded them into a com- 
pact unity, and in return for an endless 
stream of standardized products at con- 
stantly decreasing cost, has given to the 
individual of the organization a con- 
stantly) rising standard of living. The 
perpetual paradox of organization tis 
that, by the sacrifice of some, of his per- 
sonal rights, the individual gains a larger 
freedom. Organization has taken, its 
toll from us in certain individualistic at- 
tributes, but it has given us better homes, 
better schools, more leisure for cultural 
devolepment, and an industrial system 
which is the envy of the world. 


Agriculture 
Overexpanded 


The organization of industry, of labor, 
and of finance is not directe@ against the 
farmer. evertheless, it bears heavily 
upon him. In the economic world, the 
contest is no longer between individuals. 
Competition is now between gréat organ- 
ized industries. In this contest, agricul- 
ture relies solely upon the bared breast 
and the two hands of the individual 
farmer. As a consequence equality of 
opportunity has a new meaning. Only in 
proportion as equality of opportunity as 
between industries is maintained can 
equality of individual opportunity be as- 
sured. We freqnently hear the phrase 
“economic equality of industry.” What 
that phrase shall mean in the future of 


——>——EE—————_—_ 
| Pennsylvania Produced 


Rich 1929 Potato Crop 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 
Harrisburg, Mar. 6, 
Twelve Pennsylvania counties each 
produced in 1929 a potato crop valued in 
excess of $1,000,000, according te a 
statement just issued by the bureau of 
stagistics, department of agriculture. 
he total State crop is, with one ex- 
ception, the statement says, the’ most 
valuable ever produced in the Common- 
wealth and was the second most valuable 
produeed in any State last year. 


The 1929 production is estimated at 
25,740,000 bushels compared to 31,980,- 
000 bushels in 1928. Due to an increase 
from 65 cents to $1.60 in the per-bushel 
value of the crop, the total production 
last year was estimated to be worth 
$41,184,000. ‘ 


On the basis of the acreage harvested 


the crop was worth $176 per acre in 1929 
compared to $85 in 1928. 





Delegates Discuss Cotton 
Problem With Farm Board 


Cotton problems in the States of Ar- 
kansas.and Tennessee were Siecamed Sy 
a delegation from those States with the 
Federal Farm Board on Mar. 6, it was 
stated orally by Charles G. Henry, Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark., treasurer of the Amer- 
ican Cotton Cooperative Association re- 
cently organized under the guidance of 
the Board, who headed the delegation. 

The American Cotton Cooperative As- 
sociation ig making progress, although 
some interests are voicing protests about 
the low cotton prices in the present mar- 
kets, Mr. Henry said. . 


al Equality‘and Opportunity: — 
For All Termed American Ideals, 


Secretary Hyde, in Radio Address, Declares Future of 
Country Rests in Hands of Present Generation 


/ By Arthur M. Hyde 


Agriculture 


America is being determined by the pres- 
ent generation of Americans. 

From causes beyond the farmers’ con- 
trol, agriculture has been overexpanded, 
its costs increased and its markets nar- 
rowed. It does not receive a fair share 
of the Nation’s income. Those engaged 
in agriculture constitute about 28 per 
cent of our population.. They receive 
only about 14 per cent of our annual 
national income. 

The Farm-Board is charged with the 
duty of. fostering the cooperative or- 
ganization of agriculture, and thus to 
put the farmers of America in a fair 
competitive position with other indus- 
tries. Through organization the farmer 
,can adjust his production to demand, can 
level out the flow of his commodities to 
market, and can mobilize in his own 
hands his economic power. ; 

The aim of the Farm Board is not 
paternalism. The aim is to develop for 
agriculture great marketing and serv- 
ice institutions which shall be own and 
controlled by the farmers themselves. 
The institutions which it sets up will as 
soon as financed by the farmers become 
as independent of the Board, and of, the 
Government, as is any other corporation 
in America.. The goal is not a continu- 
ing paternalism. The goal is to create 
for agriculture. great service imstru- 
mentalities which shall continue to: exist 
land to serve even if the Farm Board is 
stricken down. 


No Hereditary 
Lower Class 
We speak of the farm problem. In a 


broad national sense there is no exclu-! 


Sive farm problem. There is a grave na* 
tional problem which involves the farm. 
If equality of opportunity is to be pre- 
served, that problem must be solved. 
Much more than agriculture is involved. 
Great moral, social and economic values 
are involved. Twenty-eight million Amer- 
iean citizens are denied their birthright 
of equal opportunity unless their in- 
dustry is restored to an equality with 
other American industries. The answer 
to that problem requires the coordina- 
tion of all the moral, social and economic 
forces of the Nation. 


The future of America is our general 
subject tonight. In most countries, the 
rise of industry has been accompanied 


State’s Control Over 
Fishing Questioned 


|Concurrent Jurisdiction Over 
| Border River Urged | as 
| Bar to Regulations | — 

| 


The right of the State of Nebraska to 
|prohibit the taking of fish from the wa- 
ters of the Missouri River, with seines, 
nets or traps, was questioned before the 
Supreme Court of the United States re- 
cently, when oral arguments. were heard 
in the case of Miller v,, McLaughlin, 
No. 261. : 

‘Seymour L. Smith of counsel for the 
petitioner, in opening the arguments, de- 
clared that both Nebraska and Iowa have 
concurrent jurisdiction over the Missouri 
River by an act of Congress of Mar. 3, 
1845, and that the boundary line between 
the two States is the thread of the chan- 
nel of the river. The State of lowa per- 
mits the taking of fish from the river by 

{means of nets, traps and seines ‘ while 
Nebraska prohibits..any attempt to re- 
move fish by the same devices from the 
waters of the river within the State of 
Nebraska. 


“The State of Nebraska not only pro- 
hibits the taking of fish in this fashion,” 
Mr. Smith declared, “but it makes the 
or aay of any such seines an unlawful 
ac 08 


The District Court. for Lancaster 
County, Nebraska, at! the request of the 
petitioner, enjoined the respondents from 
enforcing the provision of section 10 of 
chapter 126 of the Laws of Nebraska, 
but the Supreme Court of Nebraska up- 
— > validity of the act, Mr. Smith 
stated. 


Regulations Conflict 

The acts of Congress establishing the 
boundary line between Iowa and Ne- 
braska as the middle of-the channel of 
the river, and granting the two States 
concurrent jurisdiction on that river, pre- 
vents the State of Nebtaska from pro- 
hibiting the taking of fish on the river 
in a manner sanctioned and licensed by 
the State of Iowa, Mr. Smith argued, 

: The grant of the concurrent’ jurisdic- 
tion to both States necessitated a con- 
; currence of both States in any+regula- 
tions for the control of the river, he 
claimed. 


Attorney General C. A, Sorensen, of 
Nebraska, for the respondent, argued 
that by reason of the concurrent juris- 
diction of both States the river should 
not be left without police protection, 
since such a practice would result disas- 
trously for both States. The exercise of 
Police power to protect food at the source 
of supply within State boundaries is a 
legitimate function of sovereignty, Mr. 
Sorensen argued, and may extend to the 
protection of fish in’ a river where the 
boundary line between two States is the 
middle of the channel. 


If the two States do not agree on 
ublic policy as to regulations concern- 
ng the river, Mr. Sorensen ‘argued, 
there is no legitimate reason why the 
river should become a zone without 
police protection where offenses known 
to criminal law may be committed with 
impunity. The .exigency of preserving 
order along the border lines does not 
necessarily await the concurrent action 
of two States, he added. 


Possession of Nets Is Crime 


Mr, Sorensen relied upon the’ case of 
Lawton y. Steele (152 U. 8.138) to sup- 
port the provision_of the Nebraska act 
making criminal the possession of fish 
nets within the State. 

A. Henry Walter, also appeared for 
the petitioner and argued it should not 

necessary for the petitioner to keep 
his nets in lowa and to fish on the Iowa 
side of the river. Mr. Walter declared 
that the seizure of the nets in'the case 
of ‘Lawton v. Steele is not the same as 
in this case since there the nets were 
actually in’ use for fishing/ purposes 
while in this case the mere possession 
is made a crime. 

George W. Ayres was 

nsen, 


on the brief 
with Mr, Sore: ear “ 
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The President’s. Day 
-. At the Executive Offices» « 5 
March 6, 1930 


10:30: a..m.—Col. Frank Knox, of New 
York, -genéral manager of the Hearst 
newspapers, called. 

11 a, m——The Attorney-General, Wil- 
liam D. Mitchell, called to. discuss rou- 


\tine matters ' affecting the Department 


of Justice. 

11:15 a.’:m.—The Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Arthur M. Hyde, and the Chair- 
man of the Federal Farm Board, Alex- 
ander Legge, called. Subject of confer- 
ence not’ announced. 

12 m—Re--. M, A. Matthews, ‘of Seat- 
tle, Wash., called to discuss Alaskan 
conditions. 

12:30 p. m.—The Right | Reverend 
Peter Trimble Rowe, D. 4 
bishop of Alaska, called to distuss Alas- 
kan matters. 

4p. m—The Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, James C. Roop, called to 
discuss budget matters. 
by the decline of agriculture. But, this 
is America. A representative deémoc- 
racy cannot afford the stratification of 
its society. We want no hereditary 
lower class. We will not tolerate an 
hereditary upper class). We seek equal- 
ity, educational, political and econonfic 
for all Americans, coupled with a rising 
tide of wellbeing for all. When the door 
of equal opportunity clangs shut for 
some Americans, because of occupation 
or calling, America will cease to be 
American. We dare not permit agri- 
culture to go down. 

The future of America is in the hands 
of each succeeding generation as it 
passes over the stage. Today it is our 
own generation. That future will be 
written in terms of human happiness if 
we see America whole; if we resognize 
that our problems are not class prob- 
lems, or sectional problems, or occupa- 
tional problems, but national * problems; 
if we understand that our progress is 
measured by the degree to which we co- 
ordinate and correlate all of the great 
moral, social and economic forces of our 
people to maintain the equality. of oppor- 
tunity for every individual and _ industry. 
Let, him who expects justi¢eé make certain 
he first gives justice. There will be no 
justice-for any unless there is justice 
for all. 

The foregoing is the full text of 
anaddress Mar. 6 in the anniversary 
program of the Washington Star's 
Radio Forum, over WMAL and af- 
filiated stations of the. Columbia 
Broadcasting System. 


wont Acne 
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Canada Attracts Most of American 
Emigration, Labor Department Finds 


Statistics Reveal 72 Per Cent of Citizens Permanently Leav- 
ing Country Go to Dominion 


Canada appears to be the “promised 
land” of the great majority of citizens 
who leave the United States to make 
permanent homes in foreign countries, 


according to an oral statement Mar. 6 |’ 


by W. W. Husband, Second Assistant 
Secretary of Labor. Fertile agricultural 
lands are the greatest lure, although 
many Americans go to Canada to enter 
businesses—especially those in which 
American capital is invested, Mr, Hus- 
band said. 

Statistics of the Bureau of Immigra- 
tion reveal that 28,443 citizens of this 
country emigrated to other lands during 
the 1929 fiscal year, and that 16,886 of 
them, on-more than 72 per cent, named 
Canada as the country of their intended 
residence, Mr. Husband stated. Of the 
total leaving for all countries, 21,297 
were native-born Americans and 2,146 
were naturalized citizens. About two- 
thirds of the naturalized citizens and 
more than 70 pet cent of the native 
Americans went to Canada, the figures 
show. , 

Extensive Campaign Waged 

Of the emigrant aliens who left this 
country, 2,706 out of _ 69,203 went to 
Canada during the 1929 fiscal year, ac- 
cording to Secretary Husband. Most 
of these outgoing aliens went back to 
their native lands, with 47,281 going to 
Europe, it was explained. - 

Canada for the past several years has 
been conducting an extensive campaign 
in this country as well as in the British 
Isles in an effort to induce colonists to 
come to Canada, according to Mr. Hus- 
band. Publicity in the United States is 
handled by the publicity branch of the 
Canadian department of immigration 
and colonization, he said. Among the 
mediums used to spread knowledge of 
agricultural os in the country 
are agricultural papers and other pub- 
lications having a wide circulation among 
the rural classes, whom it is sought to 
interest, it was pointed out. Advertis- 
ing in the United States is directed en- 
tirely toward those wishing to seek their 
fortunes in the land, although an appeal 
is also made to domestic servants in 
Great Britain. 

Farm Papers Used 

The leading national farm papers of 
this country, as well as State papers in 
regions where best results may be ex- 
pected, and less extensively, papers is- 
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« 485, while there were 352 engineer 
291 members of the clergy. Natives 
skilled workers who departed during” 
year totaled 3,973, including 663 cle 
and accountants, 281 mechanics, 3, 207 
chinists and 149 carpenters and jot 
There were 5,257 persons in the m 
laneous. class, with 1,837 farmers 
1,378 laborers, while the number hay 
no occupation was 10,297. latte 
figure includes women: and child: 
Emigration from this country 

ada dees a = ss, ne! in 

an at ext i " ecord! 
Seoretary Husband. . The outflow hi 
mained. fairly constant during 1 
years, he said. The years of 1910 t 
were the peak period for emigr: 1 
Canada, he said, as more than: 100.0% 
persons entered Canada from this cow 
try in each of the five years. The lar 
number was about..140,0007in 1 


sued in the language of the countries’ of 
northern Europe carry the Dominion’s 
advertising in the United States, it was 
brought out. f 
The latest Canadian figures .in the 
possession of Mr. Husband. show that 
26,137 inquiries were received during the 
fiscal year 1927-28 by the agencies ‘in 
this country, in addition to 2,002 re- 
ceived at Ottawa. This represents a 
total of 28,139 inquiries, as compared 
with 17,888 the previous year—a gain 
ef 10,251, or about 57 per cent. 

This advertising in publications is 
supplemented by distribution of booklets 
and other publications intended to make 
Canada better known in lands from 
which immigration is desired, according 
to Mr. Husband. . 


Americans Attracted 


The Canadian system of recruiting 
colonists was praised by Mr. Husband 
who said that in late years it has in- 
duced thousands of Americans, partic- 
ularly from middlewestern States, to 
move to Canada. He added that he be- 
lieved it was necessary to become a cit- 
izen of Canada before taking advantage 
of the Dominion’s homestead law, but 
that there was plenty of cheap land 
available. Branch railroads are built so 
that new lands will be opened up, he 
added. 

American. statistics showing by occu- 
pations the number of citizens perma- 
nently departed during the fiscal year 
1929 reveal that farmers led all other 
classes, Mr. Husband said. ‘There were 
226 naturalized and 1,837 ‘native-born 
farmers who left during the year. Of 
the 2,146 naturalized citizens removing 
to all foreign countries, 133 were of the 
professional class, including 35 in the 
clergy, 24 engineers and 20 teachers. 
The total of skilled workers leaving was 
565, including 69 clerks and: accountants, 
33 carpenters and joiners, 23 mechanics, 
and 22 machinists. The miscellaneous 
class numbered 673, of whom 226 were 
farmers, 150 laborers, 79 servants, and 
71 merchants and dealers. Those having 
no occupation, including women and 
children, numbered 775. 

No Increase Seen 


Of the 21,297 native-born citizens de- 
parting during the 1929 fiscal year, 1,770 
belonged to the professional class.|trons it is 
Teachers led this group with a total of 


DVERTISEMENT 


Single Rooms 
With Real Beds 


on Pennsylvania T 
, By P. R. R. 


“What an easy way to see you | 
the lady exclaimed. ‘How luck 
are nowadays! Here you have i. 
vate room with all the comforts « 
home. I didn’t realize that travel 
could be so luxurious.” 
Proper enthusiasm has gree 
introduction of the “single-roc 
cars on many of the overnight t 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad. - 
The new cars offer complete pri- 
vacy. Each room contains, instead © 
a berth, a real bed provided with box 
springs, a comfortable mattress, - 
ple bedding and a silk coverlet. 
bed is placed crosswise of the 
and is converted inf@"a luxw 
lounge in the daytime. ty ; 
Each room is a separate unit uni 
complete control of the oce 
Ventilation, heating, lighting, ca 
regulated at a touch. There are al 
a lavatory, a washstand, a fold 
table for writing, and a specially co 
structed box in the door which 
ceives shoes left for the porter 
clean. 2 
The adoption of these cars by” 
Pennsylvania is another indicat 
of its constant effort to provide 7 
utmost in travel comfort to the 
privileged to serve. 
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@ New members 

of the prosperous 

family of United States 

Daily advertisers, the New 

Year’s list covering only a 

sixty-day period, record here 

their signatures as sign boards of 
successful endeavor. | 


@ Thus is added to a goodly company fresh 


messages that march, shoulder to shoulder with 


news columns of original source information, 


straight to a 


readership unequaled in America. 


Your advertising in The United States Daily is in good 
company. ) 
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E Kansas Levy May Exempt 
; Property Taxed Elsewhere 


dends, Sales and Book 
ae 
rice of 


ctors in Decision 


—< of the Board of Tax Ap- 
) tha’ Mar. 1, 1913, value of 
of stock of a closed corporation 
$150 should be sustained in this 
se, the Cireuit Court of Appeals for 
P| 





ixth Circuit held. The stock was 
before Mar. 1, 19138, and sold in 
the gain, therefore, 


amount of dividends declared in 
1912 and 1913, as well as/two sales 
in 1909-and 1919 and the book 
of the stock were taken into con- 
the court pointed out. An 


13. was a trivial amount only, the 
said am 





“WARREN A. CARTIER 


2 Vv. 
IMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 


No. 5383. 
n to review and order of the Board 
of Tax Appeals. 

MoorMAN and HICKENLOOPER, 
Jon Judges, and ANDERSON, District 
. Opinion of ‘the Court 
: Feb. 14, 1930 
_ AwNoperson, District Judge: This is a 

petition to review an order of the United 
Bites Board of Tax Appeals. The rec- 
presents only one question, viz: the 
of common stock in the Star Watch 
Company of Ludington, Mich., on 
. 1, 1913. In 1906 petitioner bought 
shares at $100 per share, or par. In 


Thus the amount of his profit, 


; a fe : "| the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
: ” \ e 0 
m Shares Important) the ‘First Circuit held. ‘The property of 


"3300 per share for the stock in! 


Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Cireuit. | 


he sold the same stock for $500 vg 


taxing purposes, depends on the value! 
 f the stock on Mar. 1, 1913. 





Bequest of Annuity 


Paid by Estate 
Is Held Not to Be Taxable as Income 





Court Denies Levy Although Part Payment Was Made 
From Earnings of Property; No Specific Fund Set Aside 





ass.—The bequest of an an- 
nuity was not taxable as income in this 


the estate was charged with ent of 
the annuity and no specific fund was set 
aside in trust for its payment, the court 
pointed out. The fact that 28 sre if 
a part of the annuity was made out of 
income of the estate did not render the 
bequest taxable; the court ruled. 


COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE 





Vv. 
Sys, WHITEHOUSE. 


taxable 
d on the Mar. 1, 1913 value, the! Circuit Court of Appeals, First Circuit. 


No. 2294. 


— from Board of Tax Appeals. 
Before an ANDERSON and WIL- 
Son, JJ. 


Opinion of the Court 
_ Feb. 17, 1930 — 
ANDERSON, J.—This is an appeal by the 


Reid v. Brown, 54 Misc. Rep. 483; 106 
N. Y. Sup. 27, 

They are therefore not subject ‘to the 
provisions of law which forbid the alien- 
ation by a beneficiary of the benefits'of a 
trust fund. 

See also Matter of Gurnee, 84 Misc. 
Rep. (N. Y¥.) 324; 147 N. Y. Sup. 396, 
and Matter of Kohler, 198 App. Div. (N. 
Y.) 8, 20; 183 N. Y. Sup. 550. Remsen 
on the Preparation and Contest of Wills, 
section 2, where it is said: . 

“An annuity is substantially different 
‘om a gift of the income or use 6f pro 
erty. An annuity is a fixed amount di- 
rected to be paid absolutely and gener- 
ally without contingency. An ‘income 
embraces only the net profits.after de- 
ducting all necessary expenses and 
charges, and consequently is uncertain 


lin amount. 
Annual taxes on principal gre de- 
ducted from a use. or income, but not 





from annuities. 


An annuity is presumed 
to be for life, 


unless otherwise. ex- 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue from | pressed. It maybe given to two or more 
an advers_ decision of the Board of Tax arene with right “ survivorship, as 


Appeals in 7 B. T. A. 600. It involves ‘to a husband and wife ‘during their nat- 
the question whether an annuity of| yral lives,’” 


$5,000 \bequeathed to Sybil Whitehouse 
by James Gordon Bennett is taxable to 
her as inconte. Bennett, a citizen of 
New York, died on May 14, 1918, leav- 
ing a will, duly probated, by which the 
appellee and several others were left an- 
nuities aggregating.over $100,000; the 
residue of the estate was. left to a public 
charity, the James Gordon Bennett Me- 
morial Home for New York Journalists, 
to be incorporated “as soon as precti- 
cable;” pending such incorporation, the 
income of the estate was left to three 
friends (also made executors) abso-- 
lutely; ‘the home was organized in May, 
1919—about a year after Bennett’s 
death. 

By the executors’ account on Dec. 30, 
1920, they show that they had perma- 
nently set aside to the home a residue 
of personal property of $3,133,260, sub- 
ject to taxes, annuities, and other 
charges. ‘This annuity, and most of the 
others, were paid from the corpus of 


The corporation was a close corpora-|the estate, until. Nov. 14, 1920; there- 


| tion with only four shareholders. In 1909 
one of the shareholders purchased 
_ shares 


100 
from another shareholder at $110, 
‘and then, a year later, sold one-third of 
the stock so pirebdend at $111 per share. 
‘These were the only stock sales till 1920. 
Mowever, in August, 1913, a relative of 
“wne of the stockholders offered to pur- 
10 shares from the petitioner at 
share, and the petitioner de- 
the offer. 
Previous to Mar. 1, 1913, there had 
three dividends declared and paid, | 
of 5 per cent in 1911, one of 6 per 
in 1912, and another of 6 per cent 

1913. The book value of the stock 
Was slightly in excess of $150 per share. 
The books were conservatively kept, and 
Ro good. will was carried on the books. 
The appraised value for insurance pur- 

of the company’s property was 
Mearly twice the amount of the book 
Some testimony was introduced 

to the effect of the case of the United 

i vy. Keystone Watch Case Co. (a 
eins under the anti-trust law which 
begun in 1911) on the “good will” 

and future prospects of the Star Watch 
Company. As the Keystone case 

Was not decided till early in 1915, it is 
difficult to see how the mere inauguration 
dency of the suit could have 

value to the stock of the Star 

‘atch Case Co. in March, 1913. 

- This is a summary of the testimony | 
on which the Board of Tax Appeals fixed 
the value of the stock of the Star Watch 
Case Company at $150 per share as of 
Mar. 1, 1913. 
.. The finding of the commissioner is! 
Supported by the three small dividends 
declared previous to March, 1913; the 
only sales of stock near to that time at 
$110 and $111, respectively; and the book 
Value of the corporation. 

The offer of $300 made in the Summer 
of 1913 was for a trivial amount of stock 
only. : é 

Stock in a close corporation is no- 
toriously hard to sell. There is no mar- 
ket except that afforded by the few other 
stockholders. The evidence does not 
clearly show a value of this stock above | 
that fixed by the Board. 

The finding of the Board is accordingly 
affirmed. 





Kansas Taxpayer Seeks 
To Enforce Intangible Rate | 


State of Kansas: 

Topeka, Mar. 6. 
Application for an alternative writ of 
Mandamus to compel the Douglas County 
treasurer to accept real estate taxes at 
the intangible rate of 50 cents per $100 
of assessed valuation was filed in the 
State supreme court Mar. 1. The papers} 
im the case show that the plaintiff relies | 
upon the dissenting opinion of Justice| 
arvey in the State bank tax case (IV| 
U. S. Daily 3621:4) in which it was con- 
tended that if the shares of State banks 
fan not be taxed at a higher rate than 
cents on each $100, it may be that 
“mo other property in the State can be 

taxed at a higher rate. 

Attorney General W. A. Smith advised 
governor that the intangible prop-| 
‘erty tax law should be repealed to avoid} 
openty owners claiming the benefit of 
itation of the intangible tax rate, it 
Was explained (IV U. S. Daily 3574:7) | 
and the governor mentioned the matter 
in his message to. the legislature (IV U. 
S. Daily 3652:1). The court set Mar. 5| 
ms the date of the hearing. wn 














State of Kansas: 

Topeka, Mar. 6. 
A bill (H. 22) exempting from taxa- 
tion personal property already taxed in 
another ‘State the same year has passed 
the house by a vote of 105 to 4. The bill, 
‘was explained, is intended to exempt 


but which remain in Kansas only 
a@ short period, usually from two to 
months. 

State tax commission recently 
down a formal order that such 
‘ are subject to tax at the full rate, 
im a petition entitled “In the matter of 
ke application for relief from a tax 


and Divine and Wagoner, a part- 
" The commission pointed out 


ip. 


cattle brought in from another | Matter of Toms, 





va re is no provision in the present 
mer oxen?! grazing cattle from tax- 


after, this and most of the others from | 


income. 
Applicable Provisions 
Of Act Explained 


The applicable provisions of the reve- 
nue act of 1921, c. 186, 42 Stat. 227, are 
as follows: 


Sec. 213. That for the purposes of this 


| title (except as otherwise provided in section 


233) the term ‘gross income’— 

(a) Includes gains, profits, and income de- 
rived from salaries, wages, or compensation 
for personal service * * * of whatever kind 
and in whatever form paid, or from profes- 
sions, vocations, trades, businesses, com- 
merce, or sales, or dealings in property, 
whether real or personal, growing out of the 
ownership or use of or interest in such 
property; also from interest, rent, dividends, 
securities, or the transaction of any business 
carried on for gain or profits, or.gains or 
profits and income derived from any source 
whatever. The amount of all such items 
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Other Cases Cited as 


Basis for Decision 

In its legal nature, an annuity, such 
as is here involved, is a legacy payable 
in installments, generally during the life 
a legatee. Gompare 3 C. J. pp. 201, 

Of course, in administering an estate, 
taxes, debts, legacies—including annui- 
ties—are paid primarily out of income, 
if available, then out of personal prop- 
erty, and, lastly, from realty. In admin- 
istering this testator’s estate, the first 
year’s income went to his executors; con- 
sequently, the annuities were property 
paid from the corpus of the estate. n 
the home was _ organized, but presum- 
ably had few occupants, so that income 
remained available for at least a large 
part of the annuities. 

But if the residue set aside for the 
home, subject to the agnuities, etc., had 
proved nonincome-producing, or if the 
executors had applied all income received 
to the use of the home, the corpus of the 
residue would have had to be charged 
with the payment of the annuities. It 
follows that the actual payment of the 
appellee’s annuity from income was 


;merely an incident, probably temporary, 
|of the administration of the estate; it 


might almost be called an accident. 
If material, we assume that all of the 
annuities were subject to the estate tax; 


|so that, to sustain the Commissioner’s | 


| 
| 
| 


| 


construction, would involve double tax- 
ation—a result “te be avoided unless re- 
quired by express words” of a tax act. 
United States v. Supple-Biddle Co., 265 
U. S. 189, 194. 


Length of Available 


Income Not Certain 

We agree with the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals that the cases of Irwin v. Gavit, 
268 U. S. 161, and Heiner v. Beatty, 17 


(except as provided in subdivision».(e) of | Fed. (2d) 743, affirmed 276 U. S. 598, are 


section 201) shall be incldded in tHe! gross | not in point. 


income for the taxable year in which re- 
ceived by the taxpayer; * * * but 

(b) Does not include the following items, 
whieh shall be exempt from taxation under 
this title: * * * 

(3) The value of property acquired by gift, 
bequest, devise, or deseent (but the income 
from such property’ shall be included in 
gross income) -* * * 

Sec. 219. (a) That the tax imposed by 
sections 210 and 211 shall apply to the in- 
come of estates or of any kind of property 
held in trust including— 

(1) Income received’ by estates of de- 
ceased persons during the period of adminis- 
tration or settlement of the estate; * * * 

(4) Income which is to be distributed to 
the beneficiaries periodically, whether or not 
at regular intervals, and the income collected 
by a guardian of an infant to be held or dis- 
tributed as the court may direct. * * * 

(c) Im cases under paragraphs (1), (2), or 
(3) of subdivision (a) or in any other case 
within subdivision (a) of this section, ex- 
cept paragraph (4) thereof the tax shall be 
imposed upon the net income of the estate or 
trust and shall be paid by the fiduciary, ex- 
cept that in determining the net income of 
the estate of any deceased person during the 
period of administration or settlement there 
may be deducted the amount of any income 
properly paid or credited to any legatee, heir, 
or other beneficiary. In such cases the es- 
tate or trust shall, for the purpose of the 
normal tax, be allowed the same credits as 
ore allowed to single persons under section 
216. 
(d) In cases under paragraph (4) of sub- 
division (a), and in the case of any incéme 
of an estate during the period of adminis- 
tration or settlement permitted by subdivi- 
sion (c) to be deducted from the net income 
upon which tax is to be paid by the fiduciary, 
the tax shall not be paid by the fiduciary, 
but there shall be included in computing the 
net income of each beneficiary that part of 
the income of the estate or trust for its tax- 
able year which, pursuant to the instrument 
or order governing the distribution, is~dis- 
tributable to such beneficiary, whether dis- 
tributed or not, or if his taxable year is 
different from that of the estate or trust, 
then there shall be included in computing his 
net income his distributive share of the in- 
come of the estate or trust for its taxable 
year ending within the taxable year of the 
beneficiary. 


Bequests Not Taxable 
Under New York Law 


The present question is whether this 


annuity was a gift or bequest under s, | redemption of real property ffom tax sales 
213 (b) (3), supra, or was distributive | by holders of mortgages; Taxation. 


income taxable under s. 219 (4), supra. 

We think the Board of Tax Appeals 
was right in holding it a bequest within 
the fair meaning of section 213 (b) (3), 
and therefore not taxable as part of the 
annuitant’s income. 

In general, we observe that the opin! 
ion of the Board of Tax Appeals is sound 
and adequate, both in its reasoning and 
in its citation and treatment of the per- 
tinent authorities; it leaves little to be 
added by this court. 

The law of New York obviously con- 
trols in construing the will. De Vaughn 
v. Hutchinson, 165 U. S. 566, 570. 

The corpus of the estate of the testa- 
tor was charged with the payment of 
the annuities. No specific fund was set 
aside in trust for their payment. Pier- 
repont v. Edwards, 25 N. Y. 128; Clark 


v. Clark, 147 N. Y. 639; Peck v. Kinney, | 


143 Fed. 76, and authorities cited. In 


84 Mise. Rep. (N. Y.) 


| 312; 147 N. Y. Sup. 550, the court said: 


Annuities like the one created by this 
will are simply bequests of certain spe- 
cific sums payable periodically. They do 
not possess any of the elements of a 
trust. Re f., Surr. section 737a; Matter 
of Collins, 144 N. Y. 522; 39 N. E. 629; 


by the estate of Lee Bivine, de- ————————————— ee 


ation, and no provision whereby the tax 
can be apportioned according to the 
nate of time such cattle remain in the 





nt. The taxpayer in the Gavit 
case was limited to receipt of part of the 
income from a trust fund, with remainder 
over. This was held by a majority of the 
Supreme Court not a gift or bequest 
within the meaning of the tax act, section 
213 (b) (3). But in th@finstant case,we are 
deals with a bequest of a sum certain, | 
payable during the life of the legatee, 
from the corpus of the estate, unless, of 
course, income be available for such pay- 
ment, as, pending development of needs 
of the home, there was. How long such 
income will be thus available is entirely 
uncertain. It would seem anomalous to 
tax such annuities as income of the re- 
cipient one year and not permanently. | 
Apparently the Government made no at- 
tempt to tax them for the two years 
when actually paid from th ecorpus of | 
the estate. 

In the Beatty case, the testator ex- 
pressly provided that there be “set apart 
* * * in trust * * * in separate funds, 
one for each annuitant, sufficient sums 
to produce by the clear net interest and 
income thereof, respectively, the several 
annuities, * * * and to pay the several 
annuities from the * * * income * * * or 
to purchase such annuities in life in- 
surance companies.” The Supreme Court 
affirmed, on the authority of Irwin V. 
Gavit, the decision of the Circuit Court, 
of Appeals for the Government, revers- 
ing the holding for the plaintiff in 10 
Fed. (2d) 390. 

The decision of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals is affirmed. 












Evidence— 
Evidence considered and find 
value of stock of closed les 
finding was supported by three small 
that time and a consideration of the 


















of a sum certain, payable durin 
the estate was charged with 


State Loses Verdict 
In du Pont Tax Case 


Transfer by Power. of Ap- 
pointment Is Not Subject 
To Estate Levy 








State of Delaware: 
Dover, Mar. 6. 


Property transferred by a power of 
appointment is not subject to the Dela- 
ware estate tax, the State supreme court 
held Feb. 27, in a case entitled. High- 
field v. Delaware Trust Company, ex- 
ecutor. The plaintiff in the case has 
conceded, the court says, that sucha 
transfer is not subject to the Delaware 
inheritance tax. 

The case inyolved two trusts, one val- 
ued at $257,230 and the other at $362,- 
407. Annie Rogers du Pont was to re- 
ceive the income from the trusts for 
life, ha pe ge in the trusts to 
distribu as directed in her will. Mrs. 
du Pont died in 1927 disposing of the 
trust property and the State sought to 
levy an inheritance and estate tax. 

The Delaware estate the court 
explained, was enacted for the purpose 
of enabling the State to take advantage 
of the credit which the Federal Govern- 
ment allows in imposing the Federal es- 
tate tax. It is immaterial to the bene- 
ficiary, the opinion pointed out, how the 
ease is decided, for whether the entire 
amount of the Federal tax be paid to the 
Federal Government or whether 20 per 
cent thereof be paid to that Government 
and the remaining 80 per cent to the 
State, means neither a saving nor a loss. 

“We recognize that our conclusion 
will deny to the State a substantial tax 
in the instant case and as time goes on 
may result in the los§ of considerable 
revenue,” the court saig, but “if the 
result be an _ objectidfiable one, the 
remedy lies with the legislature.” 





Minnesota County Seeks _ 
Tax on State-owned Land 


. 


State of Minnesota: 

St. Paul, Mar. 6. 
Polk County~has begun, an action to 
force the State to pay taxes on lands 
owned by the State rural credit depart- 
ment, W. K. Montague, assistant attor- 
ney general, recently announced orally. 
We have been served with notice, he 
said, that the county has placed the 





| rural credit department owned lands in 


Polk County on the delinquent tax list, 
and through this action threatens to sell 
the taxes on these lands, an action 


| which eventually would take the lands 


away from the State unless the taxes 
are paid. It is reported, Mr. Montague 
said, that other northern Minnesota 
counties are planning similar steps. 

The action, it was explained, was 
brought about by an attempt of the 
counties to secure payment of taxes by 
the State on lands taken over by the 
rural credit department as a result of 
the foreclosure of. mortgages. About 15 
farma which became the property of the 
rural credit department in 1928 are in- 
volved in the present action. The State 
contends, Mr. Montague explained, that 
under the rural credit amendment to the 
constitution,’ provision is made that the 
loans to aid agriculture shall be a public 
purpose, and that makes the lands fore- 
closed, lands held for a public purpose, 
which undér the constitution are exempt 
from taxes. 


Bills Introduced in 
State Legislatures 





State of New York 

S. 1118. Mr. Mastick. Amends section 259 
of the mortgage tax law by providing that 
bonds issued under a trust mortgage in ex- 
change for bonds previously issued shall be 
taxable as an advance under this article, ex- 
cept where time of payment of principal in- 
debtedness is not extended beyond date of 
retired bonds; Taxation. 


S. 1119. Mr. Mastick. Amending sec- 
tions 138 and 139 of the tax law relative to 


S. 1146. Mr. Mastick. Amends sections 
182, 183, 188, 192, 197, 210 of the tax law 
relating to the franchise tax on real estate 
corporations by providing for a tax on gross 
assets at a reduced rate; Taxation. ; 


A. 1479. Mr. Cornaire. \amends section 
198 of the tax law, so as to provide for an 
increase from one year to two years in mak- 
ing claims for revision and provides for in- 
terest on refunds except where the refund 
is due to an error in the return made by the 
taxpayer; Taxation. 

A. 1480. Mr. Cornaire. Amending sub- 
division 1, section 192 of the tax law, so as 
to fix June 30 as the date of filing returns 


instead of Feb. 15. 
1, 1931; Taxation. 

A, 1481. Mr. Cornaire. Amends section 
211 of the tax law by simplifying the lan- 
guage which has to do with the form of the 
report by eliminating the description of the 
segregation formula; form td contain any 
information which the tax commission may 
require for any purpose; changing the pro- 
vision for consolidated returns; Taxation. 

A. 1482. Mr. Cornaire. Amends section 
196 of the tax law relative to corporation 
tax by requiring commission to audit account 
in case of a wilfully false or fraudulent re- 
; turn, within two years after return is filed; 
Taxation. 

A..1483. Mr. Cornaire. Amends section 
214-a of the tax law relative to business cor- 
porations by providing section shall not ap- 
ply to purchase by one corporation of as- 


Law to take effect Jan. 





sets of another corporation for fair value 
}for cash or property other than stock or 
| securities of purchasing corporation; Taxa-| 
tion, 





A. 1484. Mr, Cornaire. Amends section 
215 of the tax law by providing a net loss 
allowance for similar conditions provided 
under the Federal revenue of 1928; Taxation. 

A. 1485. Mr. Cornaire. Amends section 
210 of the tax law. Proposes to tax invest- 
ment trusts and security trading corpora- 
tions under article 9 just as real estate an 
holding corporations are taxed; Taxation. 

A. 1486. Mr. Cornaire. Amends section 
217 of the tax law by authorizing commis- 
sion to make rules and require such informa- 
tion to be reported as it may deem necesasry 
to enforce provisions relating to franchise 
tax on business corporations; Taxation. 

A. 1487. Mr. Cornaire. Amends section 
219-a of the tax law by providing ¢ommis- 
sion shall audit accounts of business cor- 
porations paying franchise tax within two 
years after filing return; Taxation. 

A, 1488. Mr. Cornaire. Amends section 
218 of the tax law by providing interest on 
refunds and also that applications for re- 
vision may be made within two years instead 
of one year; Taxation. 

A. 1489. Mg, Cornaire. Amends section 
208 of the tax law relative to franchise tax 
on business corporations so as to permit de- 
duction in determining entire net income, of 
losses sustained in other years whether or 
not deductible by Federal Government; 
Taxation. 

A. 1490. Mr. Cornaire. Amends section 
214 of the tax law by proposing new segre- 
gation basis similar to one employed in 
Massachusetts; Taxation. 

A. 1491. Mr. Cornaire. Adds new section 
207-a authorizing the tax commission to 
make rules and regulations; Taxation. 

State of Texas 

H. 48. Mr. Eickenroht, etc. Motor vehi- 
cle licenses no@ to, be issued until ad valorem 
taxes on vehicle have been paid; Revenue and 
Taxation. 

H. 48. Mr. Finlay, ete. Occu 
of 2 cents per square foot on 
Revenue and Taxation. 

S. 6. Mr. Parrish. Motor vehicle licenses 
not to be issued until ad valorem taxes on 
vehicle have been paid; Revenue and Taxa- 
tion. 
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Gain or Loss—Sales—Stock of Closed Corporation—Mar. 1, 1913, Value— 


of Board of Tax Appeals that Mar. 1, 1913, 
ion was $150 per share sustained when such 


(C. C. A. 6)—V U. S. Daily, 48, Mar. 7, 1930. , 


“Gross Income—Exclusions—Bequests—Annuities—1921 Act— 

Section 213(b)(3) of the revenue act of 1921 exempting from income tax 
the value of property acquired by gift or bequest applied to the bequest 
the life of the legatee, when the corpus of 
@ payment of the annuity and no specific 
fund was set aside in trust for its payment, even though payment of a part 
of such annuity was made out of the income of the estate.—Commissioner 
v. Whitehouse. (C. C. A. 1)—V U.S. Daily, 48, Mar. 7, 1930. 









dividends, two sales of the stock ‘near 
book value.—-Cartier v. Commissioner. 


South Dakota Court Rules 
On Payments in Tax Suit 





South Dakota: 
Pierre, Mar. 6. 


i hen taxes are paid under protest 
and) an action for the recovery thereof 
is successfully maintained, the judg- 
ment should include interest at the 
statutory rate, the Supreme Court of 
South Dakota just has held in.a case en- 
titled Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha Railway Company v. Mundt, 

“It seems to us the fair, just and rea- 
sonable rule that when ,the sovereign 
submits itself to suit, unless the statute 
expressly provides to the contrary, it 
should come into court on the same 
basis “as to liability for ‘interest and 
costs, in the event of advers& decision, 
as any other suitor,” the opinion says. 

The law. forbids injunctive relief 
against the collection ef a wrongful tax, 


State of 


be; but compels the taxpayer to part with 


his money and pay the tax, whereupon 
the sovereign ‘consents to go into court 
and litigate the question of the right- 
fulness of payment, the court pointed 
out. “We think the sovereign thereby 
impliedly consents that. for the purpose 
of that suit it shall stand as any other 
suitor, and if judgment is adverse to it 
shall stand lable for costs, for interest 
on the judgment after rendition, and for 
igterest on the amount paid as money 
| had and received from the payment date 
to the judgment date.” > 





Private Trade Schools 
Must Pay Arkansas Tax 


State of Arkansas: 
Little Rock, Mar. 6. 


Privately owned commercial, technical 
or trade schools, operated for profit, are 
not enemies? from taxation, Attorney 
General Hal N. Norwood has just ad- 
vised the State tax commission. 








Montana Rules on Levy 
Against Personal Property 





State of Montana: 

Helena, Mar. 6. 
When a taxpayer was assessed with 
personal property, the taxes upon which 
were not a lien on real estate, the county 
treasurer, upon nonpayment of such 
taxes, is authorized to seize all or any 
part of the property, even though it has 
been transferred to other parties subse- 
quent to assessment day, First Assistant 
mereet General L. A. Foot recently 

ruled. 


A sufficient part of the property may 
then be sold to discharge the taxes due 
on the whole of the pesenel property as- 
sessed, together with statutory costs, the 
| opinion held. 


Credit Group Not Liable 
To Texas Franchise Tax 








2 


State of Texas: 
Austin, Mar. 6. 
A retail credit men’s association is 
not subject to the State franchise. tax, 
the Third Civil Appeals Court held Mar. 
5 in a case in which the Austin Retail 
Merchants’ Association was a party. 


‘ 





Warrants in Oklahoma 
Not Taxable as Money 





State of Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma City, Mar. 6." 


Municipal warrants are choses in 
tion, although funds are not on hand with 
which to pay them, and hence are not 
taxable as money, but may be registered 
| under section 9608, C. O. S. 1921, F. M. 
| Dudley, assistant attorney general, re- 
cently held. Section 9608, the opinion 
explains, permits certain securities to be 
registered by paying a tax of 4 mills for 
each year it is desired to have therh ex- 


-‘empted from State, county, municipal and 


school district taxes. 





| Kentucky Senate Passes 
- Gross Sales Tax Measure 





State of Kentucky: 
Frankfort, Mar. 6. 
The bill (H. 111) imposing a graduated 
gross sales tax on retail stores has been 
passed by the senate and sent to the 
governor for his action. 





‘Banking Group Postpones 
Hearings on Goodwin Bill 


Hearings on H. R. 7752, the Goodwin 

hill to.amend section sae, Revised Stat- 
utes, Pelating to the State taxation of 
national banks, which had been sched- 
uled for Mar. 10 and Mar. 17 by the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
were postponed a week by action of the 
Committee on Mar. 6. 
_ Representative Goodwin (Rep.), of 
Cambridge, Minn., stated at the meeting 
of the Committee on Mar. 6, that#fe 
|had received a telegram from George H. 
| Sullivan, chairman of~the Minnesota 
interim tax commission, to the effect 
|that taxing officials of all the States 
were planning to attend the hearings, but 
j that they’could not come before Mar. 17. 
The proponents of the bill will be heard 
en Mar. 17, and the opponents on Mar. 
24, according to the present plan. 





| 
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Your Income Tax 


By Robert H. Lucas 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Bad debts may be deducted from gross 
iticome in computing net income only 
for the year in which they are ascer- 
tained to be worthless and charged off 
the books of the taxpayer. The taxpayer 
should attach to his return a statement 


claimed for bad debts. Wheré the sur 
nel circumstances show that a debt 
is worth] 
legal action, in all probability, would 
not avail, proof of these facts is suffi- 
cient of their worthlessress. 
Unpaid ‘loans made to felatives or 
friends with little or no expectation of 
their return are not deduetible, but are 
regarded as gifts. If a debt is for- 
given, it cannot‘ be ,claimed. 
_ A valid debt proved to be worthless 
is not always a proper deduction, For 
example, unpaid amounts representing 
wages, salaries, or rentals, or similar 
items of taxable income,_are not al- 
lowed as/deductions unless included in 
the creditor’s return for the year or in 
the previous year. The fact that ex- 
pected income was not received does not 
decrease the amount of taxablé income. 


Foreign Trade Vital, 
Mr. Cooper States 


\Old Idea of Isolation Found 
To Be Impossible Under 
Present Conditions » 








i 
[Continued from Page 1.] 

for our cotton, this money ‘being- avail- 
| able to our British customers because of 
their shipments of supplies to the Malay 
states, or from the revenue derived from 
their investments in Malay rubber plan- 
tations. 

The overseas trade of individual coun- 
tries practically never balances. By this 
T mean that the value of goods exported 
by any country’does not usually equal 
the value of goods imported. But the 
payments and receipts of,,each country 
must balance, unless some. nau.ciis aie 
to go further and further into debt and 
others are to become overwhelming credi- 
tors. What, then, happens? Usually 
the balance is restored to a large extent 
by the so-called invisible exports and 
imports. Take Great Britain as a strik- 
ing example. She must exchange her 
manufactured products for raw materials 
and foodstuffs. But the commodity trade 
balance is always upfavorable. Last 
year her imports of goods were valued 
at $6,100,00Q,000, and her exports were 
$4,200,000,000. ‘The difference of about 
$2,000,000,000 was paid by her invisible 
exports. Among these were her receipts 
for ocean. freight carried by British- 
owned: ships; for insurance of all kinds; 
and, last but not least, her profits from 
foreign investments, these investments 
being estimated at approximately. $20,- 
000,000,000. In the case of France, ex- 
penditures of~American tourists coun- 
teract the apparently adverse trade bal- 
ance with the United States. In Italy, 
.both tourist expenditures: and -the re- 
mittances of Italian emigrants in Amer- 
ica to their relations at home contribute 
to fill the gap. potas 

Necessity of Balance 

But despite the visible and invisible 
exports and imports, the international 
trade of a nation may still be unbalanced. 
What happens them? Unless steps are 
taken to prevent it, the country’s cur- 
rency will either become depreciated or 
will command a premium in the world’s 
financial centers. Either condition penal- 
izes the country. If our visible and _in- 
visible exports regularly exceed our im- 
ports, there must be a constant flow of 
gold to America to make up the dif- 
ference. Unless some adjustment is 
made, the American dollar will com- 
mand a premium abroad. Currency like 
any other commodity follows the law of 
supply and demand. If the demand of 
our foreign customers for American 
dollars to pay for our exported goods 
exceeds the supply, the dollar will com- 





tion is rectified, our customers must re- 
duce‘ their pur ases. And if they re- 
c their purchases, we will lose the 

arket for that exportable surplus of 
our products—now about 10 per cent of 
our totah production—which is so neces- 
sary if we are to maintain our pros- 
perity at home. The only remedy yet 
discovered to maintain the international 
financial equilibrium has been to loan or 
invest our surplus balance abroad. 

The interdependence of nations im- 
poses new obligations on every country. 
The whole world has become one large 
economic family. And it is to our dis- 
advantage to have any poor relations, 
or even unpleasant relations,” either 
abroad or at home. Any business man 
knows that he can sell more goods to 
a prosperous customer than to a poor 
one. The same principle applies to our 
foreign customers. In case of necessity 
we must lend them money to tide them 
over their difficulties, or must even par- 
ticipate jn their enterprises, not as a 
matter of philanthropy, but to our own 
advantage. It is both humane and busi- 
nesslike to help them’ in their trouble. 

And there is another important point 
to be considered. We must study our for- 
eign customers and secure their cgnfi- 
dence if we are to retain their good “will 
and business. A lasting business con- 
nection either at home or abroad is 
founded on confidence and respect. Al- 
though it is pleasant to believe that our 
own people are the salt of the earth, an 
experience of 25 years in foreign trade 
has convinced me that no nation has a 
monopoly of either vice or virtue. 
Language and customs may vary, but 
human nature is much the same the 
world over. Therefore international 
friendship is decidedly worth while. 

To sum the-matter up: The increased 
and diversified requirements of mankind 
and the improvements in transportation 
and communication have made nations 
interdependent. Their products must be 
exchanged and their accounts ‘balanced. 
We can not remain smugly self-content 
when our neighbors and customers are 
suffering. The good old precept of 
“help thy neighbor” has a wider applida- 
tion today than ever before. Self-inter- 
est and humanity demand international 
good will and mutual understanding if 
we are to enjoy prosperity and. happi- 
ness® Both at home and abroad we can 
always apply with advantage that slo- 
gan jot the. Rotarians: “Seryice above 

elf. : 
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The foregoing is the full text of 

an address delivered Mar. 6 before 

‘| the International Foreign Trade 
Convention in. Buffalo, N. Y. 


STATEMENTS Onty Ane Presexten 
i1rHouT CoMMENT BY THE UNITED § 


State Taxation 





'showing the propriety of any deductions. 


ess’ and uncollectible, and that} 


mand a premium; and unless the situa- | 
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Fairness of Gravity 
Method in Louisiana 
Oil Taxation Argued 


System Used in Place of Levy 
On Value Is Declared Dis- 





pany in Appeal 


Claiming that_act 5 of the-Louisiana 
Legislature of 1928, which purports to 
impose a: severance tax on oil predicated 
on its gravity, denies to’ the Ohio Qil 
Company the equal protection of the 
laws, S. L. Herold appeared in the Su- 





preme Court of the United States on . 
Mar. 4, and asked the court to reverse ~ 
the decision of thé lower court in the | 


case of Ohio Oil Co. v. Conway, etc; 
No. 440. 
Prior to 1928 an 


which imposed a tax of 3 per cent of 
the market value of the oil at the time 
and place of severance, Mr. Herold ex- 
plained. The validity of such a tax was 
not questioned but the present act im- 
poses a tax ranging from 4 to 11 cents 
per barrel, upon a schedule based upon 


or comparative weight. 


tions, the intrease in its taxes resulting 
|from the amendatory act for the eight 
months -subgequent to the effective date 
of the statute was 110 per cent. The 
net result of the act is to impose’ widel 
ivarying burdens upon producers of 

in different rts of the State, Mr. 


gravity of the oil obtained from the 
different oil fields. > 


Discrimination Alleged 


‘systematic and oes discrimination 
against the appellant, Mr. Herold de- 
clared, and the discrimination effected 
rests upon no reasonable basis of classi- 
fication. The tax imposed is, levied 
neither according to quantity nor ‘to 
value, he said. 

The classification under the statute, 
resting not upon quality or composition 
of the oil, nor upon its utility or value, 





lant the equal protection of the laws as 
guaranteed- by the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, Mr. Herolé contended. 


_Assistant attorney general of Louisi- 


ana, W. H. Thompson, appeared for the > 


State and argued that the fact that the 
present tax as applied to the. appellant 
works a hardship is no reason for declar- 
ing it unconstitutional. “It may be gust 
one of the necessary evils of taxation,” 
he adde . 


Wide Discretion Allowed 
This court .has repeatedly held that 


the equal protection clause of the Four- - 


teenth Amendment does not take from 


criminatory by Ohio Com- ” 


Herold argued, due to the difference in -* 


The statuté in question operates a ~ 








_ are Laer de 


ay tue 


* 
“ 


ct was in force ... 


no other standard that that of gravity > 


As applied to the appellant’s opera~ 


nor upon any other basis other than -- 
that of weight is therefore unreasonable - 
and arbitrary and denies to the appel- 


the State the right to classify, but that : 


it admits the exercise of a wide discre- 


tion and only avoids the classification. 


when it is without reasonable basis, and. 


is palpably artiipery, My, Thompsen ar- 


gued. This statute, added, is not un- 
reasonable and arbitrary, despite the fact 
that it may amount to a classification. 

George Seth Guion also argued for 
the State, and explained to the court th 
composition and characteristics of oil an 
the oil industry. He pointed to the dif- 
ference in transportation costs as affect- 
ing the price received for the oil and the 
relation of that price to the classifica- 
tion provided by the tax. 


ing at the tax is not arbitrary and un- 
reasonable. 


Sumter Cousin and R. L. Benoit were 
on the briefs with Mr. Herold. Attorney 


on the brief with Mr. Thompsof and 
Mr. Guion. 


| Proceedings of the 


Court of Claims of the 
United States 





Mar, 6 


Hon. Fenton W. Booth, Chief Justice; 
and Hons. William R. Green, Benjamin 


Associate Judges. 





field et al.; D-843, North Star Chemical-Co.; 
F-310, Missouri Pacific R. R. Co. 
| Cases argued and submitted: D-380, Re- 
sort Hotel Co., by Mr. Stanley Hinrichs and 
Mr. Frank S. Bright for plaintiff, and Mr. 
R. C, Williamson for defendant; H-204, 
Heid Bros. Co., by Mr. Walton Hendry for 
e's and Mr. H. H..Rice for defendant; 
-38, Second National Bank of Saginaw, 
| trustee, by Mr. Theodore B. Benson for 
plaintiff and Mr. J, H. Sheppard for de- 
fendant; H-434, Mohawk Milk Co. and J-126, 
Colorado Condensed Milk Co., by Mr. Robert 
N. Anderson for plaintiff and Mr. P. M. Cox 
for defendant. 
Calendars. for Mar. 10 
Law calendar: 
H-137, Matson Navigation Co.; E-117 and 


H. Littleton and Thomas S. Williams, 


Cases submitted: D-841, Abraham Rosen- -. 


ro 


In conclusion Mr. Guion declared that _ 
the use of the gravity methods in arrive - 


General of Louisiana Pércy Saint was’ 


é 


K-463, Joseph P.- Nolan; a 


B-174, Venezuelan Meat Export Co., Ltd. 


Trial calendar: J-563,The Sayers & Scovil 
Co.; E-612, John M. Enright & Andrew 


Fletcher Jr.; 17633 Cong., The Village of 
Harbor Springs, Mich.; J-670, Utah Power . 
& Light Co.; D-40, Standard Dredging Co. t 







Journal of the 


Patent Appeals 


March 6 
Present: Presiding Judge William J,: 


Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar EB, 
Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. Gar« 
rett, and Irvine L. Lenroot. 

William R. Wood, of Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Warner I. tomy og of Washin 
C.,and William F. Wilder, Walter L. Pi 
George F, Gourley, and Robert S. Al 
of New York, were admitted to senctial 

Patents ‘ 

No. 2266. Ex parte Laura M, Schneider. 
Improvement in hose supporter. Argued 
by Mr. Robert S. Ally for appellant, and 
by Mr. T. A. Hostetler for the Board of 
Patent Appeals, 

No, 2277. Ex parte Fred C. Walter. De- 
sign for bumperette. Argued by Mr. Wil« 
liam R. Wood, for appellant, ‘and 
A. Hestetler for the 
Patents. 

0. 2270, Marion M. Harrison’ et al. y, 
Sydney M. Cadwell. = 
ing rubber. Argued by Mr. William F, 
Hall for appellant, and by Mr. George F, 


Gourley and Mr, I 
fatten y an r. Walter Pipes for ap- 





. 


Court of Customs and |. 


on, D, : 


by Mr. T, . 
Commissioner of , 


fa SS a 


Process of: vuleaniz- ~ 
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Legislation Urged 


~ To Aid in Restoring 


j 


4 


ae 


~ 


meni 


es Higher Cotton Prices 


Senate Committee. Recom- 

~ ‘mends Closer Supervision 
of Exchanges and Acre- 
age Improvement 


[Continued from Page 2.] 
price of cotton goods in purchases by 
certain of the largest merchandisers, 
dealers, and consuming industries. 

8. Various witnesses placed particular 
stress upon the harmful effects which in 
many instances are said to attend the 
buying and selling of cotton “on call.” 
To quote one witness: 


“The method of handling spot cotton 
has also undergone a change and a uni- 
versal system has grown up of what is 
known as buying and selling ‘on call.’ 
This new scheme of trading has had its 
influence, in my opinion, very adversely 
on future buyers, during the period of 
movement, buying large, quantities of 
cotton daily, sell hedges against their 
purchases. In turn they sell the cotton 
on call’ to spinners, buyers’ option to fix 
the price based on a specific future 
month. The cotton is often shipped out 
before it is called. As a matter of prac- 
tice, the transfegring of calls from month 
to month and often from one*year to 
another has grown up. This is a most 
uncommercial practice. This means that 
a merchant buys cotton from a farmer, 
sells a hedge against it, then lends the 
cotton to the spinner, who at his option 
buys in the futures for the account of 
the merchant, thereby fixing the price of 
the sale of the cotton to the spinner. It is 
equivalent to permitting the spinners to 
speculate without trading in futures and 
on the capital of the merchant. 


“It is to be noted that the spinner does 
not have to buy his hedge when the 
merchant is buying cotton and selling 
hedges under this practice; and unless 
speculators buy sufficient to offset the 
hedge selling of the merchants the spin- 
fier will buy in his hedges gradually on 
a sagging market. The cotton exchanges 
and the American Cotton Shippers As- 
sociation ought to pass rules that the 
price of all cotton sold ‘on call’ must be 
fixed within one week after date of sale.” 

Call Transactions Important * 

On the subject of call transactions, the 
Federal Trade Commission, in its report 
on the cotton trade, published in 1924, 
stated that a large part of the export 
business in cotton, as well as a consider- 
able portion of the buying of the domes- 
tic mills, was even then being done on 
either buyers’ or sellers’ call, and that 
mills very largely used the buyers’ call 
basis. Witnesses tell us now that in re- 
cent years call transactions have as- 
sumed greater importance than ever be- 
fore, and that certain of the cooperative 
associations participate in them. It was 
freely stated that this type of business 

may ave been an important contributing 

factor to this season’s decline in prices. 
The Committee was unable to obtain in- 
formation as to the actual amount of call 
transactions or price fixations or the 
months and markets upon which call sales 
are’ based, and was unable, therefore, to 
arrive at definite conclusions as to the 
influence of this method of selling upon 
prices, 

Witnesses were not, of course, in 
,agreement’ on all points, and the brief 
investigation which has been made does 
not enable the Committee to conclude 
with ‘certainty whether all of the above 
mentioned factors have in fact con- 
tributed to the condition which formed 
pd subject matter of the Senate resolu- 

jon. 

The Committee is nevertheless of the 
opinion from its study of the subject that 
among the factors recited above may be 
found largely the explanation for the 
failure of cotton to sell at higher 
prices, and that certain of the practices 
and influences referred to cah and do at 
times interfere with the normal course 
of prices which bona fide supply and: de- 
mand conditions justify. Obviously, 
needed improvement in some of the direc- 
tions, indicated can come about only 
through voluntary action among the in- 
dustries concerned. It is believed that 
in still other directions legislation may 
be helpful. 4 

Farmer Imposed Upo 

The Committee is also of the opinion 
that the cotton farmer is often imposed 
upon by the field buyer, as the farmer 
is unable to. get competitive bids for 
his cotton because the buying has become 
in recent years so centralized and con- 
centrated in the hands of a small num- 
ber of powerful firms whose buyers often 
take ‘advantage of the farmers isolation 


au lack of knowledge of grades and 


staple and the prevailing or current 
market quotations on these. 

The Committee likewise believes there 
are determined attacks during each cot- 
ton harvesting season by combinations 
of foreign buyers, which are so organ- 
ized that a single buyer may represent 
several million spindles in more than 
one foreign country and such buyer or 
agency with unlimited capital at his 
.command and very limited competition 
in buying, is able artificially to. depress 
the American price of cotton to the 
grrantage of his principals. It is be- 
lieved that this matter might well be 
investigated. : 

With respect to the cotton futures, 
markets, it should be pointed out that. 
the Committee is particularly impressed 

2 with the lack of reliable exact informa- 
tion cerning fundamental conditions 
existing from day to day in those mar- 
kets, and with the fact that no govern- 

tal agency is authorized to exercise 

any regulatory supervision or control 
whatever over the actual processes of 
future trading or to obtain current in- 

- formation of a kind which would be 
absolutely essential to any reliable con- 
clusions with respect to manipulative or 
unnatural influences which from time 


* ° to time are supposed to have an effect 


in their operations. 


Farm Board Approves 


ti 


Loans Totalling $600,000 


The Federal Farm Board on Mar. 6 

announced the approval of loans aggre- 

‘$600,000 to two cooperative as- 

tions. The Board’s announcement 

follows in ‘full text: 

' Approval of the applications. of 

cooperative associations for loans was 

announced today by the Federal Farm 


The Maryland Tobacco Growers As- 


ation, Baltimore, .» has been 
granted a supplementa! commodity loan 
mot exceeding $5 


_|Marketing Association to Incorporate 


As Sales Organization for Livestock 


Facilities of Agricultural Marketing ‘Act to Be Made 
Available to Stock Raisers Under Plan of Farm Board - 


Acceptance of. its marketing . agree- 
ment by cooperative associations doing 
an amount of business equal to two- 
thirds’ of that of all the cooperative 
livestock sales agencies in 1929 will be 
followed by incorporation of the Na- 
tional Livestock Marketing Association, 
the Federal Farm Board has announced. 

The plan for this agency, which is in- 
tended to make .the facilities of the 
agricultural marketing act available to 
livestock raisers, has been under con- 
sideration for several montKs. 

A sutimary of the Board’s announce- 
ment-was published in the issue of Mar. 
6. The statement follows in full text: 

A plan#for the National Livestock 
Marketing Association and two subsidi- 
aries was accepted by coaperative live- 
stock sales-agencies at the close of their 
two-day meeting held in Chicago -on 
Feb. 25 and 26. 

The plan for the establishment of the 
national association, which will be cap- 
italized at $1,000,000, was worked out 
by representatives of farmer-owned and 
controlled livestock sales agencies in co- 
operation with the Federal Farm Board. 
The cooperatives and the Board have 
been working on this plan for several 
months. It provides for two subsidi- 
aries, the National Feeder and Finance 
Corporation and the National Livestock 
Publishing Asso¢iatign. , 

It also provides a marketing agree- 
ment running between the National 
Livestock Marketing Association and its 
member agencies. The member agencies 
will include the various, livestock: sales 
agencies located on terminal matkets 
throughout the United States which in 
1929 sold $300,000,000 worth of live- 
stock and the National Order Buying 
Company, the Western Cattle Market- 
ing Association, and the State livestock 
marketing associations. 


Organization Plans 
Are Being Submitted 


The national livestock marketing plan 
and agreement # being submitted to the 
boards of directors of the different co- 
operative livestock sales agencies for 
approval. The national will be incor- 
porated when the plan has been approved 
and the marketing agreement has been 
signed by cooperatives handling an 
amount of livestock equal to two-thirds 
of the business done by all cooperative 
livestock sales agencies in 1929, or ex- 
pressed by resolution of their board of 
directors that they will sign and abide 
by the —. of the contract. 

In order to have a representative on 
the board of directors of the . National 
Livestock Marketing Association, a menf- 
ber agency must have marketed during 
the previous calendar year not less than 
2,500. single-deck carloads, or the equiva- 
lent, of livestock. 

Cooperative livestock sales agencies 

handling less than 2,500 single-deck car- 
loads may becdme: stockholders of the 
national association if approved by the 
board of director of that association. 
An agency is not‘ entitled to representa- 
tion on the: board<until it is marketing 
2,500 single-deck carloads a year. 
, One of the main features of the plan 
is that the control of sales and policies 
of member cooperative sales agencies 
will be vested in the ‘national associa- 
tion. This control will be effected by 
a sales board consisting of managers of 
the National Livestock Marketing As- 
sociation, the National Order Buying 
Company, and the National Feeder and 
Finance Corporation. 

In developing the plan for the proposed 
national agency, the .cooperatives and 
the Federal Farm-Roard made an effort 
to establish marketing machinery ade- 
quate to meet the needs of every group 
of livestock producers in the United 
States. 
sociation will serve the farmer who has 
five hogs as well as the ranchman with 
20,000 head of cattle. In addition, the 
national association, when finally 
organized, will be eligible to borrow 
money from the Federal Farm Board, 
and plans have been provided for ade- 
quate financing facilities and services 
for all livestock producers,, Under the 
national plan a way has been provided 
to finance livestock producers by assist- 
ing the cooperative marketing associa- 
tions. in establishing regional credit cor- 
porations in the districts of the Federal 
Intermediate Credit Banks: These cor- 
porations will function through a na- 
tional feeder and finance corporation, 
owned and controlled by the National 
Livestock Marketing Association, which 
will serve the members of the coopera- 
tive sales agencies. This is expected to 
aid in increasing membership of the 
locals. mt 

It is provided in the adopted plan that 
before any dividends are paid. on the 
stock of the National Livestock Market- 
ing Association, a reserve equal to the 
authorized capital stock shall be set up. 
The men who formulated the new plan 
of a national sales agency for livestock 
recognized that perhaps the greatest 
weakness in our present cooperative 
marketing machinery is a lack of cen- 
tralization of sales and policy control. 
They also recognize the weakness of a 
cooperative marketing plan for any com- 
modity built up of various regional or 
terminal associations which compete 
with one another. These weaknesses 
have been taken care of in the proposed 
marketing system. 


Reports Are Prepared 
And Released Daily 


Coordination and control of sales in 
the national association is a service 
which none of the cooperatives have at 
the present time, and which none of the 
livestock associations acting alone could 
ever render, The salés board of the na- 
tional will obtain the most authoritative 
information relative to the supply and 
demand situation with respect to live- 
stock and }ivestock products. 

With this information as a basis, the 
sales board of the national will prepare 
and transmit: reports to the member 
livestock sales agencies early each busi- 


enable the association to make advances 
on additional’ member-produced tobacco 
that are not praeticable under its pres- 
ent credit facilities. 

The Shelby County Milk Producers 
Association, Memphis, Tenn., has been 
ranted a physical facilities loan of 
100,000. The Board’s action was taker 
after G. H. Moorer, a director of the 
association, had presented the applica- 
tion. The association is a milk distrib- 
uting organization. Mr. Moorer said the 


‘loan from the-Farm Board would enable 


the’ association to. provide facilities for 
the modern and efficient handling of. the 


$500,000, This loan will) products of its members, 


ness day and ‘during the trading hours 
fot, their direction. It is believed that 
the national association willbe able to 


build up fo¥ the cooperatives fnfoyma- 


The National Marketing As». 


| 


tion concerning supply and demand con- 
ditions in the livestock and meat trade 
that will compare favorably with in- 
formation that the buyers have when 
they send out “their instructions each 
market day to their representatives over 
the United States. * 

Then, too, the national association is 
expected to perform another important 
function by standardizing and making ef- 
fective prices and grades of livestock and | 
livestock products. This will be brought 
about through centralized control and in- 
formation as to production and demand, 
and through the association’s work with 
the livestock advisory commodity com- 
mittee which will*later be established 
under the provisions of the agricultural 
marketing act. This will probably be 
the greatest stabilizing influence in the 
industry. 


Supervision of Sales 
Exceeds All Agencies 


The national will have control of the 
sale of the largest volume of livestock of 
any agency in the United States. It will 
have its finger on the pulse of the trade 
through orders received by the National 
Order Buying Company, Through the 
movement and financing of feeders, the 
national will be able to have more de- 
pendable information than any other 
sales agency that has operated in this 
country. " brat 

If the volume of livestock which is now 
being lost to cooperatives through direct 
shipping could be added to the volume 
now haritiled by the cooperative livestock 
sales agencies, the ‘National Livestock 
Marketing Association would be in a 
strong position to carry out*the various 
recommendations that might be made by 
the livestock advisory commodity com- 
mittee when it is brought.into existence. 
For example, if the advisory commodity 
committeé should recommend the stand- 
ardization of hog production in the inter- 
est of economy and present-day demands, 
the national association could make effec- 
tive such a recommendation. 

The national will furnish transporta- 
tion, legal, and other services for stock- 
men. Various services will be added as 
the demand for them arises to avoid 
saddling a large overhead on the associa- 
tions in the beginning. 


Millions Are Required 


To Finance Industry 

The livestock industry is the’ largest 
branch of agriculture in the United 
States and it takes hundreds of millions 
of dollars to adequately finance it. It is 
therefore, évident that the Farm Board, 
with a revolving fund of only $500,000,- 
000 with which to assist in financing the 
cooperative marketing associations han- 
dling livestock and all other commodities, 
would not be able to adequately finance 
the industry unless some plan is worked 
out to pyramid at least a portion, of this 
revolving fund. 

This can be done through the establish- 
ment of regional credit corporations 
authorized to discount their livestock 

aper with intermediate credit banks. 

or example, if the Farm Board makes a 
direct loan of $5,000,000 to an association, 
that association has a line of. credit of 
only $5,000,000. 

If the Farm Board loans $5,000,000 to 
an association with the understanding 
and agreement that this fund will be used 
to purchase the capital stock of a credit 
corporation, this original loan of $5,000,- 
000 may then be pyramided under the law 
to $50,000,000 'through the discounting of 
its agricultural ms with federal inter- 
mediate credit banks. 

The National Feeder and Finance Cor- 
poration is designed to meet the needs 
of the producers and feeders of cattle 
and sheep. Loans will be made only on 
stock being finished either on pastures 
or in feed lots. According to the pro- 
posal, the National Feeder and Finance 
Corporation will have a ‘capital stock of 
$5,000,000 consisting of 50,000 shares of 
common stock, par value $100. 

The National Livestock Marketing As- 
sociation will then be eligible to borrow 
money from the Federal Farm Board 
from time to time and use itfor the pur- 
chase ‘by that association of common 
stock in the National Feeder and Finance 
Corporation. Under this plan, the lat- 
ter corporation will use the money .orig- 
inally borrowed by the National Live- 
stock Marketing Association to purchase 
the common stock of regional credit cor- 
porations which will be set up in the va- 
rious intermediate credit bank districts. 

The, Feeder and Finance Corporation 
will operate; as far as the financing is 
concerned, as a holding company, but it 
wil. also operate as a marketing organi- 
zation*in that it will deal in feeder stock, 
both on and off the markets. It will be 
limited to handling the orders for mem- 
ber associations and individuals, and ‘not 
speculate in feeder stock. 


Credit Secured by 
Purchase of Bonds 


The regional tredit corporations will 
purchase Federal land bank bonds or .in- 
termediate credit bank debentures which 
will be deposited with the intermediate 
credit banks; to secure a line of credit 
which will be approximately 10 times the 
capital. stock. The common stock of the 
regional credit corporations held by the 
National. Feeder and Finance Corpora- 
tion could: be pledged to the Farm Board. 

Here is a specific example showing how 
the credit corporation would work in.a 
given territory:. Three States, Missouri, 
Illinois, and Arkansas, are included in 
the, district of the intermediate credit 
bank at St. Louis. 

In these three States there are 10 live- 
stock sales: agencies operating—two at 
Chicago, two at National Stock Yards, 
two at Kansas City, one atgPeoria, one at 
St. Joseph and one each at Springfield, 
Mo., and Springfield, Ill./ A. regional 
credit corporation would be set up in this 
district, with headquarters at St. Louis 
for petponse of expediting business. ~ 

The various cooperatives in this dis- 
trict who wish to do business with the 
credit corporation would subscribe for 
preferred stock of this regional credit 
CARROED EIN, To qualify as a stockholder, 
each association. would be required to 
purchase at least 50 shares of preferred 
stock, par value $100 a share. 

The me provides for. the establish- 
ment of a national livestock publishing 
association. This will be a subsidiary of 
the National Livestock Marketing Asso- 
ciation, with authorized capital stock. of 


$110,000. , 
The National Order Buying Company 
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Poultry Industry 


Electrical Carbon Trade 
Adopts Rules of Practice 


Six rules of business practice adopted 
by the electrical carbon industry at a 
trade practice conference held in Wash- 
ington, Oct. 10, 1929, have been ap- 
proved by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. 

Two rules relating to enticement of 
employes and secret rebates are affirm- 
atively approved as condemning viola- 
tions of law, and placed under Group I. 

The remaining rules are accepted as 
expressions- of the trade and relate to 
such subjects as terms of sale, free sam- 
ples, and price list publicity, They are 
listed as Group II rules. : 

Another rule in Group II provides that 
a committee on trade practices be cre- 
ated to investigate whether these resolu- 
tions are being observed, and to cooper- 
ate with the Federal Trade Commission 
in making the rules effective. 


Approximately 95 per cent of the in- 
dustry, on a basis of production, were 
present or represented at the meeting. 
Delegates came from such States as 
Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and Michigan. , 

Commissioner Edgar A. McCulloch 
presided at the meeting aided by 
Stephen C. Van Fleet, assistant director 
of Trade Practice Conferences. 


(Issued by Federal Trade Commission.) 


— A 
has been recognized as a market agency. 
Its volume and service are now well 
established. Under the new plan, its val- 
ume will be under the same control by 
contract as any terminal, State, or re- 
gional cooperative agency. 

It probably will be the only agency 
which will own physical facilities. Those 
who supply the volume for the National 
Order Buying Company will have a voice 
in its keels It will have two classes of 
members or stockholders—regional con- 
centration yard associations and terminal 
marketing agencies—but will not have 
individual producer members. 

The National Order Buying Company 
will provide service for the various termi- 
nals by establishing branches. at those 
markets where the terminal cooperatives 
request their service and are willing to 
become stockholders of the order buying 
company. 

Cooperatives are aware of the increase 
in the volume of. direct marketing and 
recognize the National Order Buying 
Company as necessary for taking care 
of this class of business which should be 


Baby Chick Industry 
Reports Gains Made 


In January Output 


Orders Booked Up to Feb. 1 
Indicate Gain of 43.7 Per 
Cent Above Same. Period 
in 1929 


In all 498 commercial poultry hatch- 
eries in the United States hatched 
8,977,768 salable chicks in January this 
year, as compared with 3,189,721 chicks 
in January last year. These figures are 
announced by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Department of Agriculture, 
to which* the hatcheries reported the 
volume of their hatches. 

A comparison of orders for chicks 
booked up to Feb. 1 for delivery during 
the year indicates an increase of 43.7 
per cent over the same date a year ago. 
Additional information submitted by 
hatcherymen indicates that the total 
hatchings for 1930 may total about 17 
per cent more than the total in 1929. 

These figures are from the first of a 
séries of monthly reports ‘fo be issued 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, showing a comparison of the 
number of chicks hatched in the same 
plants in the months of January to June, 
1930, inclusive, with the same months 
last year. Schedules on which to report 
the information necessary to compile 
these monthly reports are to be sent 
to all commercial hatcheries of over 
10,000 eggs capacity of which the Bu- 
reau has record. 


(Issued by Department of Agriculture.) 
ee 


under the same control as the volume 
handled by terminal market agencies. 
They also recognize the service which 
this company can render on the termi- 
nal markets by filling orders. 

In working out a plan for a national 
agency, leaders have recognized condi- 
tions that must ‘be met as a result of a 
strong tendency toward the decentrali- 
zation of the livestock industry. Cen- 
tralized sales control provided for in the 
new plan takes care of the marketing 
of livestock whether it moves over the 
direct route from the farmer or local 
shipping station to slaughter houses or 
through the terminal markets on its way 
to the packer. 


¢ eee | 


American Motorcycles 
Lead in Imports by Japan 


Of a total of 2,968 motorcycles im- 
ported by Japan during 1929, the United 
States furnished 1,525, or 51.4 per cent, 
according to advices received Mar. 6 by 


the automotive division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from the commercial 
attache at Tokyo. 

The ‘nearest competitor was Great 
Britain, with a total of 1,171, or 39.4 per 
cent. Other countries shipping motor- 
cycles to Japan were Germany with 162, 
Belguim 52, Italy 25, Kwantung Pro- 
vince 20, Sweden 6, France 7. The total 
of all machines amounted in value to 
yen 1,561,769, and represented a decrease 
of 66 machines in number and yen 61,- 
035 in value over the figures for 1928. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Disease Eradication Ends 
Colorado Sheep Embargo 


State of Colorado: 

Denver, Mar. 6. 
Colorado’s quarantine against the 
movement of sheep from certain sections 
of New Mexico, Arizona and Utah has 
been removed by a proclamation issued 
by Governor William H. Adams. The 
proclamation states that investigations 
have shown that the contagious disease 
of scab, which was prevalent in the dis- 
tricts against which the embargo was 

laid, has been eradicated. 


Misleading Use of ‘Term 
‘Army Supplies’ Forbidden 


Merchandise that has never been the 
property of the United States Govern- 
ment must not be advertised as “Army 
and Navy surplus supplies,” according 
to an order by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission against a merchant of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., just made public. A state- 
ment by the commission follows in full 
text: 

Nathaniel Abraham, .trading as N. 
Abraham Company & Warehouse, in San 
Francisco, offered for sale paints, auto- 
mobile oils, and varnishes as “Army and 
Navy surplus supplies,’ when in fact 
this merchandise had never been the 
pepeerty of the United States Govern- 
ment. 


Abraham is ordered by the commis- 
sion to cease and desist from these mis- 


For Lower Duty ) 
Printers’ Blanket 


Customs Court Overrul 
Protest/Due to Lack @ 
Evidence to Prove Co 
tention of Importers 


New York, Mar. 6.—Judge Weller, of 
the United States customs court, 
written an opinion in a tariff case, 
volving the classification of. p : 
blankets, shipped to the United Ste 
by P. B. Cow & Co., Ltd., of Lon 


aad 
The blankets were consigned to the 
Fuchs & Lang Manufacturing Compan 


of this city, and duty imposed by 
collector at 40 per cent ad valorem, w 
paragraph 921, tariff act of 1922, 
manufactures in chief value of cotton 
The court affirms this rate, 
aside claims of the importers for dut 
at 25 per cent ad valorem, under para- 
graph 1489, as manufactures in chiet” 
value of India rubber, due to inability to — 
obtain, from abroad, data bearing upon 
the component material of chief value) 
in the blankets. a4 
Three commissions were issued by the ye 
court here to take the testimony of S¢ 
ace Henry Tilley, works manager of 0 
Fuchs & Lang Manufacturing Compan 
Judge Weller ruled the burden was upon — 
the importers to their claim : 
the protests must overruled for 
of evidence. (Protects 38766-G-13472 
etc.) 3 
Granting an import claim of the J 
ger Company, the ‘customs court fi 
that certain imported wool lace se: 
taxed by the collector at 90 per cent 
valorem, under the first part of 
graph 14380, act of 1922, should have 
assessed at only 75 per cent ad f 
under the latter part of ag | 1 
as scalloped articles. Judge Tilson ~ 
writes the. opinion. (Protests 
100907-G-21725-25, etc.) : 


leading uses of the words “Army and — 
Navy surplus supplies,” or the . 
“Army” or the word “Na: 

alone or in connection with: the 


“Warehouse” or with other words. 


emember way back 
when-— 


LEG-O-MUTTON SLEEVES WERE IN STYLE? 


IN THOSE days it would have required a wide 
stretch of the imagination to picture a close 
relationship between medical science and 
meat packing. For of all the by-products of 
the packing industry, medicinal preparations 
were the least important. 

Today chemical laboratories and pharma- 
ceutical. factories have their place in the 
activities of Armour and Company. Their 
greatest development has been largely the 
work of the past ten years. 

More than a hundred pharmaceutical 
products are prepared by Armour and Com- 
pany. About fifty are extracts from some 
twenty different kinds of glands of. hogs, 
sheep and cattle. Among them are: supraren- 
alin, a powerful astringent, pituituary sub- 
stance, used in the treatment of brain dis- 
orders; liver extract for pernicious anemia; 
and pepsin, trypsin and rennin for digestive 
disorders. Mariy of the glands used are the 
endocrine, or ductless, glands about which 


“ 


little was known until quite recently. 


Some of these glands contain so little of 


President. 


their precious active principle that only large- 
scale slaughtering can make the production 
of extract possible without prohibitive cost. 
For example: The suprarenal glands of 
25,000 healthy cattle are required to produce 


one pound of epinephrin. 


Because of the perishable nature of animal 
glands and the high standardization which 
must be maintained, Armour laboratories and 
plants are equipped with the most modern 
facilities for exercising the strictest technical 
control over every process. Delicate tempera- 
ture regulatoré, quick-acting vacuum driers, 
scientific devices for removing fats and 
soluble proteins, are suggestions of the 
complicated paraphernalia found in the 
pharmaceuticals department of the new 


Armour and Company, 


Armour pharmaceuticals are known the 
world over for their high degree of purity, 
uniformity and efficacy. And ini medical prog- 
ress they represent a vast step in the relief of 
human suffering—relief which was not 
possible in the days of leg-o-mutton sleeves. 


Fhisa Oe 


tHe NEW ano MODERN 
ARMOUR = COMPANY 





Sera 


a list of 


pubiie bills and ree 


at 0: 


Congress 


resolutions on the calendar of the two Houges One, 
of the United States.. Changes in the status of bills are 


i daily. "The i; babar will be printed weekly in the Friday issue. 


tion of the 
at Jackson Oak, Ala. 
Jan. 11. 

S. 2599. To provide for the commemora- 


of! tion of the massacre at Fort Mims, Ala. 


742. To prevent the desecration of 
and insig : of the United States. 
louse es 
4. To make the Star Spangled Ban- 
* National Anthem of the United 
‘Reported to the House Feb. 6. 
202. Granting consent of Congress 
cts or agreements between States 
do and Wyoming with respect to 
and apportionment of the waters 
‘orth Platte River and other streams 
such States are jointly inferested, 
ted to House Feb. 10. ; 
“HH. R. 8162. To amend the law relating to 
storation of Fort McHenry, Md., and pres- 
tion as a national shrine as birthplace 
$tar Spangled Banner. Passed House 
as 


t E 5 — Executive Depart- 
‘ments and Government offi- 


cers and Employes 
215. For adjustment of saleries of 
i service. Reported in Senate June 3, 


")S. J. Res. 53.- To create a joint committee 
§ reorganization of agencies for prohibi- 
mn enforcement. Passed Senate Dec. 16, 


Dec. 20, 1929. 
R. 7405. To provide for a five-year con- 
and maintenance program for 
States Bureau of Fisheries. Re- 
to House Jan. 7. 
R. . War Department appropria- 
bill, for fiseal year ending June 30, 
Passed by House Jan. 14. r 
H. R. 7390. To authorize the sagen 
of an assistant commissioner of edu- 
in the Department of the Interior. 
to House Jan. 16. 

R. 5277. To eliminate the renewal of 
of office of Government employes under 
4 conditions. Passed House Jan. 20. 
H.R. 7414. For a uniform retirement date 
for authorized retirements of Federal per- 
~gonnel. Passed House Jan. 20. 

_ #H. R. 7983. To provide for an assistant 
ef of naval operations. Reported to 
se Jan. 25. 


H. R. 5688. To authorize members of the 
Civil Service Commission and its duly au- 
thorized representatives to administer oaths 
i office. d by House Feb. 3. 
_ H.R. 5713. Fixing the salaries of officers 
‘ members of the Metropolitan police 
f and fire department of the District 
oy Reported to House Feb, 4. 
J. 


Res. 142. For filing a vacancy on 


eS board of regents of the Smithsonian 


¥ tion. Passed Senate Feb. 19. Pas- 
ordered reconsidered Feb. 20. 
"S$. $449. To amend section 4404 of the} 

; ded by the act approved July 2, 1918, 

we placing the supervising inspectors of the | 
5 boat Inspection Service under the 
classified civil service. Reported to Senate 
Feb, 20. , 

S. 3473. To amend the act of Congress 
‘approved Mar. 16, 1926, establishing a board 
of public welfare in and for the District of 
. Golumbia, to determine its functions. Re- 

orted to Senate Feb. 24. _ 

H. R. 5260. To amend section 366 of the 
Revised Statutes, relating to employment 
‘of Special prosecutors. Passed House Jan. 22. 

ed to Senate Mar. 3. 

» H. R. 9437. To authorize a necessary in- 
in the White House police force. 
by House Mar. 4. | 

'S. 15. Federal employes retirement act. 

Passeed Senate Jan. 6. Passed House} 

“@mended, Mar. 4. 


_ Title 7—Agriculture 
H. J. Res. 153. Correcting section 6 of 
the act of Aug. 30, 1890, relative to the | 
Prohibiting of certain classes of cattle. Re- | 

ported to the House Feb. 26. 

§. 2322. Authorizing the Director of the 
Census to collect and publish certain addi- 
gga cotton statistics. Passed Senate 

en. 1 


. I 
S. 2323. Authorizing the Director of the | 


tional cotton statistics. Passed Senate 
Jan. 11&\ | 

H. R. 7. To amend 10 sections of the | 
warehouse act. 
929 


Census to collect and publish certain addi | 


Reported to Mouse May 1, 


H. R. 2152. To promote and develop the 
foreign agricultural service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Reported to House 
May 1, 1929. 

S. 412. To authorize the creation of or- 


ganized rural communities to demonstrate | 


the benefits of planned settlement and su- 
rvised rural development. Reported in 
nate June 3, 1929. 

S. J. Res. 49. To provide for the national 
defense by the creation of a corporation of 
the Government properties at and near 
Muscle Shoals in the State of Alabama, Re- 
ported in Senate May 29, 1929. 

S. J. Res. 73. For the relief of farmers 
in the area overflowed by the Rio Grande 
River in the State of New Mexico. Passed 
Senate Dec. 10, 1929. 


H. J. Res. 195. Requesting the President 
) to invite governments in the Pan-American | 


Union to attend the Inter-American Con- 


ference on Agriculture and Forestry, Passed | 


by House Feb. 3. 

S. 3487. To provide for the acceptance 
* of a donation of land and the construction 
thereon of suitable buildings and appur- 
tenances for the forest products labora- 
tory, and for other purposes. Reported to 
Senate Feb. 25. 

S. 2113. To aid in effectuating the pur- 
poses of the Federa: 1aws for promotion of 
vocational agriculture. Reported to Senate 


. 26. 

S$. 2354. To amend the agricultural mar- 
keting act so as to include naval stores. Re- 
ported to Senate, amended Feb. 28. 

S$. 3030. Amending the agricultural college 
extension act of May 22, 1928, with a 
view to putting Georgia on a parity with 
other States. 
House Mar. 4. 


Title 2—-Aliens and Citizenship 


certain immigrants, born 


under imn‘gration laws. 
ate Feb. 1k. 

S. 1278. Authorizing the issuance of cer- 
tifieates of admission to aliens. Reported 
to Senate Feb. 18. Recommitted to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration Feb. 18. 


Title 10—Army 
-8. 4. To regulate promotion in the Army. 
f Senate Muy 15, 1929. 

' ~ 8, 2591. To provide for the commemora- 

' tien of the action at Tuscaloosa, Ala. Re- 
ported to Senate Jan. 11. 

; 8. 2592. To provide for the commemora- 
tion of the siege of Blakely, Ala. 
to Senate Jan. il. 

S$. 2593. To provide for the commemora- 

_ tion of ame etic of Burnt Corn, Ala. Re- 

to Senate Jan. 11. 
To provide for the commemora- 
. of the gorseader of the forces com- 
by Gen. Taylor to Gép. Canby at 
lie, Ala. Reported to Senate Jan. 11. 
5. To provide for the commemora- 
pf the historic events which occurred 
Williams, Ala. Reported to Senate 


Reported to Sen- 


3 1596. To provide for the commemora- 
tien of the battle of Talladega, Ala. Re- 
(po to Senate Jan, 11. 
x . To provide for the commemora- 
Bion of the historic events which occurred 
Mitchell,\Ala. Reported to Senate 


To gyri for the commemora- 
+ 


| Reserve Bank of 


| holders liability. 





Passed Senate Jan. 18. Passed! 
; act to readjust the commissioned personnel 
| of the Coast Guard,” approved Mar. 2, 1929. 


Title 16—Conservation 


rted to Senate Jan. 11. 

2600. To vide for the commemora- 
tion of the siege of Spanish Fort, Ala, 
Reported to Senate Jan, 11. 

2 2601. To provide for the commemora- 
tion of the historic events which occu 
at Fort Tombigbee, Ala. Reported to Sen- 
ate Jan. 11. 

S. 2602. To provide for the commemora- 
tion of the historic events which occurted 
at Fort Saint Stephens, Ala. Reported to 
Senate Jan. 11. 

S. 2604. To provide for the commemora- 
tion of the historic e “~s which occurred 
- — Stoddard, Ala. Reported to Senate 

an. 11. 

S. 2608. To provide for the commemora- 
tion of the historic events which occyrred 
at Fort Jackson (Fort Toulouse), Ala. Re- 
ported to Senate Jan. 11. 

S. 2587. Authorizing the Secretary of War 
to loan tents and equipment for encamp- 
ment of United Confederate Veterans at 
Biloxi, Miss. Reported to Senate Jan. 17. 

S. 3062. Amending act to enable gold 
star mothers to make pilgrimages to Eu- 
ropean cemeteries. Reported to Senate 
Jan. 17. 

H. 2156. Authorizing the sale of all 
of the interest and rights of the United 
States of America in the Columbia Arsenal 
property. Reported to House Jan. 29. 

H. R. 7272. bor paving Government road 
across Fort Sill, Okla., military reservation. 
Reported to House Feb. 3. a 

H. R. 4502. Authorizing an appropriation 
for repairs to old Fort San rlos, Fia., 
and for the proewrement and erection of a 
tablet or marker thereon. Reported to 
House Feb. 12. , 2 

H. R. 2021. To authorize the establish- 
ment of boundary lines for the March Field 
Military Reservation, Calif.. Passed House 
Feb. 17. 5 mA 

H. R. 8805. To authorize the acquisition 
for military purposes of land in Montgom- 
ery County, Ala., as an addition to Max- 
well Field. Passed House Feb. 17. ; 

H. R. 9384. To provide for the study, if- 
vestigation, and survey, for commemorative 
purposes of the battle field of Saratoga, N. Y. 
Reported to House Feb. 21. 

H. R. 2825. To amend section 5 of the act 

entitled “an act to establish a National Mili- 
tary Park at the Battle Field- of Stones 
River, Tennessee,” approved Mar. 3, 1927. 
Passed House Feb. 3. Reported to Senate 
Feb. 28. 
H.R. 1420. To authorize the Secretary of 
War to loan aeronautical equipment and ma- 
terial for research and experfmentation. Re- 
ported to the House Feb. 28. * 

H. R. 707. a appropriation for 
construction at Fort McKinley, Portland, 
Me. Passed House Mar. 4. 

H. R. 2366. Authorizing Secretary of War 
to convey a certain portion of the Military 
Reservation at Fort McArthur, Calif., to the 


historic events which occurred 
Reported to Senate 


. §. 2908. Extending protection to Amer- 
ican eagle. to Senate Feb. 12. 
H. R. 9442. To authorize Secretary of the 
Interior to make engineering and economic 
eg om and studies of conditions in 
Palo Verde and Cibole Valleys and vicinity 
on the Colorado River. Reported to House 


Feb. 28. - ‘ : 
Title 18—Criminal Code and 
Criminal Procedure 
H. R. 7412. To provide for diversification 
of emplo nt. of “Federal prisoners, for 


their traini: and schooli n trades and 
occupations. Passed House Jan. 22. 


H. R. ‘7418. To amend the Federal pris- 
oners parole law, creating a single board of 
parole, of three members appointive by the 
Attorney General, to take over functions 
now exercised by the Attorney General and 
—- boards of parole. Passed House 
Jan. 22. , 

H. R, 7832. To reorganize the administra- 
tion ef Federal prisons, authorizing Attor- 
ney General to care for Federal prisoners, 
ete, amended. Passed House Jan. 72. 

H. R. 9641. To control the possession, sale, 

transfer and use of dangerous weapons in 
the District of Columbia, to provide penal- 
ties, and. to prescribe rules of evidence. 
Reported to the House Feb. 17. 
_ H.R, 699. To prevent fraud, deception, or 
improper practices in connection with busi- 
ness before the United States Patent Office. 
Reported to House Feb. 20. 


Title 19—Customs Duties 


H. R. 2667. To provide revenue, to regu- 
late ae with foreign countries, to 
encourage e industries of the United 
States, and to protect American labor. 
Passed House May 28, 1929. -Reported in 
Senate, amended, Sept. 4, 1929, 


Title 30—-Education 


H. R. 10175. To amend the vocational 
_ act; reported to the House 
eb. 24. 


Title 21—Food and Drugs 


H. R. 730. Amending act of 1906 regard- 
ing manufacture, sale, or transportation of 
adulterated or misbranded or poisonous 
foods, drugs, medicines, and liquors. Re- 
ported to House May 1, 1929. 

S. 101. To authorize official tests to de- 
termine protei. content of wheat. Passed 
Senate May 16, 1929. , 

b - To license dealers of fruits and 
vegetables to prevent unfair practices. 
Passed Senate June 8, 1929. 

H. R. 8 To amencu an act entitle1 “An 
act for preventing the manufacture, sale or 
transportaticn of adulterated or m: »randed 
or poisonous or delete,ious foods, crugs, 
— an” liquors.” Reported :» House 
an. 14, 
H. R. 6 Amendment of oleomargarine 
law so as to include certain mixtures and 
compounds. Passed by House Feb. 6. Re- 


City of Los Angeles, Calif., for street pur-| ported to Senate Feb. 20. 


poses. Passed House Mar. 4. 
H. J. Res. 171. For observance and com- 
memoration of the Battle of the Mononga- 


hela and establishing a commission to be} 
known as the U. S. Battle of the Mononga- | 


hela Commission. Passed House Mar. 4. 


Revised Statutes of the United States, as wR. 9154. To provide for construction of a | 
rivetment wall at Fort Moultrie, S.C. Passed | 


House Mar. 4. 
H. R. 1408. For study, investigation and 
survey for commemorative purposes of the 


Bull Run and Second Manassas Battlefields | 


in Virginia. Passed House Mar. 4. 


H. R. 6618. For study, etc., of the Battle- | 


field of Chalmette, La. Passed House Mar. 4. 


Title 12—Banks and Banking 


S. 2605. To amend section 9 of the Fed- 
eral reserve act to permit State member 
bank. of the Federal reserve system to es- 
tablish or retain branches in foreign coun- 
tries or in dependencies or insular posses- 
sions of the United States. Reported to Sen- 
ate Dec. 18, 1929. 

S. 2666. To amend section 6 and section 
9 of the Fedeial reserve act in order to facjl- 
itate the cancellation of Federal reserve 
bank stock in certain cases where member 
banks have ceased to function. Reported to 
Senate Dec, 20. 

S. 684. To aisend section 9 of the Federal 
reserve act, 2s amended, to authorize the 
Federal Reserve Board to waive notice to 
State banks and trust companies of intention 
to withdraw from membership in a Federal 
vv bank. Reported-in Senate Dec. 18, 


29. 

S. 2515. Allowing the rank, pay, and al- 
lowances of a colonel, Medical Corps, United 
States Army, or of a captain, Medical Corps, 
United States Navy, to any medical officer 
below such rank assigned to duty as physi- 
cian-to the White House. Reported to 
Senate Jan. 10, 1930. 

_S. 3219. Discontinue coinage of $2.50 gold 
pieces. Reported to Senate Jan. 21. 

H Res. 227. Authorizing the Federal 
Cleveland, Ohio, to .con- 
tract for and erect a Federal reserve branch 
building, Pittsburgh. Passed House Feb. 19. 

H. R. 8877. To amend section 9 of the 
Federal reserve law so that Federal reserve 
bank stock held by member banks may be 
canceled and proceeds pgid to them or to 
their proper representatives. Passed by 
House Feb. 19. 

s. 544. Authorizing receivers of national 
banking associations to compromise share- 
Passéd Senate Jan. 6. 
Passed House Feb, 19. Approved Feb. 25. 
Public Law No. 55. 

H. R. 6604. Amending sections 6 and 9 of 
the Federal reserve bank law to provide 
means whereby Federal reserve bank stock 
held by such member banks may be canceled 
and the proceeds paid to them or to their 
proper representatives. Passed House 
Feb. 19, 

H. R. 9683. Providing penalty for any 
person circulating false reports detrimental 
to a. Federal reserve bank. Reported to 
House’ Feb. 19. Recommitted to Banking 
and Currency Mar. 5. 

H. R. 9046. Amending section 13, of the 
Federal reserve act to* permit a member 
bank to rediscount with a Federal reserve 
bank as much paper of a single borrower as 
a national bank is permitted to acquire from 


a single borrower under section 5200, R. S. 


and no more. Passed House Mar. 5. 


Title 14—Coast Guard 


H. R. 8293. To amend an act entitled “An 


Reported to House Jan. 16. . 
H. R. 8637. To fix the rank and 


S. 51. Toa subject | ay _of 
in the Wtstern "asiehent to the eota |? commandant of the Coast Guard. Re- 


ported to House Jan. 16, 

S. 2005. For the loan of a Coast Guard 
cutter to the City of Oakland, Calif. Passed 
Senate Jan. 23. 

H. R. 4899. To provide for construction 


| of a vessel for the Coast Guard for rescue 


and assistance work on Lake Michigan. 
Passed House Feb 17. 

H. R. 1018. To provide for establishment 
of a Coast Guard station at or near Grand 


| Island, Mich. Passed House Feb. 17. Passed |. 
| Senate Feb. 20. Approved Feb. 26. 
| Law No. 56, 


| Title 15—-Commerce and Trade 


Reported | 


Public 


H. R. 11. To protect trade mark owners, 
distribution of articles of standard quality 
under a distinguishing trade mark, brand, 
or name.» Reported to House Jan. 27. ‘ 


~ 


H. R. 6158. To authorize the President 
to appoint a committee to study and re- 


port on éonservation and administration of 


the public domain. Passed House J: 
Reported to Senate Feb. ‘0. 
H.-R. 4291. 


adjustment of water right charges.- Passed 


| House Feb. 3. 


H. R. 6130. To exempt the Custer Na- 
tional Forest from operation of the forest 
homestead law. Reported to House Feb. 4. 

S. 1959. For creation of game sanctuary 
in the Ocala National Forest, Fla. Re- 
ported to Senate Feb. 12. 


| Title 22 


| expenses. 





To amend the 1926 act for 


— Foreign: Relations 


and Intercourse 


H. J. Res. 150. Mr. Porter, Pa, Providing 
for a commission to study and review the 
policies of the United States in Haiti, with 
authority for euprapsieties of $50,000 for 

Reported to Hote Dec. 14, 1929. 
Res. 20. To promote peace and to 
equalize the burdens and to minimize the 
= of war. Reported in Senate Dec. 18, 


1 

H. R. 9110. For reclassification of clerks 
in the foreign service of the United States 
and their ccmpensation. Reported to House 
Jan. 29. 

H. J. Res, 229. Authorizing an appropria- 
tion to defray the expenses of participation 
by the Government of the United States in 
the Inter-American Conference on Bibliog- 
raphy to be held at Habana, Cuba, on Feb. 
26, 1930. Passed House Feb. 3. 

H. J. Res. 205. To provide for expenses 
of participation by the United States in the 
International Fur Trade Exhibition and 
Cungress to be held in Germany in 1930. 
Passed “House Feb. 17. 

H. J. Res. 223. For a delegation to The 
Hague on the codification of international 
law. Passed House Feb. 17. Passed Senate, 
amended, Feb. 26. - 

H. J. Res. 14. For annual contribution of 
the United States toward support of central 
bureau of international map of the world on 
the millionth scale. Passed House Mar. 4. 

H. R. 1970. Authorizing payment of an 
indemnity to the British government on ac- 
count of the death of Samuel Richardson, 
British subject, alleged to have been killed 
at Consuelo, Dominican Republic, by U. 8. 
Marines. Passed House Mar. 4. 

H. J. Res. 210. For an appropriation to 
send an official delegation to the World Poul- 
try Conference in England in 1930. Passed 
House Mar. 4. Passed Senate Mar. 5. 


Title 23—Highways 


H. R. 4021. To accept from the State of 
Montana grant of concurrent police juris- 
diction over the rights of way of the Black- 
feet Highway, and over the rights of way of 
its connections with the Glacier National 
Park road system on the Blackfeet Indian 
en in Montana. Reported to House 

an, 


H. R. 65616: Amending the Federal-aid 
road act increasing the appropriation to 
$125,000,000, Passed House Jan. 21. Passed 
Senate, amended Jan. 29. 

H. R. 7585. To authorize Federal aid 
construction of rural post roads, amend- 
ing the 1916 law to provide authority under 
which Congress hereafter may appropriate 
for construction of roads across the un- 
reserved and unappropriated public lands. 
Reported to House Jan. 29. 

8.1811. For study of highway from north- 
western United States to Alaska. Reported 
to Senate ‘'eb. 7. 

H. R. 8368. For a study regarding con- 
struction of a highway connecting north- 
west part of the United States with British 
Columbia, Yukon Territory, and Alaska, in 
cooperation with Dominion of Canada; 
amended to reduce appropriation from $25,- 
000 to $10,000. Passed House Feb. 17, 

H. R. 8810. To provide for a traffic con- 
nection between the highway bridge and the 
Mount Vernon memorial highway, and to 
provide for a concession stand at the en- 
trance’ to the George Washington estate. 
Reported to House Feb. 19. 

H. R, 9325. To authorize the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau to pave the road running 
north and south immediately east of and ad- 
jacent to Hospital No, 90, at Muskogee, Okla., 
and to authorize the use of $4,950 of funds 
appropriated for hospital purposes. Reported 
to House Feb. 20. 

H. R. 5057. To provide for the construc- 
tion of a gravel road in the Walker River 
oe Reservation. Reported to House 

ar. 1. 


Title 24—Hospitals, Asylums, 
and Cemeteries 


8S. 174, Tp establish branch of the Na- 
tional Home for Disabled Volunteer Sol- 
diers in the State of Florida. Passed Sen- 
ate May 29, 1929. 

H. R. 410. To establish a hospital for de- 
fective delinquents. Passed House Jan. ‘22. 

i. R. 973, To remove age limits of per- 
sons who may be confined at the United 
States Industrial Reformatory, Chillicothe, 
Ohio. Passed House Jan. 22. 

H. R. 6338. To authorize the construc- 
tion of a sanitary fireproof hospital at the 
national homes for disabled volunteer sol- 
diers at Togus, Me. Passed House Feb. 17. 

H. R. 3313. Authorizing Secretary of War 


24.1 to acquire free of cost to the United States 


the Confederate Stockage 
Johnston’s Island, Sandusky Bay, 
Passed House Mar. 4. 


Cemetery on 
Ohio. 





Title 25—Indians 


H. J. Res. 144. Authorizing use of tribal 
moneys belonging to Fort Berthold Indians 
of North Dakota for certain purposes. Re- 
ported to House Jan. 10. 


oda ae ; : ee 

S. 320. are reconstruction of a 
road .in bas Indian Doservatia, 
Wyo. to Senate Jan. 16. 

S. J. Res. 30. Making £ Spenveceanen 
out of tribal funds of Fort Berthold Indians. 
Passed Senate Jan. 27. ° 

H. R..155. Providing compensation for the 
ee Indians for a. ees 

ional Cemetery. Pass ouse Feb. 3. 
Reported to Senate Feb, 20° : : 

H. R. 4604, Providing for the recording 
of the Indian sign . Passed by 
House Feb, 3. Reported to ate Feb. 13. 

H, R. 8476. To authorize a survey of cer- 
tain lands claimed by the Zuni-Pueblo In- 
dians, New Mexico, and the issuance of pat- 
ent therefor. Passed House Feb. 17. 


H. R. 5283. To declare valid the title to 
certain Indian lands, Passed House Feb. 17. 


H.R. 6281. Authorizing erection of a tab- 
let on battle site between Nez Perces In- 
dians and the command of Nelson A. Miles. 
ath House Feb. 3. Reported to Senate 

‘eb. 19. ‘ 


H. R. 7881. Authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to erect a monument as a me- 
morial to the deceased Indian chiefs and ex- 
service men of the Cheyenne River Sioux 
tribe of Indians. Passed House Feb. 3. 
Reported to Senate amended, Feb. 26. 


H. R. 10081. To amend the act authorizing 
the attorney general of the State of Cali- 
fornia to bring suit in the Court of Claims 
on behalf of the Indians of California. Re- 
ported to House Feb. 28. 


Title 27—Intoxicating Liquors 
H. R, 3395. Authorizing the Commissioner 
of Prohibition to pay for information con- 


cerning violations of the narcotic laws of 
the United States. Passed House Jan. 20. 


H. R. 8574. .To transfer to the Attorney 
General certain functions in the administra- 
tion of the national prohibition act, to cre- 
ate a bureau of prohibition in the Depart- 
ment of Justice. Passed House Feb. 8. 


Title 28—Judicial Code and 
Judiciary ‘ 

S. 3248. To- authorize fraternal and benev- 
olent corporations heretofore created by 
special act of Congress to divide and sep- 
arate the insurance activities from the fra- 
ternal activities by an act of its supreme 
legislative body, subject to the approval 
of the superintendent of insurance of the 
District of Columbia. Reported tothe Sen- 
ate Mar. 5. 


S. 2828. Authorizing commissioners or 
members of international tribunals to  ad- 
minister oaths, to subpoena witnesses and 
records, and to punish for contempt. Passed 
Senate Mar. 5. 


8.90. To make pardons effective from date 
thereof regardless of acceptance by par- 
donee. Reported in Senate June 14, 1929. 


S. 1645. To permit .subpoenaing of wit- 
nesses beyond 100-mile limit upon court 
order. Reported in Senate Sept. 23, 1929, 


H. R. 970. To amend section 6 of the 
<< May 28, 1896. Passed House Dec. 16, 


S. 486. To amend section 5153 ‘of the 
revised statutes as amended. Reported to 
Senate Dec. 19, 1929. 


H. R. 789. Permitting officers who take 
and approve official bonds to require the 
renewal’of such bonds. Passed by House 
Dec. 16. 


H. R. 968. Providing a jury commission 
for the District of Columbia. Passed by 
House Dec. 16. 

H. R. 969. Authorizing appointment by 
each United States circuit judge of a law 
clerk. Passed by House Dec. 16. 

H. R. 23. Extending the ‘judicial power 
for the rendition of declaratory judgments. 
Reported to House Dec. 21. 

H. R. 6807. Establishing two institutions 
for confinement of United States prisoners. 
Passed House Jan. 22, . 

H. R. 1198. Authorizing United States to 
be made party defendant in any suit or 
action commenced by the State of Oregon, 
in United States District Court of Oregon 
for determining title to lands constituting 
beds of Malheur and Harney lakes, etc., and 
conferring Federal jurisdiction over such 
causes. Passed House Jan. 20. 

H. R. 5262. a section 829 of the 
Revised Statutes so as to empower Federal 
courts to fix marshals’ fees and expenses 
for keeping boats, vessels or other property 
attached or libelled in admiralty. Passed 
House Jan. 20. ° 

H. R. 977. Establishing under the juris- 
diction of the Department of Justice a divi- 
sion the Bureau of Investigation to be 
known as. the division of identification and 
information. Passed House Jan. 20. 

H. RB. 3975. To amend secs. 726 and 727 
of title 18, United States Code, with refer- 
ence to Federal probation officers, providing 
for tMeir appointment by judges of United 
States -original jurisdiction courts, except 


‘in the District of Columbia,-and for their 


supervision by the 
Passed House Jan. 22. ‘ 

H,. R. 7587. To authorize appointment of 
reporters in United States courts and fix 
their duties and ‘compensation. Passed 
House Jan. 22. 


H. R. 5259. To amend section 939 of the 
Revised Statutes, providing that all vessels 
and merchandise condemned by United States 
courts be auctioned off by officers of the 
court of condemnation, with 15 days’ pre- 
vious notice of sale, and payment within 10 
days. Passed House Jan. 22. 


H. R. 5285. To amend a part of. section 1. 
act of May 27, 1908, chapter 200, as amended 
(Sec. 592, Title 28, U. S. Code), removing 
the duty of United States judges to certify 
expense accounts of United States attorneys 
> nen attorneys. Passed House 

an. 


H. R. 7822. Amending section 2 and re- 
pealing section 3 of the 1925 act that au- 
thorized oo" of commissioners by 
the Court of Claims, etc., providing that the 
present three-year terms of the commis- 
sioners be extended without further legisha- 
tive authorization. Passed House Jan. 22. 

H. R. 5258. To repeal section 144, Title II, 
act of Mar. 3, 1899, chapter 429, to leave to 
decision of the courts questions of severance 
in trials of felony. Passed House Jan. 22. 

H. R. 5261. To authorize the destruction 
of duplicate accounts and other papers in 
United States district court clerks’ offices. 
Passed House Jan. 22. 


H. R. 5268. To amend section 1112, Code 
of Law for the District of Columbia. Passed 
House Jan. 22. 


H. R. 5266. To amend section 649, Revised 
Statutes, providing for waiver of trials by 
jury in district courts upon oral as well as 
written agreement of attorneys on both 
sides, Passed House Jan. 22. 


8. 3371. Changes in the time and pl&ce of 
meeting of the district courts in Michigan. 
Passed Senate Feb. 4 


H. R,.185. To amend section 180, title 28, 
United States Code, as amended. Passed 
House Feb. 5. 

H. R. 7643. Establishing a term of the 
District Court of the United States for the 
District of Nevada at Las Vegas, Nev. 
Passed House Feb. 5. 


Attorney General. 


H. R. 980. To permit the United States to, 


be made party defendant in certain cases. 
Passed, House Web. 5. 

H. R. 7701. 

ben€volent corporations heretofore created 
y special act of Congress to divide and 
separate the insurance activities from the 
fraternal activities by an act of its supre 
legislative body, subject to the approval o 
the superintendent of insurance of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Reported to House 
Feb, 12. 

S. 3215. To amend section 3 of the act 
of Congress approved Feb. 18, 1929, entitled 
“an act to amend the laws relating to omnes 
ments and taxes in the District of Columbia.” 
Reported to Senate Mar. 3. 

- R. 10198. To repeal obsolete statutes, 
and to improve the United States Code. 
Reported to the House Mar. 4, 


Title 29——Labor 


S. 3249. To amend section 4578 of Revised 


Statutes respecting compensation of ves- 
sels for transporting seamen. 
Senate Feb. 6. 


8. J. Res. 148, Authorizing the appropria- 


tion of $50,000,000 for the relief of 
employed persons in the United States. 
charged from Committee on 


un- 


and referred to Committee on 
Labor Mar. 3. 





To authorize fraternal and | 


Reported to 


Dis- 
ropriations 
ucation and 


Title 31—Money and Finance 
H. R. 8960, Making: an appropriation for 

the Departments .of te and Justice and 

for the judiciary, and for the. Departments 

of Corfimerce and Labor. Passed House 

bong e Reported to Senate, «amended, 
‘eb, 8. 


‘ ‘ y , 

S. 5. Appropriating $7,500 for defraying 
expenses of the United v8, Marine Band 
at 39th annual reunion of the Confederate 
vetérans at Charlotte, N. C, Passed Senate 

. 28, 1929. ? \ 

S. 2274. Mr. Smoot. To authorize the 
settlement of the indebtedness of 
French Republic to the Upited States o 
America. Reported to Senate Dec. 5, 1929. 

Eick Gade Intaros, Deeataneat Sogre 
priation ‘ d House » ily ° 

H. R. 6120." Addirig: $230, 90,000 addition 
to the Federai building program both in 
and outside of the District of Columbia. 
Passeg House Dec. 16, 1920. Reported to 

nate, amended Jan. 31, 

. J. Res. 247. Appropriating $50,000 for 

the President’s investigation of conditions 
and United States policy in Haiti. Passed 
House, Feb. 11. Reported to Senate Feb, 11. 
(Erroneously reported passed by the Senate 
in isspe of Feb. 13.) 
h R. 5917. For the relief of certain 
newspapers for advertising services ren- 
de: the Public Health Service of the 
hea Department. Reported to House 
an. 14, 

H. R. 7244. To authorize appropriation 
5 pe ee Field, Ala.; reported to House 

an. 22. 

H. R. 7491. Agricultura! appropriation 
bill. Passed House Dec. 20,1929. Reported 
for delegation to fourth world poultry con- 
to Senate amended Feb. 4. 

S. J. Res. 134, Authorizing appropriation 
gress. Reported to Senate Feb. 6. 

S. J. Res. 187. For loans to farmers in 
crop-failure areas of Montana. Passed by 
the Senate Feb. 11. ‘ 

H. R. 8531. Treasury and Post Officé De- 
partment supply bills. Passed House Jan. 
18. Reported te Senate, amended, Feb, 11. 

H. R. 238. To approve the action of the 
War Department in rendering relief to suf- 
ferers of the Mississippi River flood in 1927. 
Reported to House Feb. 11. 

H. R. 9806. To authorize per capita pay- 
ments to the Indians of the Pine Ridge In- 
dian Reservation, S. Dak. Reported to 
House Feb. 12. 

S. 3498. To authorize appropriation of 
$2,500 to aid the G. A. R. in Memorial Day 
exercises in District of-Columbia. Passed 
Senate Feb. 17. 

H.R. 8881. To carry out the recommenda- 
tion of the President in connection with the 
late-claims agreement entered into pursuant 
to the settlement of war claims act of 1928. 
Reported to House Feb. 17. 

H. R. 9142. To extend the jurisffetion of 
the arbiter under the settlement of war 
claims act to patents licensed to the United 
States pursuant to an obligation arising out 
of their sale by the Alien Property Custo- 
dian. Reported to House Feb. 17. 

S. J. Res. 109. Extendjng for two years 
the time within which American claimants 
may make application for payment, under the 
settlement of war claims act of 1928, of 
wards of the Mixed Claims Commission and 
of the Tripartite Claims Commission. Passed 
Senate Dec. 18, 1929. Reported to' House 
Feb. 17, 1930. 

H, R. 3527. To authorize credit in the 
disbursing accounts of certain officers of 
the Army of the United States for the set- 
tlement of individual claims approved by 
the War Department. Reported to House 
Feb. 18. 


H. R. 9991. To’ fix the salary of the Min- 


head of Liberia. Reported to House Feb. 18. 
H. 


9979. Making appropriations to 
supply urgent deficiencies in certain appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1930, and prior fiscal years, to provide ur- 
gent supplemental appropriation for the fiscal 
years ending June 30, 1930, and June 30, 
1931. Passed House Feb. 21. 


H. R. 9546. Making appropriations for 
the Executive Office and sundry independent 
Executive bureaus, boards, commissions and 
offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1981; passed House Feb. 15; reported to 
Senate, amended, Feb. 24. 


S. J. Res. 117. For relief of farmers in 
storm and flood stricken South Atlantic 
States. Passed by Senate Jan. 17.. Passed 
House, amended,. Feb. 24. Senate concurred 
in the House amendments Feb. 25. Approved 
Mar. 3. Public Resolution No. 47. . 


* 

H. R. 1601. To authorize the Department 
of Agriculture to issue two duplicate checks 
in favor of Utah State treasurer where the 
originals have been lost. Reported to 
House Mar. 1. 

S. 3783, For-the relief of the State of 
Georgia for damage’ to and destruction of 
reads and bridgés by floods in 1929. Dis- 
charged from Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry and referred to Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads Mar. 3. 

H. R. 47. For relief of the State OF Ney 
York. Passed House Mar. 4. 

H. R. 9804. To amend the World War ad- 
justed compensttién act by extending the 
time within which applications for benefits 
thereunder may be filed. Passed House 
Mar. 4. 

S. 2098. For relief of State of Alabama 
for damage to roads and bridges by floods 
in 1929. Passed Senate Jan. 17. Passed 
House, amended, Mar. 4. House amendment 
concurred in Mar. 5. 


Title 33—Navigation and Navi- 
gable Waters 


S. 3168. Amending the act for thé con- 
struction of the Arlington Memorial Bridge. 
Passed Senate Jan. 27. 

H. R. 4767. To authorize sale of an iron 
pier in Delaware Bay, near Lewes, Del. 
Passed House Feb. 17. 

H. R. 5694. Authorizing appropriations 
of $5,000,000 annually for a 10-year period, 
beginning the fiscal year 1932, as a definite 
congressional declaration of policy for car- 
rying out the Weeks law for cooperation 
between the States and the Federal Gov- 
ernment protection of the watersheds of 
navigable streams and to appoint a ¢om- 
mission for requisition of lands for con- 
serving the navigability of navigable 
streams. Reported to-House Feb. 15. . 

H. R. 9806. Omnibus bridge bill. Passed 
House Feb. 17. Reported to Senate Feb, 24. 
Re-referred to Commerce Committee Feb. 25. 

S. 3135. To grant consent for construc- 
tion of dam across Robins Cove, tributary 
of Chester River in Queen Annes County, 
Maryland. Passed by Senate Feb. 25. 

The following bridge bills have been re- 
ported to the House: it R. 5661, 9439, 9628, 
9434, 9637, 9671, 9988, 9672, 9805, 9850, 9901, 
9980, 9931, 9989. S. 2763. 

The following bridge bills have passed the 
House: H. R. 6133, 6337, 6844, 7007, 7566, 
7580, 7829, 9038, 7962, 7971, 8300, 238, 2673, 
8562, 6843, 8970, 8423, 8287, 8705, 8706, 8971, 
8972, 9180. S. 1909, 2668, 3193. 

The following bridge bills have been re- 
ported to the Senate: S. 153, 2890, 180, 219, 
1073, 1188, 1337, 1578, 2504, 2719, 1187, 2705, 
1186, 1189, 379, 1268, 1744, 2114, 2491, 2716, 
3190, 3193, 2859, 3202. H.R. 2673, 238, 6133, 
6337, 6844, 7007, 7566, 7580, 7829, 8143, 8423. 

The following bridge bills have passed the 
Senate: S. 2675, 2763, 2668, 1909, 3422, 3421. 

The following bridge bills have passed both 
Houses and have been sopeeres by the Presi- 
dent; R. 5573, 7260, 7631, 7828, 5415. 8. 
3297, 3405, 3197, 875. 


Title 34—Navy ; 


H. R. 1190. To regulate the distribution 
and peemeen of commissioned officers of 
the line of the Navy; Reportéd to House 
Dee, 17. 

8. 549. To 


horize the Secretary of the 
Navy to proc 


with the construction of 
certain public works. Reported in Senate 
June 3, 1929, " 


S. 550, To regulate the distribution and 
promotion of commissioned officers of the 
line 7 the Navy. Reported in Senate June 


To regulate the distribution and 
promotion of commissioned officers of the 
Marine Corps. Réported in Senate June 3, 


1929, 

H. R, 1192, To authorize construction of 
shore public works of the Navy, approxi- 
mately $10,000,000, Reported to House Dec. 


20, 1929. 

H. R. 7974. To regulate the distribution 
and promotion of commissioned officers of 
the Marine Corps. Reported to House Jan. 7. 

H. R. 1393. For relief of retired and trans- 
ferred members of the Naval Reserve forces 
and Marine Corps Reserve. Reported to 
House Jan, 7 : a 


H.R. 6645. To authorize the Secretary 


of the Navy to deliver to the Lions Club, 
Shelbyville, Tenn., the bell of any naval 
vessel in its custody, etc. Reported to 
House Jan. 25. 

H. R, 7391. To duthorize the Secretary of 
the Navy to deliver to the State of North 

arolina the silver seryice presented to the 
United States for the United States ship 
“North Carolina.” Reported to House Feb. 17. 


Title 35—Patents 


H. R, 7964, Authorizing issuance of a 
fee patent for block 23 in the Town of Lac 
du Flambeau,, Wis., in sore: of local publie 
school authorities. Passed’ House Feb. 4. 
Reported to House Feb. 13. 

§. 2657. Granting a renewal of patent 
No, 21053 relating ta the badge of th 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 
Passed by Senate Jan. 9, 1930, Reported to 
House Feb. 8. 

H. R. 2828. To protect trade marks used 
in commerce, to authorize the registration 
or trade marks. Reported to House 

‘eb. 11, . 4 

H. R. 10076. Te amend the laws regard- 
ine patents and trade marks by increasing 
the fees and with a view to bringing into 
the Patent. Office additional revenue o 
$850,000; reported to House Feb. 24. 


Title 36—Patriotic Societies 


and Observances 

S. 2814. To authorize the erection 
suitable statue of Maj. Gen. George W. 
thals within the Canal Zone. Reported “to 
Senate Feb. 3. ; 

S. J: Res. 93. To provide for a monument 
to Maj. Gen. Widliam Crawford Gorges, late 
Surgeon General of the United States Army. 
Reported to Senate Feb. 1. 

\. es. 95. Authotizing the erection of 
a memorial building to commemorate the 
winning of the Oregon country for the 
United States. Reported to Senate Feb. 1. 

H. R, 4849. For purchase ef a bronze bust 
of the late Lt. James Melville Gilliss, U. S. 
N., to be pYesented to the Chilean national 
observatory. Passed by House Feb. 3. 

H. R. 6151. Authorizing the Secretary of 
War to assume control of the monument to 
the soldiers who fell in the Battle of New 
Orleans. Passed House Feb. 3. 

H. R. 8527. To amend the act entitled “an 
act to enable the mothers and widows of the 
deceased soldiers, sailors, and marines of 
the American forces now interred in the 
cemeteries of Europe to, make a pilgrimage 
to these cemeteries,” approved Mar. 2, 1929. 
Passed House Feb. 17. Reported to Senate 
Feb. 21. - 

H. R. 10171. T6 provide for the erection 
at Clinton, Sampson County, N. C., of a 
monument in commemoration of William 
Rufus King, former vice President of the 
United States.- Reported to House Feb. 28. 

H. R. 4138. To enable the mothers and 
widows of the deceased soldiers, sailors and 
marines of the American forces now interred 
in the cemetefies of Europe to make pil- 
= to those cemeteries, Passed. House 

ar. 4, 


Title 37——Pay and Allowances 
(Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
Coast Guard, Coast and Géo- 
detic Survey, and Public 
Health Service) 


H. R. 1194. To amend the 1916 naval ap- 
propriation act, regarding appointment of 
pay clerks and acting pay clerks. Reported 
to House Jan. 7. 

H. R. 5693. Providing for retired pay for 
certain members of the former Life Saving 
Service equivalent to retired pay granted 
to members of the Coast Guard. 
House Feb. 17. 


Title 38 — Pensions, Bonuses, 
and Veterans’ Relief 


H. R, 7960. Granting pensions and in- 
crease of pensions to certain soldiers and 
sailors of the Civil War-and certain widows 
and dependent children of soldiers and sail- 
ors of said war. Passed House Jan. 10. Re- 
ported to Senate, amended, Jan. 27. 

H. R. 8570. To amend the World War 
veterans’ act, 1924. Reforted to House 


Jan. 15 
Granting increased pensions to 


S$. 958. 
regular soldiers and sailors and authorizing 
acceptance of War and Navy ,Department 
records for disability. Reperted to Senate 
Jan. 27. ¢ 

S. 476. Granting pensions And increase 
of pensions to certain soldiers, sailors and 
masons of the War-with Spain, the Philip- 
pme Insurrection, or the China Relief Ex- 
pedition. Reported to Senate Jan. 27,° 

S. 1293. To increase pensions to certain 
maimed veterans who have lost limbs. Re- 
ported to Senate Jan. 27. 


S. 477. Equalizing pensions to’ certain 
soldiers of the Civil War and their widows. 
Reported to Senate Jan.-27. 


H. R. 6997. Granting pensions to the 
erews of the vessels owned or chartered by 
the United States and engaged in the trans- 
portation of troops, supplies, ammunition 
or materials of war during the War with 
Spain, the Philippine Insurrection, or the 
China Relief Expedition. Reported ‘to the 
House Feb. 26. 


Title 39—Postal Service 


S. 1413. Amending the act making appro- 
priations for services of Post Office Depart- 
ment relating to statements of ownership 
of newspapers. Reported to Senate Jan. 25. 

H. R. 5659. To authorize the Postmaster 
General to charge a #ee for inquiries made 
for patrons concerning registered, insured, 
or collect-on-delivery mail, and for postal 
money orders. Reported to House Feb. 5. 

H. R. 8569. To authorize the Postmaster 
General to issue additional receipts or cer- 
tificates of mailing to senders of any class 
of mail matter and to fix the fees charge- 
able therefor. Reported to House Feb. 5. 

H. R. 9553. To give the Postmaster Gen- 
eral discretionary authority to award con- 
tracts for ocean mail service to cqastwise 
vessels between United States ports and 
Canada. Passed House Feb. 28. 

H. R. 8650. Authorizing Postmaster Gen- 
eral to charge for services rendered in dis- 
posing of undelivered mail in-those cases 
where it is gonsidered proper for postal serv- 
ice to dispoB® of such mail by sale or to dis- 

ose of collect on delivery mail without col- 
ection of charges or for a greater or less 
amount than stated when mailed. Passed 
House Mar. 4. 

H,. R. 1234. To authorize Postmaster Gen- 
eral to impose demurrage charges on unde- 
livered collect on delivery parcels. Passed 
House Mar. 4. 

H. R. 7395. To extend ‘to Government 
postal cards the provision for defacing the 
stamps on Government-stamped envelopes by 
mailers. Passed House Mar. 4. 


Title 40 — Public Buildings, 


Property, and Works 


H. R. 26. To acquire, establish and de- 
velop George Washington memorial park- 
way along Potomac River from Mount Ver- 
non and Fort Washington to Great Falls, 
and to poanine lands in District of Colum- 
bia, Maryland and Virginia required for 
the comprehensive park) parkway and play- 
ground system, of the National Capital. 
Passed House Jan, 30, Y 

8. 2400. To regulate height, exterior, de- 
sign,.and construction of private and semi- 

ublic buildings \in certain~ areas of the 

ational Capital. Reported to Senate Dec. 
19, 1929. 

8. 3048. To establish a national hydraulic 
laboratory at the Bureau of Standards. Re- 
ported. to Senate Jan. 27. ° 

H. R. 8872. To provide for the construc- 
tion and equipment of an annex to the Li- 
brary of Congress. Reported to House 
Jan. 28. A 


S. J. Res. 130. Directing Federal Power 
Commission.to stop issuing permits on proj- 
ects relating to the Columbia River pending 
further investigation. Passed Senate Jan. 31. 

H, R, 2902. opeentiy the sale of Gov- 
ernment property acquired for 4 post office 
ite in Binghamton, N. ¥. Passed by the 

uve Feb. 3. 

H. R. 7997. Authorizing the purchase of 
additional land for the Bureau of Standards, 
popeuemenh of Commerce. Passed by House 

eb, 3. 


H. R, 8156, To change the, cost limit for 
construction of Coast Guard Academy. 
posed House Feb. 3. Reported to Senate 
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Passed ! 


the institute. 


epevnes, to grant certain other relief 
e 


title of the State of Minnesota an 
grantees to certain lands 
the United States of America. 


terior to convey certain lands té 
amy, Oreg., for park purposes. Reported 
o 1. 


‘and in Utah. 


of the. size of farm units in desert 
tions. 


boundaries for the Yellowstone 
Park. Passed by House Feb. 3, 


-_ 


——— ee 


~ a 

H. R. 7988. T6 authorize the construc- 
tion of a memorial building at Champoem 
Oreg. Reported to House Feb. 19. \. 

H.R. 8578. To sell the present post of- x 
fice site and building at Dover, Del. Re- 
ported to House Feb. 19, . 

H. R. 9324. To dedicate for street pur 
oses a portionvef the old ae office site at 

ichita, Kans. Reported to House Feb. 19, 

S.°J. Res. 77. Providing for closing of 
Center Market in Washington, D. C., in con- . 
nection with new public asaies ings a 
Passed Senate Dec. 12, Repo to at 
Feb. 20.., f 4 4 

H. R. 6121.- To authorize the maintenance 
of central warehouses in national parks and... 
national monuments and authorizing appro- 
priation for purchase of supplies and ma-' 
terials to be kept in those’ warehousese 
ported to House Feb. 20. 

S. 3449.) To amend the act of-Feb, 21, 


1929, entitled “an act to authorize the pur--| ~” 


cHase by the Secretary of Commerce of a 
site, and: the construction and equipment’ 
of a building thereon, for use as a con- 


stant frequency ee radio station. 


Reported to Senate Feb. 2 

H, R. 9676. To\authorize the Seeretary 
of the Navy to proceed with certain publi¢ 
works at the United States Naval Hospital, . 
Washington, D, C., by replacing antiqu 
structures at that institution, at a cost not 
to exceed $3,200,000; reported to House 
Feb. 24, a 

H. R. 8559. To authorize the incorporated 
town of Cordova, Alaska, to issue bonds for 
the construction of a trunk-sewer system 
and a bulkhead or retaining wall. Passed 
House Feb. 17. Reported to Sonate Feb. 26. 


H. R. 6595. Authorizing the exchange of © 


|e square feet of property acquired for 
t 


e park system for 2,486 square feet of 
neighboring property, all in the Klingle 
Ford Valley, for addition to the park sys- 
tem of the National Capital. Reported to 
the House Feb. 26. ~ 

H. R. 6596. To effect the consolidation 
of the Turkey Thicket Playground, Recrea- 
tion and Athletic Field. Reported to the 
House Feb. 26, 

H. R. 9845. To authorize the transfer of 
Government-owned land at Dodge City, 
Kans., for public building purposes. Re- 
ported to the House Feb. . 

H. J. Res. 200. Authorizing acceptance 
of a donation of land, buildings and other 
improvements in Caddo Parish, near Shreve- 
port, La. Reported to the House Feb. 26. 

H. R. 9483.' Authorizing the appropria- 
tion of $80,000 for the purchase of a site, 
to contract for the construction of a build- 
ing and for the installation therein ‘of ap- 
paratus for the use of a constant frequency 
monitoring radio station. Reported to the 
House Feb. 26. : 

H. R. 8299. To authorize establishment of 
a national hydraulic laboratory in the Bu- 
reau of Standards and construction of a 
building therefor. Reported to House 
Feb. 28. 

S. 2224. To change the name of Iowa 
Circle in the City of Washington to Logan 
Circle. Reported to Senate Mar. 3. 

& 1487. Authorizing the Secretary of-the 
Treasury to pérmit erection of a building | 
for use as residence of the Protestant chap- 
lain at the National Leper Home at Carville, 
La. Passed Senate Jan. 18. Passed House 


Mar. 4. 

H. R. 7768. To provide for sale of the old 
post office and courthouse building and site 
at Syracuse, N. ¥Y. Passed” House Mar. 4; 

H. R. 8918. Authorizing conveyance to 
the City of Trenton, N. J., of title to a 
portion of the site of the present Federal 
building in that city. Passed House Mar. 4. 

S. 386. To amend an act regulating the 


height of buildings in the District of Co- 


lumbia, approved June 1, 1919. Reported to 
Senate Mar. 6. Z 


Title 42—The Public Health 


S. 3167. To. coordinate the public health 
activities of the Government. Reported te 
Senate Jan. 20. 

S. 1171. To establish a national institute 
of health and a system of fellowships in 
Reported to Senate Jan. 18, 
H. R. 8807. ‘To provide for copeainatiogy 
of the public health activities of the Gov 
ernment, ete. Reported to the House 


H. R. 9285. Authorizing Public Health 


Jan. 28. 


Service to provide medical service in Fed- 
eral prisons. 


Passed Hotise Feb: 6. 


H. R. 4124. To honor the memory of the 


heroes of the fight against yellow fever. 


Reported to House Mar. 5. 


Title 43—Public Lands 


H. R. 156. Authorizing the disposal of 


public land classified as temporarily or per- 
manently unproductive on Federa: irrigation 
projects. Passed House Jan. 20. 


H. R. 8296. To amend the act of May 26, 
1926, entitled “An act to adjust water-right 


on 
Federal Passed 

House Jan. 206. 

S. 498. Granting certain public lands té 


irrigation projects. 


thd State of New Mex’ i use of Eastern 
New Mexico 
Senate Jan. 17. 


Reported to 
H, R. 5178. Ratifying and confirming the 
its 
patented to it by 

Reported to 
House Jan. 17. 


S. J. Res. 56, To amend section 2 of the 


Norma School. 


act of Fy. 25, 1927, for the Rio Grande 
project., Aeported to Senate Jan. 21, 


S. 1203. Authorizing Secretary of the In- 


Douglas 


Senate Jan. 2 
S. 64. For Secretary of War to acquire 
.’assed Senate Jan. 22. 


H. R. 3311. To authorize the acquisition 


of certain tidelands for sewer purposes 
at Fort Lewis, Wash. 
Jan. 24, 


Reported to House 


H. R. 1186. Relating to the determination 
reclama- 
Reported to House Feb. 1. 

H. R. 3568.’ To amend the act establishi 
Nation: 


H. R. 6591. Authorizing the Secretary of 


War eto grant to the town of Winthrop, 
Mass., a 
land of the Fort Banks Military Reserv: 
tion as is. necessary for the /purpose 
widening Revere Street to a + 


erpetual right of why over caak 


ridth of 
eet, Reported to House Feb. 11, 
S, 2864. For relief of certain lessees of 
ublic lands in the State of Wyoming. 
eported to Senate Feb. 17. 


H. R. 5672. To abolish the Papago 


Saguaro National Monument, Arizona, to 
provide for disposition of certain lands 
therein for park and recreational uses. 
Passed House Feb. 17. 


H. R. 6874. To authorize exchhnges of 


land with owners of private-land holdings’ ° 
within the Petrified Forest National Monu- 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 2.) 
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POS tae, 
Avraorizep STATEMENTS 


Ont’ Ane Passerred Hens 
PustisHep WirHoUT COMMENT BY ; Unitrep States DatLy 


Federal Court- Decisions 


Concrete Mixer Is Held to Be Proper 


Subject 


+ 


Aesthetic Appeal 
Is Not Requisite 


Ornamental Features Adding to 
Salability Warrant 
Protection 


The Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
peals has held that a specific design for 
a concrete mixer truck body and frame 
constitutes proper subject matter for a 
design patent, and has overruled the de- 
cision\of the Patent Office refusing an 
applicant a design patent. : A 
The beauty and ornamentation requi- 
site in design patents is not confined to 
such designs as may be found in the 
“aesthetic or fine arts,” the majority 
opinion states. Tools and mechanisms 
which are.patentable because of their 
utilitarian qualities, it was further ruled, 
also may be properly the subject matter 
of design patents if they possess quali- 
ties which the law requires. 
~ Articles of manufacture, the ornamen- 
‘tation of which, owing to their nature, 
are of no concern to anybody, are not 
proper subject matter for design pat- 
ents, the majority opinion states, but held 
that the particular article did not come 
within this class. 

While the concrete mixer has movable 
parts, there is nothing connected with the 
mechanism, or with the machine as a 
whole, which produces such a multiplicity 
of designs, the opinion states, as to re- 
quire the refusal of a design patent. 

In the dissenting opinion, it 1s con- 
tended .that the design disclosed’ and 
claimed does not represent patentable 
subject matter. “It has-escaped. our ob- 
servation,” the two members of the court 
state in their dissenting opinion, “if the 
pulchritude of articles like concrete mix- 
tures has ever excited any great public 
consideration.” 


IN RE APPLICATION OF 

. Pup A. KOEHRING. 

Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. 

Pat. Appl. No. 2167. : 

Appeal from decision of the Commis- 
sioner of Patents. 

J. F. Rogs and H. C. Ross, for appel- 
lant; Harvey S. KNIGHT, for Commis- 
sioner of Patents. 

Opinion of the Court 
Jan. 27, 1930 


BLAnp, Judge—This appeal from the 


decision of the Commissioner of Patents, | 


refusing a patent for a design for a 
concrete mixer truck body and frame, 
presents as its main issue the very in- 
teresting, and oftimes troublesomé, ques- 
tion as to what articles of manufacture 
may constitute the subject-matter of de- 
sign patents. ~ 
The Commissioner, largely upon the 


‘ authority of Ex parte Steck, 1902 C. D. 


9, 98 O. G. 228, held that a machine with 
movable parts is not an “article of man- 
ufacture” within the meaning of the de- 
sign. patent law, the pertinent portion 
of which. reads as follows: 
Any person who has invented any new, 
and ornamental design for an arti- 
eter mancionere * * * may * * * obtain 
a patent therefor. a as 
The Commissioner,also asa ground of 
refusal—under the authority of Smith v. 
Whitman Saddle Co., 1893 C. D. 324, and 
Northrup v. Adams, 1877 C, D. 322— 
held that the design involved in this case 
was not ornamental and that the same 
belonged “to the mechanical arts and not 
the esthetic or fine arts.” The Commis- 


‘ sioner, without discussion, also seems to 


have agreed with another reason as- 
signed for denial of patent by the ex- 
aminer, that the design is not a “unitary 
design,” that is, that the items of the 
design are not a unit in appearance. 


Difference in Devices 
Circumvents Case Cited 


Before us, the Commissioner -further 
urges that the question as to whether 
the concrete mixing. machinery involved 
is a proper subject-matter for a design 
patent need not be decided by this court, 


since it must be held, under In re Stimp- | 


son, 369 0. G..731, 24 Fed. (2d) 1012, 


that this, chara¢ter of machine is not | 


“inventively ornamental.” We~ think 
that we must decide both issues. 

The riveting machine in controversy 
in the Stimpson case was held not to 
be ornamental because the drawing 
showed that it was “purely utilitarian 
and .without ornamentation of any kind,” 
and for the further reason that “there 
is nothing about the assembled mechani- 
cal device which serves to beautify, em- 
bellish, or adorn it, The several parts 
of the mechanism, whether circular, 


_ gurved, rounded, or spiral, are assembled 


iito an entirety which is lacking in 
symmetry, wanting in grace, and desti- 
tute of any appeal to the senses or 
emotions. The desi has no human 
interest other than that aroused by the 
utilitarian nature of the machine.” 

We will dispose of this contention by 
saying that if we were willing to fol- 
low . the strict letter of the language 
of this decision, we would not regard 
it as a bar for holding that the-machine 
in issue here possesses ornamentation, 
since the appearance and general char- 
acteristics of the machines radically 
differ. an ‘ 
* Upon’ the proposition as to what is 
“an article of manufacture,” within the 
meaning of the design patent law, there 
have been many decisions of the Patent 
Office and the courts, some of which are 
apparently in conflict, but it is readily 
observable that it has become the settled 
law that tools and mechanisms which are 
patentable because of their utilitarian 

lities may also properly be the sub- 
matter for design patents if they 
possess certain qualities which the law 
mires. | 
_ In our view of the case the beauty 
and ornamentation requisite in design 
tents is not confined. to such as may 
found in the “esthetic or fine arts.” 
is not reasonable to presume that Con- 
gress, in basing a goles right upon the 
ornamentation or uty of a tool or 
mechanical device, intended that such 
and ornamentation should be lim- 
to such as is- found in paintings, 
re and istic objects and which 
the esthetic sense of artists alone. 
In ring that by ‘the enactment of 
the design patent law, Congress ex- 
pressed a diaies to promote more beauty, 
grace and ornamentation in things used, 
observed and enjoyed by our people, the 
courts have not omit on frequent oc- 
casions to mention the fact that such 
entation as was intended was .an 


ent in the salability of the article. 
Frenulin Knitting Mills, Inc., v. Gropper 


te RE 


Matter for a 


Knitting Mills, Inc., 15 Fed. Rep. (2d) 
375. Notwithstanding the frequency of 
judicial declaration concerning “attrac- 
tiveness to purchasers” and increased 
“salability,” it is also a well-settled prin- 
ciple that a design patent may not be 
used for the purpose of a trade mark. 
North British Rubber Co. v. Racine’ Tire 
Co., 271 Fed. Rep. 936. 


Increasing Salability. 
Within Intent of Act 


Appellant’s design of a truck body and 
frame for a concrete mixer shows the 
frame to be so designed as to place the 
different elements of the whole machine, 
including the hood, gas tank, mixer, etc., 
into a more symmetrical and compact 
whole than was lenown in the prior art. 
Aside from this arrangement, which re- 
moves much of the unsightliness from 
the machine, the covering of the motor 
is made to resemble, in appearance, an 
automobile hood, and the angular bars 
and framework of the same are given 
a rounded or oval appearance. - By. the 
plan of assembly of the more or ‘less 
rounded hood, round gas tank, and 
rounded frame corners into a compact 
and more symmetrical whole, an article, 
possessing more grace and pleasing ap- 
pearance than existed in the prior. art, 
has been produced. This effect in the 
design as a whole is ornamental and in- 
| ventive. 


Since it is clear that Congress meant 
the design patent law to apply to tools 
and mechanisms of utilitarian character, 
it follows, we think, that it had in mind 
the elimination of much of the unsightly 
repulsiveness that characterizes many 
machines and mechanical devices which 
have a tendency to depress rather than 
excite the esthetic sense. In this me- 
chanical age, when machines, engines and 
various kinds of mechanisms are trans- 
ported on our public highways and 
streets and moved by their own momen- 
tum from place to place, it is certainly 
not undesirable that some of the unsight- 
liness—and, as frequently occurs, fright- 
fulness—of. such contrivances be elimi- 
nated, if possible. To conclude that Con- 
gress, in the enactment of the design 
patent law, had such a result in contem- 
plation is not unreasonable, since such 
a purpose is in entire harmony with the 
declared aim of the legislature. 

The law seems to be well settled that 
the term “an article of manufacture” 
| does not include every article of manu- 
|facture. The courts have declared that 
certain articles which are more or less 
hidden from view when in use are -not 
the proper subject matter for design 
patents. In Rowe v. Blodgett & Clapp 
Co., 112 Fed. Rep. 61, a horseshoe calk, 
in Bradley v. Eccles, 126 Fed. Rep. 945, 
a washer ‘for a thill-coupling, and in 
Pashek v. Dunlop Tyre & Rubber Co., 8 
Fed. Rep. (2d) 640, an automobile tire 
tread, were held ‘not to be patentable 
under the design patent law. Neither do 
the purposes of the acti embrace articles, 
the ornamentation of which, owing to 
their nature, could be a matter of con- 
cern to no. one. North British Rubber 
Co. v. Racine Rubber Tire Co., supra; 
Theodore W. Foster & Bro. Co. v. Til- 
den-Thurber»Co., 200 Fed. Rep. 54. In 
the last-cited ease, in referring to this 
class of articles, the court said: 


Ornamentation Is 
Contributing Feature 


It is also true now, as before the amend- 
ment, that among articles of manufacture 
there are some incapable of being the sub- 
jects of design patents, for want of reason 
\to suppose that their appearance can ever 
really matter to anybody. (Italics ours.) 

After careful consideration of all the 
issues and arguments involved in this 
case, it would seem to us that the only 
close question involved in arriving at the 
only close question involved in arriving 
at the correct conclusion, is the applica- 
bility of the last-quoted rule. The an- 
swer to the query, is the ornamentation 
of the truck body and frame at bar a 
matter of concern to anybody reasonably 
within the purview of the act, points 
to the proper result to be reached. As 
is indicated above, we must answer this 
question in the affirmative. 

In the Steck case, supra, the Commis- 
j sioner held that the frame of a water- 
tower with movable parts, for the use of 
fire departments, was not an article of 
manufacture, in so far-as the design 
patent law was concerned, chiefly upon 
the ground that the movement of the 
parts changed the ebnectuuae of the 
article and that, while the parts might 
be the subject matter of a design patent, 
the mechanism as a whole could not bev 

In Ex parte Adams, 1898 C. D. 115, 
84 O. G. 311, it was again said that the 
design patent law should not apply to 
structures having movable parts, and a 
design patent for a truck side frame 
was denied upon the theory that the 
‘movable parts permitted the presenta- 
tion of a great variety of forms or de- 
signs to the observation. 

In Ex parte Klemm and Schreiber, 218 
O. G. 603 (1915), however, a very elab- 
orate and comnlex chair with adjustable 
back, book rests, book shelves, writing 
desk, etc.. was held to be the proper 
subject matter for a design patent. In 
that opinion, Newton, First Assistant 
Commissioner, said: 

There seems to be no good reason for 
laying down’ a hard and fast rule that de- 
sign patents cannot be grarited to cover 
devices with relatively movable parts. 

The application was allowed; notwith- 
standing the fact that the movable parts 
of this complex chair permitted a num- 
ber of designs as far as appearances 
went, 


Cases Showing Broader 
View Are Cited 


‘ In an unpublished decision of the Board 
of Examiners - in- Chief, dated Jan. 12, 
1921, relative to Design Patent No. 57381, 
issued Mar, 15, 1921-(on file in the Pat- 
ent Office and examined by us) for a 
tractor, the Board, in discussing the ques- 
tion of design patents for machines or 
machine parts, used the following lan- 





uage: ~ Ss 
. The claim for a design in this case was 
rejected on the authority of ex parte Steck, 
Cc. SS. 1902, page 9, holding that a machine 
cannot be the subject of a design patent. 

It is our opinion that no arbitrary rule 
of this sort has been uniformly recognized 
by the Office or the courts. (Citing Ex parte 
Klemm & Schreiber.) | 


It is certainly true that it is the prac- 
tice of the Office to grant designs for frames 
and other parts of machines and we can 
see no valid reason why a design patent 
should not be’ granted for the general ap- 
jpearance of a machine, disregarding any 





Design Patent 


Dissent to Majority — 
Opinion Is Expressed 


Machine in Question Said. Not 
To Be Within Intent of 
Enactment 


It is clear that invention can be and often 
is displayed in so arranging the parts of a 
machiné, irrespective of , its mechanical 
movements, that they shall’ have a pleasing 
and esthetic effect and thus enhance their 
salability. For example, there are, of 
course, certain mechanical devices necessary 
to all locomotives, yet the difference in 
appearance of an English, German, or 
French locomotive when compared with an 
American machine is very marked and not 
at all due to its moving parts, although 
some of them may be visible at all times. 
The general form and proportions of auto- 
mobiles made by different manufacturers 
are clearly distinguishable and are reeog- 
nized as features of inventive design. 

In Chandler Adjustable C. & D. Co. v. 
Heywood Bros, & Wakefield Co., 91 Fed. 
Rep. 163, Judge Brown, in the—-C€ircuit 
Court for the District of Massachusetts, 
in holding valid a design patent for a 
furniture support, said: 

The broad proposition advanced by the de- 
fendant, that section 4929 of the Revised 
Statutes was not intended to apply to struc- 
tures having movable parts, is not supported 
by the citation of any judicial decision; and, 
though certain rulings of the Patent Office 
(Ex parte Tallman, 82 O. G., 337; Ex parte 
Adams, 84 0. G., 311; Ex parte Smith, 81 
O. G. 969; Ex parte Brower (1873) C. D. 
151) are presented to support ,this propo- 
sition, I am of the opinion that such a con- 
struction of the statute calls fot an unwar- 
ranted” and unreasonable limitation of the 
terms “manufacture” and “any article of 
manufacture,” and leads to absurd and un- 
just results. For example, such a construc- 
tion would defeat claims like those in Bur- 
ton v. Town of Greenville, 3 Fed. 642, and 
Britton v. Manufacturing Co. 61 Fed. 94. 

To the-objection of the defendant that 
the parts have no necessary, single, in- 
fallible, and fixed relation to each other, it 
is sufficient to say that the coniplainant de- 
scribes and shows in his drawing a single 
and defifite arrangement of parts. 

In R. E. Dietz Co. v. Burr & Stark- 
weather Co., 243 Fed. Rep. 592, Judge 
Howell of the Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Second Circuit, in discussing, the ap- 
plicability of the design patent law to a 
design for a lantern with movable parts 
and which performed a mechanical func- 
tion, said: 

While design patents are not intended to 
protect a mechanical furiction, or to secure 
to the patentee monopoly in any given mech- 
anism or manufacture as such, it is im- 
material that the subject of the design may 
embody a mechanical function, provided that 
the design per se is pleasing, attractive, 
novel, useful and the result of invention. 
Ashley v. Weeks, etc., Co., 220 Fed. at 901, 
136 C. C. A. 465. But it is the design that 
is patented, not the mechanism dressed in the 
design. - r 


Subject Sufficiently 
Compact for Design 

We have cited authorities somewhat 
at length on the subject of mechanisms 
having movable parts and performing 
mechanical functions, in view of the 
attitude of the tribunals below in regard- 
ing the cases of Ste¢k and Adams, supra, 
as being controlling of the issues before 
them. In citing the above authorities, 
it is not our intention to convey the 
impression that the rule adopted in the 
Steck and Adams cases may not have 
appropriate applicability to certain ma- 
chines which might be sought to be made 
the subject matter for the application of 
design patents, and which, by virture 
of their characteristics and multiplicity 
of movable parts, would present to the 
observer, in their different shapes, such 
a multiplicity or confusion of designs 
as to result in there being no definite 
design. 
the concrete mixer, to which applicant’s 
truck body and frame belong, may-have 
movable parts, there is nothing con- 


nected with the mechanism before us,' 


or with the machine as a whole, which 
produces such a multiplicity of designs 
as to bring it within the rule. 

We disagree with the finding of the 
Commissioner that the items of the de- 
sign are not a unit im appearance. We 
think the design of the truck body and 
frame is composed of units \ sufficiently 
adjusted and related to, each other as 
to present to the observer the design of 
an article, each part of which has a har- 
monious relation to all other parts. See 
Chandler Adjustable C..& D. Co. v. Hey- 
wood Bros. & Wakefield Co., supra. 

Some apprehension has been expressed 
against holding that Congress intended 
giving a ponopely in designs for articles 
of manufacture like the article at bar. 
We comfort ourselves with the reflection 
that if the monopoly’ occasioned by a de- 
sign patent upon such an article did not 
tend to further the wishes of the legis- 
lature, it is not a matter of disturbing 
consequence, since the holder of such a 
monopoly could profit nothing by it. 

We conclude, therefore, that the truck 
body and frame at issue is a proper sub- 
ject matter for a design patent and that 
the production of the design involved in- 
vention. It follows that the decision of 
the Commissioner should be and is re- 
versed. 


Dissent Says Aesthetic 


Element Is Requisite 
, GRAHAM and Garrett, J.J., Dissent- 
ing.—We are of the opinion that the 
several tribunals of the Patent Office 
in refusing the application for a design 
patent in the instant case reached a cor- 
rect decision and accordingly we respect- 
fully dissent from the holding of the ma- 
jority of our court, reversing same. 

The Examiner, the Examiners in Chief 


It is sufficient to say that while | 


Journal: of the 
Supreme Court of the 
United States 


March 6 


Ptesent: ‘The Chief Justice, Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes, Mr. Justice Van Devanter, 
Mr. Justice McReynolds, 
Brandeis, Mr. Justice Sutherland, Mr. 
Justice Butler, Mr. Justice Sanford, and 
Mr. Justice Stone. 


Jeremiah F; Connor, of New York 
City; Oscar Ross Ewing, of New York 
City; Frederick J. Schmitt, of Detroit, 
Mich.; Ira Chase Kochne, of Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Eugene C. McCage, of Boston, 
Mass.; Godfrey Von Hofe, of New York 
City, and Charles A. Chandler, of Mus- 
kogee, Okla., were admitted to practice. 

No. 311. Walter A. May, Herbert L. May 
et al., etc., petitioners, v. Heiner, 
Collector of Internal Revenue, etc. Leave 
granted to file brief of Ward Loveless as 
amicus curiag, on motion of Mr. Ward Love- 
less in that behalf. 

No, 281. The United States of America, 
appellant, v. D. D. Adams; and 

No, 282. 
appellant, v. D. C. Adams. Argued by Mr. 
Assistant Attorney General Sisson for the 
appellant, and by Mr. T. H. Caraway for the 
appellee. 

No. 300. Quapaw Land Company, Inc., 
petitioner, v. S. H. Bojinger. Argument 
commenced by Mr. Sidney L. Herold for 
the petitioner. The court declined to hear 
farther argument. 
| No, 301. Railroad Commission of Wis- 
consin et al., etc., appellants, v. W. G. 
Maxcy, a8 receiver, etc. Argument com- 


pellants and continued by Mr. Adolph Kan- 
neberg for the appellants. The court de- 
tlined to hear further argument. 

No. 303. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry. Co., petitioner, v. Mabel G. Toops, ad- 
ministratrix, etc. Argument commenced by 
Mr. William Osmond for the petitioner. 

‘Adjourned until Mar. 7 at 12 o'clock, 
when the day call will be: Nos. 303, 307, 
309, 311, 314, 323 (and 324), 338, 339, 340, 
and 344, 
————————————— By 


and the Assistant Commissioner, acting 
for the Commisioner, unanimously agreed 
in the rejection of the application so 
that we have that uniformity of decision 
by the Patent Office tribunals which 
this court should not reverse unless 
error clearly appear. We are unable to 
agree that there was such error. 

Broadly speaking, their rejection rests 
upon the ground that the design dis- 
closed and claimed does not represent 
patentable subject matter under the pro- 
vision of section 4929 R. S., U. S. C. A., 
section 73, the pertinent portion-of which 
is quoted in the majority opinion. 

The statute in its present form was 
derived from the act of July 8, 1870,°C. 
230, as‘amended by the act-of May 9, 
1902, C. 783, and is perhaps somewhat 
broader than the design law which it 
supersedéd, but not, we ‘think, broad 





enough to include articles like that here 


involved, 

The present law has been the subject 
of numerous interpretations, and under 
it many design patents have been 
granted. That there have been decisions 
somewhat conflicting is not surprising 
since opinions of individuals differ not 
only as to whaf is ornamentation, but as 
to what ma a proper subject matter 
for the application of patentable 6rna- 
mental designs. 

‘We think the principle asserted in ‘Wil- 
liams Calk Co. -v. Kemmerer, 145 Fed. 
928, 76 C. C. A. 466, affirming 136 Fed. 
210, is sound. The subject matter of the 
claimed design there involved was a 
horseshoe calk. Letters patent issued for 
it and the article became involved in an 

j infringement suit. The court held the 
patent invalid because “the ‘subject of it 
is not one patentable as a design” say- 
ing: 

An article to be a proper subject for a 
design patent must be one which by artistic 
treatment in form and configuration may be 
given value from an aesthetic point of view. 

In North British Rubber Co. v. Racine 
Rubber Tire Co. of New York, 27) Fed. 
936, the court said: 

Some articles of manufacture are in- 
capable of being the subjects of design pat- 
ents for Want of reason to suppose that 
their appearance can ever really matter to 
anybody. 

Other authorities, some of which are 
referred to in the majority opinion, seem 
to be to the same purport. 


Concrete Mixer Not Proper 
Subject of Design Patent - 


Mention is made in the majority opin- 
ion of a design patent upon a chair. It 
seems to us that there is a manifest dif- 
ference in_the necessary or desirable 
aesthetic qualities of an article of furni- 
ture for use in the household and an 
implement ‘gych as a horseshoe calk, or 
a riveting machine, or a concrete mixer. 

It may be true that a search of the 
Patent Office files would disclose many 
design patents for articles of manufac- 
ture which to our minds would present as 
few elements of appeal to the aesthetic 
taste as does the article here involved; 
but, in so far as we can discern from 
the record, the modern practice in that 
Office is to more generally restrict such 
patents and bring them within a nar- 
rower scope, requiring that the subject 
matter shall be one in which ornamenta- 
tion adds something to the article be- 
yond mere attractiveness for aiding in 
‘its sale, and we approve of this later 
tendency. 

Without challenging the opinion that 
salability may be a legitimate,factor for 
consideration, we cannot bring ourselves 
to agree that a patent may legally rest 
upon that as the-sole factor, and we see 
little more than this involved in the 
mechanism in the instant case. 

It would be difficult to lay down any 
hard and fast rule by which it could 
be declared affirmatively what articles 
/maay properly be the subject of design 

| patent, but we experience little difficulty 
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North Carolina—Statute of Frauds=~Promises to Answer for Debt of An- 


other—Agreement to Protect From Loss Endorser of 


Notes— 


Where the plaintiff endorsed certain notes executed by a third party at the 


instance of the defendant, who orally 


agreed before the notes were endorsed 


to be responsible therefor and to protect the plaintiff from loss, such a 


promise of the defendant was an original and not a collateral 
and therefore not within that section of the statute of frauds 


vides that no action shall be brought 


ment, 
which pro- 


on any Special promise to answer the 


debt, default or miscarriage of another, unless said agreement, or some 


memorandum or note thereof, shall be in writin 
charged therewith or some person thereunto 
New Bern vy, Fisher. (N. C. Sup. Ct.)—V U. 


changes in appearance due to moving parts. 


_and signed by the party 
im lawfully authorized.— 
Daily, 57, Mar. 7, 1930. 
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Commerce—lInterstate Commerce Commission—Authority—Effect of Federal 
Court Order Restraining Enforcement of Rate Involved 

Where plaintiff interstate carriers, following the establishment of an in- 
trastate rate for the transportation of petroleum and petroleum products by 
the board of railroad commissioners of Montana, filed a complaint with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission praying that the Commission investigate 
the matter in question and issue appropriate orders, and concurrently filed 
suit in the district court re for a temporary restraining order pro- 


hibiting the enforcement of t 


_ enfore e rate order until an application for’ an in- 
terlocutory injunction could be heard, 


which restraining order was granted, 


the Interstate Commerce Commission cannot refuse to take jurisdiction of 
the carrier’s petition on the ground that the rate order in question had not 
yet gone into effect owing to the granting of the temporary restraining 
order.—Interstate Commerce Commission v. Northern Pacific Railway Co. 


et al. 


(D. C. Ct. Appls.)—V U. S. Daily, 51, Mar. 7, 1930.: 


Commerce—Interstate Commerce Commission—Authority—Effect of Federal 
Court Order Restraining Enforcement of Rate Involyed— 

A temporary restraining order, granted by a district court restraining 
the operation of a rate-making order of the Montana board of railway com- 
missioners until an application for an interlocutary injunction could be heard 
by three justices, did not annul the order of the Montana commission nor 
affect the validity thereof, nor deprive the Interstate Commerce Commission 
of jurisdiction over a complaint by interstate carriers claiming that the re- 
ductions so ordered caused unjust discrimination against interstate com- 
merce in violation of section 13 of the interstate commerce act.—Interstate 
Commerce Commission v. Northern Pacific Railway Co. et al. (D. C. Ct. 
Appls.)\—V_ U. S. Daily, 51, Mar. 7, 1930. 


Master and Servant—Workmen’s Compensation Acts—Construction and 
Operation of Statutes—Employments in Foreign States— 

Where plaintiff, having entered: into a contract of employment with the 
defendant in the State of Missouri, sustained an injury while in the employ- 
ment of the defendant in the State of Kansas, the Missouri workmen’s com- 
pensation act providing that every employer or employe is presumed to have 
elected to accept the provisions of the act unless rejected upon notice and 


further providing that the provisions of the act should exten 


to all injuries 


received outside of the State under contracts made within the State, held: 
The law of the place of the contract governs the rights of the parties and the 
plaintiff, at the time of his injury, had no common law right of action for the 
negligence of the defendant remaining which he could enforce as against the 
contract which he entered into.—Scott v. White Eagle Oil & Refining Co. 
(D. C., D. Kans.)—V U. S. Daily, 58, Mar. 7, 1980. 


Patents 


Patents—Designs—Mechanical Function or Utility— 

Tools and mechanisms which are patentable because of their utilitarian 
qualities may also preperly be the subject matter of design patents if they 
possess certain qualities which the law requires; the beauty and ornamenta- 
tion requisite in design patents is not confined to such as may be found in the 


“aesthetic or fine arts.”—In re Koehring. 


Mar. 7, 1980. 


(C. C. P. A.)—V U. 8S. Daily, 51, 


Patents—Designs—Trade Marks—Marks Subject to Ownership— 


Patents—Designs— 


Mar. 7, 1930. 
Patents—Designs—Movable Parts— 





A design patent may not be used as a trade mark.—In re Koehring. (C. C. 
Pp. A.)—V U. S. Daily, 51, Mar. 7, 1980. 


Every article of manufacture is not proper subject matter for a design 
patent e. g. articles which are more or less hidden from view when in use, 
articles the ornamentation of which, owing to their nature, could be a matter 
of concern to no one.—In re Koehring. 


(Cc. C. P. A.)—V U. S. Daily, 51, 


While the concrete mixer, to which the applicant’s truck body and frame 
belong, nfay have movable parts, there is nothing connected with the mecha- 
nism, or with the machine as a whole, which produces such a multiplicity of 
designs as to bring it within the rule requiring refusal of a design patent.— 
In re Koehring. (C. C. P. A.)—V U.S. Daily, 51, Mar. 7, 1930. 


Patenta—Design for Concrete Mixer Truck Body and Frame Allowed— 
Koehring application for design for Conerete M 


ixer Truck Body and Frame 


allowed. Graham and Garrett, JJ., dissent.—In re Koehring. (C.C. P. A.)— 


VU. S. Daily, 51, Mar. 7, 1930, 


| lees, are four railway com: 


Notices of Patent Suits 


(Statement of Patent Office of notices under 
sec. 4921, R. S., a8 Amended Feb. 18, 1922.) 


1066468, L. W. Chubb, Process and appa- 
ratus for electric welding, 1196744, Same, 
Welded metal, D. C., N. D. Ohio, E. Div., 
Doe. 2801, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
v. C. H. Quackenbush et al. Claims 5, 6, 
8, 12 and 16 of 1066468, and claims 1 and 2 
of 1196744 held invalid and not infringed 
Jan. 29. 1930. 

1092462, E. Trobeck, Metal working ma- 
chine, D. C., N. D. Ohio, E. Diy., Doc. —, 
The National Acme Co. v. The Cleveland 
Automatie Machine Co. Claims 3, 4, 5, 12 
| and 13 held valid and infringed Jan. 21, 1930. 

11188138; C. E. Schmidt, Manufacture of 
leather, filed Jan. 28, 1930, D. C., S. D. N. Y., 

Doc. E 51/393,; Leather Makers Process Co. 
v. F. Rueping Leather Co, 

1128144,, Inwood & Lavenberg, Combined 
carriage and former for wire bound box ma- 
chine, 1128145, Same, Means for making box 
blanks, 1128252, Same, Method of making 
boxes, 6.C. A., 6th Cir., Doc. 5076, Wire- 
bounds Patents Co., et al. v. Saranac Auto- 
matic Machine Corp. Claim 25 held valid 
and infringed Jan. 24, 1930. 


a ______ 


in arriving at the cgnclusion that a con- 
crete mixer is not one, thus agreeing 
with the tribunals of the Patent Office in 
that regard. 

We are unable to believe that it was 
the intent of Congress to patronize the 
arts and develop the aesthetic sense of 
the citizenship by giving the monopoly 
assured by the patént: laws to a design 
for a concrete mixer. It has escaped our 
observation if the pulchritude of articles 
like. concrete mixers has ever excited 
any great public consideration. 

In the-recent case In re Eifel, 0. G. 
Dec. 17, 1929, 389, 533, this court affirmed 
the decision of the Commissioner of 
Patents denying an application for a 
patent for a design for wrenches. We 
there said: 

* ** but there is no ornamentation pos- 
sessing Originality and beauty sufficient to 
justify granting a design patent under the 
statute, the purpose of which has oftimes 
been declaréd to be to encourage art and 
decoration which appeals to the aesthetic 
sense, citing Smith & Co., v. Peck, Stow & 
Wilcox Co., 262 F. R. 415; Ex parte Parkin- 
son, 1871 C. D, 251s. (Italics ours.) 

We further said there: 

The rejection of the application by the 
Commissioner seems to be based upon well 
settled principles. Nothing has been shown 
to us to indicate that the decision was erro- 
neous, 

We think the reasoning in that case 

is applicable to the instant case, although 
the decision there rested upon the de- 
sign itself rather than the subject 
matter.~ : 
« We pretermit any discussion of other 
and subsidiary matters that may be in- 
volved, such as the patentability of a 
design for a machine of moving parts, 
the quéstion of whether a unitary oman 
is disclosed, etc., because we are in dis- 
sent upon the issue which we regard 
as being decisive of the right of the 
case.’ We think the decision of the,Com- 
missioner should be sustained. 


The Journal of the Court 
of Customs and Patent Ap- 
peals and the Journal of 
the Court of Claims of the 
United States will be found 
on page 4. 


1128145, 1128252. (See 1128144.) 

1196744. (See 1066468.) 

1223649, L. Y. Williams, Dust guard, filed 
Dec. 31, 1929, D. C.,_E. D. Pa., Doc. 5679, 
Dust Guards, Inc., v. L. W. Garratt. 

1269996, P. H. Bartlett, Meter and instru- 
ment support, filed Dec. 9, 1929, D. C., E. D. 
Pa., Doc. 5605, Metropolitan Device Corp. 
v. Reading Sheet Metal Products Co., Inc. 

1271529, M. C. Hopkins, Acoustic device, 
filed Dec. 30, 1929, D, C. Minn., 8d Div., Doe. 
E 1811, Lektophone Corp. v. Wright-De- 
Coster, Inc. Same, filed Dec. 10, 1929, D. C., 
E. D. Pa., Doc. 5609, Lektophone Corp. v. H. 
B. Reinhart et al. 


1292030, A. J. Parissi, Circuit closer for 
alarm circuits, 1508611, Same, Burglaf alarm, 
filed Jan, 30, 1930, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doe. 
E 52/2, Padua Hold Up Alarm Corp. v. Du- 
plex Electric Co. / 


1404539, C. K. Nelson, Cdnfection, filed 
June 25, 1925, D. C. S. D. (Sioux Falls), Doc. 
» Eskimo Pie Corp. v. The Crescent 
Creamery Co. 


1441054, J. Barry, Outlet box, D. C., S. D. 
N. Y., Doc. 42145, Hope Foundry & Machine 
Co., Inc., v. W. A. Bonrfell (Bonnell Electric 
Mfg. Co.). Dismissed Jan. 28, 1930. 


1483466, Mauer & Mauer, Scenery forming 
paper and method of preparing, 1650372, 
Same, Scenery forming paper, filed Dec, 17, 
1929, D. C., E. D. Pa., Doc. 5633, C. B. Mauer, 
et al. v. Pfeiffer Novelty Co., Inc. Same, filed 
Dec. 23, 1929, D. C., E. D. Pa., Doc. 5655, C. 
B. Mauer et al. v. J. Jackson. 

1508611. (See 1292080.) 


1514585, C. R. Edwards, Testing device for 
oil wells, filed Jan. 25, 1930, D. C., S. D. Tex. 
(Houston), Doc. 404, C. R. Edwards v. John- 
son Formation Tester Corp. et al. 


1524935, E. E. Johnson, Method of making 
couplings, filed Jan. 13, 1930, D. C. Minn., 
4th Div., Doc. 1558, E. E. Johnson v. Cen- 
tral Supply Co. et al. Doc. 1559, E. E. John- 


son v. Janney Semple Hill & Co. et al. 


1542808, Gordon & Redlin, Lathe, filed Jan. 
29, 1930, D. C., E. D. Mich. S. Div, Doe. 
3945, The Gordon Form Lathe Co. v. Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. Doc. 3946, The Gordon 
Form Lathe Co. v. Packard Motor Car Co. 

1561560, R. Chilton, Engine starter, D. C., 
W. D. N. Y., Doe. E 1091, Healey & Aero- 
marine Bus Co., Inc., v. Eclipse Machine Co. 
Discontinued Jan. 27, 1930. 


1565958. (See 1622292.) 


1676415, G. B. Cutting, Packing for hood 
of an automobile, filed Dec. 3, 1929, D. C., E. 
D. Pa., Doc. 5675, G. B. Cutting v. L. H. Gil- 
mer Co. 

1577150, .C. E. Putman, Imitation shake 
shingle, filed Jan. 25, 1930, D. C., W. D. 
Wash.,"N. Div., Doc, 721, C. E. Putman v. 
G. R. Merkley et al. (Oxbow Shingle Co.). 

1603207, T. Huston, Paper bag and seal, 
D. C., N. D. Tex. (Ft. Worth), Doc. E 555, 
T. Huston v. E. T. Keel. 
tiff Jan. 18, 1930, 

1606342, E. A. Bruce, Drainage device, D. 
Cc. S. D. (Sioux Falls), Doe. E. 
Bruce v. Brownell Corp. Decree for 
Nov. 22,, 1929. , 

1622292, L. Reno, Lathe, 1565958, Same, 
Crank shaft polisher, D. C., E. D. Mich. Cy 
City), Doc. E 313, L. Reno v. General Mofors 
Corp. Patents held not infringed, bill dis- 
missed (notice Jan. 29, 1930). 

1650372, (See 1483466.) 

1702115, I. Gurwick, Envelope and process 
of making, filed Jan. 28, 1930, D: C., S. D. N. 
Y., Doe. E 51/392, Transpprent Paper Print- 
ing Corp. v. A. Herz. 

Re. 15515, G. Haiss, Wipes loader, filed 
Nov. 21, 1929, D. C., E. D. Pa., Doe. 5549, G. 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Ine., v. Link Belt Co. 

Des. 75631, N. Kopp, Lighting fixture bowl, 
filed Dec. 10, 1929, D. C., E. D. Pa., Doe. 
5611, Kopp Glass, Inc., v. Gill Glass & Fix- 
ture Co. 

T. M. 127621, Todent Chemical Co., Tooth 
paste, appeal filed Jan. 10, 1929, C. C. A 

d Cir., Doc. 4083, J. M. Jacobs 
Co.) v. Iodent Chemical Co. 
» ° 
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Action by Court Is Held 1 
To Justify Refusal of 
terstate' Commerce Cea 
mission to Act » 


A temporary restra’  orde: 
hibiting the enforcement of a Sta 
trastate freight rate until an applic: 
for an interlocutory injunction ¢ 
heard by three justices has been hel 
the Court of Appeals of the Distrie 
Columbia not to annul the order of 
State board making the rate or @ 
its validity. The court further 
that such a restraining order did not 
prive the Interstate Commerce Comm 
sion of jurisdiction over the ra' oh 
order on the grounds that it 
gone into effect. ; 

The opinion of the court explaii 
certain interstate carriers, following 
establishment of an intrastate frei 
rate by the Montana board of v 
commissioners, filed a complaint wil 
the Interstate Commerce Commissii 
praying for a review of the rate | 

roper orders by the Commission 

ng it. At the same time, it is 
the carriers filed a suit in the 
court asking for a restraining order 
hibiting the enforcement the - 
making order until an applica’ fe 
interlocutory injunction could 

The district court granted the ord 

Subsequently the Interstate Con 
Commission refused to take jurisd 
over the issues presented. by the 
rier’s petition to it upon the 
that the rate order in question * 
yet gone into effect owing to the 
ing of the temporary restraining 
and consequently that the Commi 
had‘ no jurisdiction to consider the 
tion or enter upon an _ inv 
prayed for therein. 

The court, however, sustained the 
ing of theslower court issuing a w. rit. 
mandamus to compel the Comm 
take jurisdiction. 


bi 


NORTHERN PAciFIc RAILWAY CoM- 

PANY ET AL. 

Columbia Court of App 
No. 5072. - 

Appeal from the Supreme Court of 
District of Columbia. - 
D. W. KNowLTON for the appellaj 
W. W. Mian, R. E. L. SMITH # 

R. J. HagMAN for the appellees.’ 
Before Martin, Chief Justice, and’ 
and. VAN ORSDELL, Associate Ju 
Opinion of the Court 
Mar. 3, 1930 
MaRTIN, Chief Justice—An 
from a final order of the lower 
granting a peremptory writ of 1 
damus requiring the Interstate 
merce Commission to take jurisd 
and hear and determine a certain ¢ 
versy ‘concerning railroad freight ra 
The petitioners below, now the a 
alle 
mon carriers of freight incl : 
troleum and petroleum area al 
trastate between points within the Sta 
of Montana, and interstate between | 
points and points in other States’ 
foreign countries, and are all s 
i provisions of the interstate 
act, 


The record discloses that on Mar. 
1929, the board of railroad comm 
ers of the State of Montana in a 
ceeding pending before it, entered 
order directing the carriers to 
very substantially ‘certain frei 
on petroleum and petroleum prodt 
shipped between points within the § 
of Montana. Such reductions were # 
become effective on Apr. 17, 1929, 

Legal Steps Taken 

The’ carriers objected to these o 
claiming that the reductions would ¢ 
unjust discrimination against inte 
commerce in violation of section 
the interstate commerce act. Where 
on Apr. 15, 1929, the carriers filed a’ 
plaint with the Interstate Com 
Commission setting forth the afc 
issue with detailed showings of rate 
€tc., in support of their complaint, ; 
prayed the Commission to in vestiga 
the matters in question and enter an ¢ 
cer declaring the reduced intra: 
rates to be discriminatory, and to : 
minate and prohibit the same. 4 

sonecurrefhtly with the filing of this 

tition the carriers commenced a su 
in the United States District Court for 
the District of Montana, against the 
hoard of railroad commissioners of thi 
State of Montana, and the attorney ge 
eral of that State, setting out the facts: 
aforesaid and complaining that the ore 


at 


District of 


x 


ay 
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AVE hours of discomfort and 

of time by flying, vos | 
more convenient. Call Na 
and make reservations. 
mobile will meet you at 
and in fifteen minutes you ic 
hand | ‘will be on . 
wwoedy and comfortable for the 
most enutifel fight te Cons 
nections a levelan ‘or D 
Chicago and the West, 


More than 1,500,000 miles flown 
with air mail and ‘eens | 
without loes of « single tetera 
slightest injury to any ood 


Clifford Ball, 


(Jacobs. Drug 





‘Justified for 


. Cites| _ cers and 


Belf- preservation 


es in Study of 


Doctrine and It 
ie: tions ‘ 


ion of the note of trans- 
gecompanying the “Memo- 
on the Monroe Doctrine” 
by the Undersecretary of 
, J Reuben Clark, was begun in 
of Mar. & and continued 
The discussion takes up 
tary data on the Monroe 
e, together with comments by 
Clark. The full text of the 
i proceeds: 


; ‘occasions when this right has been 
reised are many. The more frequently 
bd instances have been summarized as 


rie 
A 


+k e classed as acts of self-defense: 
2 } 


ick (p. 96) and Phillimore (p. 561) 
mch Revolution in the latter part 


eighteenth century as illustrations 


he exercise of this right (Hallack ap- 
ently reprobating and Phillimore 
tifying the intervention). 
on of the powers in the partitions 
land in 1772, 1793, 1795, and 1815, 
mtions which he characterizes as 
abl crimes” and “national wicked- 
ae. 603). Phillimore also classifies 
is head.as being the “offspring 
necessity“ the intervention of the 
rs in Greece in 1856 (p. 567), and 
-at least one earlier exercise 
the right in the “conduct of Hiero, 
of Syracuse, who, though an ally of 
I sent aid to Carthage during the 
ar of the auxiliaries” (p, 576). 
mce seems alsd to classify the 
intervention in Egypt in 1882 
the head of self-defense (p. 133). 
authorities appear to regard this 
of intervention variously. Halleck 
that this usually is a mere “ex- 
”’ (p. 96). Phillimore contends that 
cases like the foregoing (that is, 
he intervention in the French Revolu- 
) the Right of Self-Defense justifies 
nations in intervening and demand- 
and if necessary by force of arms 
ipelling, the abolition of a govern- 
fent avowing a principle of hostility to 
existing governments of all other 
But this, like the other grounds 
_intervention, is very liable to be 
: ise 3 (citing the partitions of Poland, 
p. 562). 
- Lawrence eppears to approve the prin- 
(p. 117), as does also Hall (pp. 
et seq., 279).* : 
classed as acts of self-preserva- 


< 


; Phillimore and Oppenheim treat 
the subject of “self-preservation” as 
ct from the question of interven- 
tion, Phillimore, indeed, specifying as 
Ohne of the grounds of intervention the 
closely allied “right of self-defense.” 
All three authors (Phillimore, p, 315); 

l, p. 265; Oppenheim, p. 180) 

‘the case of the destruction, in 1839, 
Caroline on the Niagara River by 

forces crossing over into Ameri- 

territory as an instance of the exer- 

of this right. Phillimore adds (p. 

5) the instance of the British govern- 
‘sending troops to Portugal in 1826 

: being her ally) in order to as- 
sist Portugal in meeting the mustering 

‘ > equipment of Portuguese rebels on 
. ish frontier unchecked by the 

: ish authorities. Hall (p. 268) and 
im (p. 179) cite the seizure by 


_ the British forces in 1807 of the Danish | 
which, under certain secret articles | 


Of the treaty of Tilsit, was to be used 
France against England. Hall ‘(p. 

) also cites in this connection the case 

of the Virginius, where Spain exercised 
the right of visit and search during the 
insurrection in Cuba, a state of belliger- 
ency not having been recognized. In the 
of the Virginius the United States 

and Great Britain both protested against 


the summary execution of certain of their 


citizens and subjects found on board the 
vessel. Oppenheim (p. 180) also cites 
the case of Amelia Island, whose pirati- 
cal inhabitants were put down by this 


Government because of their preying 


upon American commerce as an instance 


[Continued on Page 13, Column 7.] 


Army Orders 


Lt. Col. Clifford Jones, C. A. C., from 
student at Naval War College, Newport, R. 
L, to General, Staff duty in Philippine De- 
partment. f 

‘Maj. Cedric W. Lewis, S. C., from Signal 
School instructor, Fort Monmouth, N, J., 
to Washington, D. C. 

Maj. Charles A. Schimelfenig, Ord., from 
onsen, D. C., to Yatervliet Arsenal 


Capt. Louis J. Compton, F. A., from Field 
Artillery School instructor, Fort Sill, Okla., 
toe Philippine Department. 

Capt. William W. Murphey, F. A., from 
Fort Sill, Okla., to Philippine Department. 
"Capt. Walter L. Kluss, F. A., from 
Philippine Department to Fort Bragg, N. C. 

Following officers from United States Mil- 
itary Academy, West Point, N. Y., to sta- 
tions indicated: ist Lts. Clovis E. Byers 

Lawrence E. Schick, Cav., Fort Riley, 
pene Ist Lt. Ernest M. Brannon, Inf., 
‘ort Screven, Ga., 1st Lt. Elton F, Ham- 
iond, Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind.; Capt. 
Harold A. Nisley, Ord., Washington, D. C.; 
st Lt. Galen M. Taylor, Ord., Aberdeen 
Ground, Md.; ist Lt. Charles W. 
Jr., Eng., Fort Humphreys, Va.; 
Ist Lt, Philip M. Whitney, Inf., Fort Ben- 
Ga.; Maj. John M. Welch, M. C., Army 
lavy General Hospital, Hot Springs 
al Park, Ark. 

Set. Alfred Kolsch, Cav., to be re- 

; ort Bliss, Tex. 
Capt. Hurley 0, Richardson, Cav., Fort 
, A, Russell, Tex., and Capt. Charles M. 
Cav. rt Huachuca, Ariz., to exami- 
tiring board at Fort Bliss, Tex. 
rry J. Jusek, V. C., from Army 


mary School, Washington, D. C., to 


State College of Agriculture and Me- 
ie Arts, Ames, Iowa. 

pt. Emil Krause, Inf., from Fort Ben- 
»faa., to University of Minnesota, Min- 


is, Minn. 
‘Lt “Col. John P. Bubb, Inf., from Fort 
. E. Warren, Wyo., to instructor Vir- 

ig National Guard, Staunton, Va, 
Dennis C. Pillsbury, Inf., from Fort 
Ga., to instructor Oregon National 
Grande, Oreg. 

Kerl H. Kalberer, A.C. Res., El 


, ‘Tex., active duty at Fort Crockett, 


; to Dec. 27. 
aj. John D. Easton, Inf., from detail 
ganized Reserves, Little Rock, Ark., 
D1 neis E. Warren, Wyo. : 
i Robert M. Bathurst, F. A., from 
Houston, Tex., to Fort Leaven- 
3. 


Capt. E. Doane, Inf:, orders from 
Port Wayne, Mich.,to Philippine Depart- 


p intervention of the powers in 


Phillimore 
classifies under this head the inter- 
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Bills and. Resolutions 


Introduced 


tle 5 — Executive Depart- 
ments and Government offi- 
Employes 


H. R. 10561. Mr. Hawley, Greg. To 


create in the Treasury Department a bu- 
reau of narcotics; Ways arf Means. 


Title 8—Aliens and Citizenship 


H. R. 10524. Mr. Dyer, Mo, To admit to 
the United States certain wives of American 
citizens; Immigration. 


Title 10—Army > 

H. J. Res. 259. Mr. Hall, Ind. To appoint 
Frank Tukey, of Indiana, member of the 
board of managers of the National Home for 
Disabled Volunteers; Military Affairs. * 

H. R. 10558. Mr. Rankin, Miss. Authorizing 
$5.000 for site and marker to commemorate 
battle of Ackis, Miss., in 1736; Military 
Affairs. 


Title 12—Banks and Banking 

H. R. 10560. 
section 22 of the Federal reserve act re- 
vised from H. R. 9683 to penalize malicious 
statements against national banks and 
member banks of the Federal reserve sys- 
tem; Banking and Currency. 


Title 14—Coast Guard © 
H. R/ 10531. Mrs. Owen, Fla. Authorizing 
establishment of a Coast Guard life saving 


station on the coast of Florida in the vicinity | 


of Canaveral Point. 


Title 16—Conservation 


8S. J. Res. 151. Mr. Phipps. To authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to deliver water 
during the irrfgation season of 1930 on the 
Uncompahgre project, Colorado; Irrigation 
and Reclamation. 

S. 3826. Mr. Wheeler. For the rehabili- 
tation of the Bitter Root irrigation project, 
Ravalli County, Montana; Irrigation and 
Reclamation. 


Title 22 — Foreign Relations 


and Intercourse 
H. J. Res. 260. Mr. Sirovich, N. Y. Re- 
questing the ‘President to call a conference of 
the civilized nations of the wortd at Wash- 
ington, to solve the problem of narcotic drug 
addiction and setting forth a method of deal- 
ing with that problem; Foreign Affairs. 


Title 24—Hospitals, Asylums, 


and Cemeteries 
H. R. 10527. Mr. Wolfenden, Pa. To au- 
thorize erection of an addition to the exist- 
ing Veterans Bureau Hospital Plant No. 111, 
Coatesville, Pa., and to authorize the appro- 


priation therefor; World War Veterans’ Leg- | 


islation. 


H. R. 10559. Mr. Underwood, Ohio. To 


authorize erection of an addition to the | 


existing Veterans’ Bureau Hospital plant 
at Chillicothe, Ohio, and authorizing $525,- 
000 appropriation therefor; World War 
Veterans. 

H. R. 10556. Mr. Crail, Calif. 
retired officers and enlisted personnel of 
both sexes of the Regular Army, Navy and 
Marine Corps, eligible for admission to the 
Veterans’ Bureau Hospital and other hos- 
pitals; Military Affairs. 


Title 31—Money and Finance 

S. 3827. Mr. Smoot. To authorize the 
settlement of the indebtedness of the Ger- 
man reich to the United States on account 
of the awards of the Mixed Claims Com- 
- cage nr ge States and Germany, and 
the costs of the United States Army of 
Occupation; Finance. 

H. R. 10555. Mr. Cochran, Mo. To pay 
25 per cent of the face value of adjusted 
compensation certificates to veterans of the 
World War; Ways and Means. 


Title 33—Navigation and Navi- 
gable Waters 


S. 3820. Mr. Brick. To extend the times 
for commencing and completing the construc- 
tion of certain bridges in the State of Ten- 
nessee; Commerce. 


H. R. 10526. Mr. Hull, Tenn. To extend 


Making 


in Congress 


the “times for commencing and completing 
construction of certain bridges in Tennessee; 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


Title 39—Postal Service 


H. R. 10530. Mr. Kendall, Pa. To amend 
the law reclassifying salaries of postmasters 
and postal employes, readjusting postal sala- 
ries and postal rates; Post Offices. 


Title 40— Public Buildings, 
Property, and Works 


H. R. 10525. Mr. Hawley, Oreg. To ac- 
quire for park purposes the Heurich-Smith 
tract of Columbia Road and 19th Street; 
Public BuildingS and Grounds. 


H. R. 10528. Mr. Zihlman, Md. To amend 
the law regulating the height of buildings in 
the District of Columbia; District of Co- 
lumbia. 

H. R. 10467. Mrs. Langley, Ky. #To au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Treasury to ac- 
quire land in*the Town of Pikeville, Ky., for 


to construct a suitable building thereon, and 
making the appropriation therefor; Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

H. R. 10468. Mrs. Langley, Ky. To au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Treasury to ac- 
quire land in Paintsville, Ky., for the loca- 
tion of a Federal building and to construct 
same, and making appropriations therefor; 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

H. R. 10471. Mrs. Langley, Ky. To au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Treasury to ac- 
quire land in Hazard, Ky., for the location 
of a Federal court building and for the con- 
struction of such building, and making ap- 
propriation therefor; Public Buildings and 
Grounds. . 

H. R. 10554. Mr. Beck, Pa. To establish 
a national Lincoln museum and veterans 
headquarters in the building known as: 
Ford’s Theater, Washington, where Presi- 
dent Linceln was shot; District of Colum- 
bia. F 


Title 43—Public Lands 


H. R. 10557. Mr. Glover, Ark. To im- 
prove Government property abutting on 
Whittington Avenue, Hot Springs National 
| Perk, Arkansas, by constructing Govern- 
ment’s proportional part of concrete im- 
j provement, said property being situated 
in the city of Hot Springs, Hot Springs 
National Park, Arkansas; Public Lands. 


\Title 47— Telegraphs, Tele- 
phones, and Radiotele- 


| 


H. R.-10473. Mr. White, Me. To amend | 
the radio act of 1927, approved Feb. 23, 1927; | 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


| Title 48—TTerritories and Insu- 
lar Possessions 


S. 3822. Mr. Hawes and Mr. Cutting. To 
provide for the withdrawal of the sovereignty 
| of the United States over the Philippine Is- 
‘lands and for the recognition .of their inde- 





graphs 


‘ED STATES 
National Defense 


Mr. Brand, Ga.. To amend | the location of a Federal court building and | 





pendence; Territories and Insular Affairs. 
rr 
| 


‘State Department Praises 
Envoy at Santo Domingo 


The American Minister at Santo 
Domingo, Charles B. Curtis, has received 
| the official commendation of the Depart- 
|ment of State for his work in effecting a 
settlement of the recent internal distur- 
bances in the Dominican Republic, ac- 
cording to an oral announcement Mar. 6 
by the Acting Secretary of State, Joseph 
P. Cotton. 

Mr. Cotton added that Mr. Curtis had 
done “an excellent piece of work” in 
bringing the opposition leaders together 
and in the development of terms to 
which each could subscribé. 


Calendar of Congress 


[Continued from Page 6.] 


ment, Arizona. Passed House Feb. 17. 

H. R. 6123. To allow credit to homestead 
settlers and entrymen for military service 
in certain Indian wars. Passed House 
Feb, 17. 

H. R. 8154. For lease of oil or gas de- 
posits in or under lands embraced in rail- 
road or other rights of way acquired under 
any Federal law whether a base fee or mere 
easement, whenever the Secretary of the 
Interior shall deem it consistent with the 
public interest. Passed House Feb. 17. 

. R. 9562. To authorize an appropriation 
for purchasing 20 acres of addition to the 
Hot Springs reserve on the Shoshone or 
Wind River Indian Reservation, Wyoming. 
Reported to the House Feb. 13. 

H. R. 736. To authorize the cession to the 
City of New York of land on the northerly 
side of New Dorp Lane in exchange for per- 
mission to connect Miller Field with the said 
ove public sewer system. Passed House 
Feb. 17 ® 


H. R. 4810. To add certain lands to the 
Helena National Forest in Montana. Re- 
ported to House Feb. 18. 

H. R. 6809. To exempt from cancellation 
certain desert land entries in Riverside 
County, Calif. Reported to House Feb. 19. 

H. R. 8418. Authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to dispose, by sale, of certain 
public land in Florida. Reported to House 
Feb. 19. 

H. R. 9183. To provide for exercise of sole 
and exclusive jurisdiction by the United 
States over the Hawaii National Park in 
Hawaii. Reported to House Feb. 20. 

H. R. 6686. For confirmation of the title 
of certain purchasers from the State of 
Louisiana of lands formerly included in the 


Live Oak Naval Reserve on Navy Commis- | 


sioners Island, in Saint Mary Parish, La., 
now abandoned. Reported to House Feb. 20. 

S. 3413.. To authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to make engineering and eco- 
nomic investigations and studies of condi- 
tions in Palo Verde and Cibola Valleys and 
vicinity on the Colorado River. Reported to 
Senate Feb. 20. 

S. 1469. To quitclaim certain lands in 
Santa Fe County, N. Mex. Reported to 
Senate Feb. 15. 

H. R. 5619. To authorize the exchange of 
certain land now within the Lassen Volcanic 
National Park for certain private land ad- 
joining the park and to‘adjust the park 
boundary accordingly. Reported to House 
Feb. 21. 

H. R. 4198. To authorize exchange: of 
certain lands adjoining the Catoosa Springs 
(Ga.) target range; reported to House 
Feb, 24, 

H. R. 8713. Granting land in Wrangell, 
Alaska, to the town of Wrangell, Alaska. 
Reported to House Feb. 26. 

H. R. 1009. Granting to the State of 
Wisconsin certain unappropriated public 
lands in meandered areas. Reported to the 
House Feb. 27, 

H. R. 2161. To convey to the City of 
Waltham, Mass., certain Government land 
for street purposes. Passed House Mar. 4. 

H. R. 9407. Amending act approved May 
29, 1928, authorizing Secretary of Treasury 
to accept title to certain real estate subject 
to a reservation of mineral rights in favor of 
the Blackfeet Tribe of Indians. Passed by 
House Mar, 4. 

S. 846. To autherize Secretary of Com- 
merce to convey to the State of Michigan for 
park purposes the Cheboygan Lighthouse 
Reservation, Michigan. Passed Senate Dec. 
18. Passed House Mar. 4. 

H. R. 4813. Extending time for homestead 
entries on the Cheyenne River and Stand- 
ing Rote Indian Reservation. Passed House 

ar. 4. 


Title 44—Publiec Printing and 
Documents 
8. 1312.. To amend acts regulating print- 


ing and distribution of the Congressional 
Record. Passed Senate June 4, 1929. Re- 
ported to House Dec. 18, 1929. 

H. R. 972. Bringing up to date the Scott 
and Beaman Index to the Federal Statutes. 
Passed by House Dec. 16. 

H. J. Res. 179. Providing for the printing 
of 320,000 copies of a special report on cat- 
tle diseases. Passed House Feb. 3. 


Title 46—Shipping 


S. 941. To amend the act entitled “An act 
to regulate interstate transportation of 
black bass,” approved May 20, 1926. Re- 
ported to Senate Jan. 11, 1930. 

H. J. Res. 197. To authorize the purchase 
of a motor lifeboat, with its equipment and 
necessary spare parts, from foreign life sav- 
ing services. Reported to Senate Feb. 20. 

H. R. 8361. Prohibiting Postmaster Gen- 
eral from entering into contracts with any- 
one directly or indirectly operating or con- 
trolling the operation of any foreign flag 
ships in competition with any American 
flag ships. Passed by House Feb. 28. 

H. R. 7998. To accord to vessels. under 
construction for the foreign trade the low- 
est rate of interest under the Shipping 
Board’s loan construction fund. Passed by 
House Feb. 28. 

H. R. 9592. To amend section 407, mer- 
chant marine act, 1928,*for ocean mail con- 








tract preferefice to steamship lines pur- 
chased from the Shipping Board. Passed 
House Mar. 1. 


Title 48—Territories and Insu- 


lar Possessions - 

§. 168. To provide for a biennial appoint- 
ment of a Board of Visitors to inspect and 
report upon the government and conditions 
in the Philippine Islands. Reported in Sen- 
ate May 16. 1929. 

H. R. 4656. To amend the Hawaiian or- 
ganic act. Passed House Feb. 17. 

H. R. 4289. To approve act No. 55 of 
the session laws of 1929 of the Territory 
of Hawaii. Passed House Feb. 17, Reported 
to Senate Mar. 3. 

H. R. 7984. To approve act No. 29 of the 
session laws of 1929 of the Territory of 
Hawaii. Passed House Feb. 17. Reported to 
Senate Mar. 3. 

H. R. 8294. To amend the act of Congress 
approved June 28,1921 (42 Stat., pp. 67, 88), 
entitled “An act to provide for the ac- 
quisition by the United States of pri- 
vate rights of fishery in and about Pearl 
Harbor, Territory of Hawaii.” Passed 
House Feb. 17. Reported to Senate Mar. 3. 

H. R. 7830. To amend section 5 of the act 
entitled “An act to provide a government for 
the Territory of Hawaii,” approved Apr. 30, 
1900. Passed House Feb. 17. Repprted to 
Senate Mar. 3. 

H. R. 1222. To establish a hydrographié 





| rights. 





office at Honolulu, Hawaii. Reported to 
House Mar. 5. 


Title 49—Transportation 


S. 571. To permit court review of deci- 
sions under section 204, transportation 
1920, of short-line railroads. Reported in 
Senate May 31. 

Re 119. ~To prohibit the sending and 
receipt of stolen property through interstate 
and foreign commerce, Passed House Feb. 5. 

S. 962. To amend and reenact subdivision 
(a) of section 209 of the transportation act, 
1929. Reported to Senate Feb. 10. 

_H. R. 10288. To regulate the transporta- 

tion of persons in interstate and foteign 
commerce by motor carriers operating on 
the public highways. Reported to the 
House Feb. 27, 


Title 50—War 


H. J. Res. 251. To promote peace and to 
ompalion the burdens and minimize the profits 
of war. Reported to House Feb. 28. 
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Equal Rights Urged — 
- By Women’s Groups 
In Citizenship Cases 
‘ “Whi ag 
Immigration Committee of 
House Hears Pleas for 
Passage of Cable Bill to 
Equalize Status 


Representatives of various women’s 
organizations, with memberships aggre- 
gating several hundred thousand, argued 
before the House Committee on Immi- 
gration Mar. 6 in behalf of legislation 
for parity of rights between American 
men and women on nationality matters. 

The. pending business was the Cable 
bill (H. R. 10208), introduced by Repre- 
sentative Cable (Rep.), of Lima, Ohio, 
to amend the law relative to the citizen- 


ship . and naturalization of married 
women. 
Representative Johnson (Rep.), of 
Hoquiam, Wash., chairman of the Com- 
mittee, presiding at the hearing, an- 
nounced the Committee would consider 
not only the Cable bill but the Johnson 
bill (H. R. 10465) regarding similar cit- 
izenship matters and any other proposed 
legislation on the subject. 

All witnesses favored the principle of 


full. equality of American men and 
women in citizenship rights. 


Many Women Testify 


The witnesses were Miss Dorothy 
Straus, an attorney, New York City, who 
had charge of the presentation of the 
testimony on behalf of the organizations; 
Miss Margaret Lambie, representing the 
National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women, New York City, 
with 55,000 membership; Miss Harlean 
James, Washington, D. C., representing 
the American Association of University 
Women, with 32,000 membership; Repre- 
sentative Ruth Bryan Owen (Dem.), of 
Miami, Fla.; Miss Alice Edwards, Wash- 
ington, D. C., the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association; Miss Cecilia Rzov- 
sky, New York City, chairman of the 
department of service to the foreign born 
of the’ National Council of Jewish 
Women; Mrs. E. E. Danly, representing 


|the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 


tion; Mrs. Ellis Yost, representing the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union; 
and Edward S. MeGrady, Washington, 

C., representing the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. . 

There wasno difference of view among 
these witnesses regarding elimination of 
all discriminations between men and 
women in respect to residence abroad 
and other nationality problems. All 
agrued for parity of the sexes and all 


favored the general principleséof the 
Cable bill. 


Some, however, objected to that portion 
of the Cable bill (section 3-B) which 
provides that any American citizen 
marrying an alien, or whose spouse has 
lost United States citizenship, and has 
acquired the nationality of the spouse 
by reason of marriage or loss of citizen- 
ship, and who during the marital status 
resides continuously for two years in 
the country of which the spouse is a 
citizen or subject, shall cease to be an 
American citizen after a two-year period, 
except those who reside continuously in 
the United States for 15 years after 
the marriage. . 


Mrs. Owen Cites Difficulties 


Mrs. Owen referred to her own ex- 
periences in establishing American citi- 
zenship following her marriage to a 
British officer. She was asked by the 
Committee to join with it in the con- 
sideration of proposals for this legisla- 
tion. The Commissioner of Naturaliza- 
tion, Raymond F. Crist, also attended 
the proceedings. . 

Miss Straus, the first witness, told the 
Committee she is a member of the 
League of Women Voters and United 
States member of the committee on the 
citizenship of married women of the In- 
ternational Alliance of Women for Suf- 
fage and Equal Citizenship. 
_ “Eight years ago,” she said, in out- 
lining the attitude of organized women, 


|“Mrs. Maud Wood Park appeared before 


this same Committee in behalf of several 
organizations of women'to urge that 
citizenship should not be arbitrarily de- 
termined by reason of sex or marriage. 

“That principle was the basis of the 
present Cable Act, and in spite of all the 
difficulties of adjustment which neces- 
sarily attend any change of status af- 
fecting many individuals, eight years of 
experience indicate that principle is the 
only practicable rule today. 

“A woman, married orgunmarried, 
should have the same right as a man 
to determine her own nationality and 
citizenship. This is her right, and no 
limitation upon it will be acceptable.” 

Urges Parity of Sexes 


Miss Straus said the principle of 


parity of the sexes, the removal of dis- 


criminations against women, is gaining 
ground all over the world.. She declared 
that bills have been introduced in the 
British parliament at London and in the 
legislative bodies of South Africa and in 
Holland, promulgating the principle that 


women should have equal citizenship 


Representative Cable, member of the 
Committee as well as sponsor of the 
pending bill, said that under his bill he 
would have American-born women come 
back as American citizens whether they 
have lost their foreign husbands by 
death or divorce or whether the husband 
is living or not. 

The husband, of course, he added, 
would have to come,in under his own 
immigration quota rights. He said he 
wanted to extend, by this bill, the same 
rights to American women marrying be- 
fore and after the law of 1922. 

Chairman Johnson read into the record 
a telegram from the Immigration Pro- 
tectiye League, Chicago, urging revision 
of a resolution (H. R. 10208) amending 
the Cable Act so as to simplify the pres- 
ent naturalization process for women, 
He also read a telegram from the Na- 
tional Women’s Trade Union League of 
America, representing the working 
women. 

Would Allow Renunciation 

Miss Straus said that if an American 
woman goes to another country and reg- 
isters there with her husband, that would 
bé an affirmative act of allegiance to 
that country, but she should be able to 
renounce that allegiance, 

Mrs. Owen told the Committee that the 
principal discriminations are (1) against 
women married to a man who is ineligi- 
ble to American citizenship; and (2) 
forfeiture of citizenship of women who 
reside outside of the United States be- 
yond a certain. length of time. She op- 


posed all discriminations against women. 
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Foreign Affairs: 


Topical Survey of Federal Government 


Service and Safety of Railway 


Travel Are Promoted by I. C. C. 


Commission Oversees Roads and Requires Discharge of 
€ Responsibilities to Public 


Topic II—Transportation: Railroads 
en 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
their place in the administrative organizations. The present series deals with 


Transportation. 


By Ernest I. Lewis, 


Member, Interstate Commerce. Commission 


ISCUSSIONS of service from the 
viewpoint of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission divide into two 

classes, ‘according to whether they con- 
cern relations between the carriers and 
the public or relations between the 
carriers themselves. Attention will 
first be given to the work of the Com- 
mission in securing the discharge of 
the carriers’ responsibilities to the 
public, 


It is the duty of every common car- 
rier, upon reasonable request, to fur- 
nish safe, adequate, and nondiscrimi- 
natory car service. The term car serv- 
ice is defined in the act to include not 
only the supply and distzibution of 
cars, but also the supply of trains. 
Questions gf car supply require con- 
siderably more attention on the part 
of the Commission than do questions of 
train service. Competition of railroads 
for business, on the one hand, and reg- 
ulation of local train service by the 
State railroad commissions on the 
other, suffice: to secure generally sat- 
isfactory train service. However, to 
illustrate the kind of assistance in such 
matters which the Federal Commission 
is able to give, mention may be made 
of the recent readjustment of the 
schedules of trains delivering livestock 
from Wisconsin shipping points to ¢he 
Chicago market. The changes, which 
were effected informally and with the 
cooperation of the Wisconsin railroad 
commission, reduce the time in transit 
by from 24 to 36 hours, and result in 
material savings to shippers. 


For the purpose of handling infor- 
mally the numerous car-service and 
related matters requiring its attention, 
the Commission maintains: a central 
organization and an auxiliary field 
force. To secure effective results, the 
country is divided-into 15 zones, each 
of which is in charge of a service 
agent who has headquarters at a stra- 
tegic railroad and commercial center. 
Through this organization the Com- 
mission is kept currently informed of 
service conditions not only in times of 
actual or threatened traffic congestion, 
car. shortage, or other emergency, but 
at all times to the end that such emer- 
gencies may be anticipated ,or pre- 


vented. 
A DEFINITE policy is followed whose 
purpose is to bring about the great- 
est possible measure of cooperation be- 
tween shippers and carriers. To this 
end the service agents described handle 
directly with shippers and carriers such 
complaints of a local character as may 
properly be so handled. As a result, 
without relieving the carriers of re- 
sponsibility or depriving them of initi- 
ative, many such adjustments are 
reached which would otherwise involve 
the filing of formal complaints, with 
resulting expense to shippers, carriers, 
and the Commission. 


* * * 


The organization endeavors also to 
anticipate seasonal and other’ varia- 
tions in car requirements and to assist 
in preparing plans for meeting them, 
Examples of marked seasonal varia- 
tions in volume of shipments are found 
in the movement of fruits and vege- 
tables from California and Florida; 
of cotton; of grains from the Middle 
West; of livestock from various sec- 
tions, and of coal for New England 
and the northwestern States. Illustra- 
tions of emergency situations coped 
with are the congestion at tidewater 
terminals which resulted from the 
heavy coal exports made during the 
British coal strike of 1926; the conges- 
tion resulting from the Florida boom, 
and the serious disturbance to traffic 
caused by comparatively recent flood 
conditions in New England and the 
Mississippi Valley. At such times, 
through the issuance of service orders, 
the Commission is empowered to direct 
the movement of traffic and equipment 
in whatever manner is judged most 
effective for relieving the situation and 
without regard to the proprietary in- 
terests of the individual railroads or 
the routing instructions of shippers. 
The Commission may also establish 
embargoes and direct priorities as 
deemed necessary. 


While the Commission is empowered, 
subject to certain limitations as to 
impairment of carriers’ earnings, to 
require railroads to add to their sup- 
ply of equipment, no exercise of this 
authority has been undertaken in re- 
cent years. 

” * a 


THE distribution of cars to coal mines 
in times of car shortage has long 
presented difficulties because of the 
possibilities of discrimination. The car- 
riers are required by special act of 
Congress to make just and reasonable 
ratings of mines and to apply such 
ratings during periods of car shortage 
in order to insure to each mine its 
equitable share of available cars. The 
Commission’s authority has been ‘re- 
uired on various occasions to settle 
isputes as to the reasonableness of 
such carriers’ ratings and the distribu- 
tion made thereunder. . 


As between themselves, carriers are 
required to establish and maintain just 
and reasonable rules, regulations, and 
practices with respect to the distribu- 
tion, exchange, interchange, and return 
of cars and other, equipment. The 
formulation of such rules has been left 
to the carriers, by whose voluntary ac- 
tion a far-reaching organization to se- 
cure observance of the rules has been 
established. Whenever the Commis- 
sion is of opinion that shortage of 


equipment, congestion of traffic, or 
other emergency requiring immediate 
action exists, it is empowered without 
hearing to suspend, for such time as 
it may determine, the operation of all 
such rules and regulations and to make 
such just and reasonable directions as, 
without regard to ownership as be- 
tween carriers, will make for, the most 
effective utilization of equipment and 
best promote the service of the public. 
Similarly, it may require the joint use 
of terminals in times of emergency, 
ok x * 


ONE of the special phases of the 
Commission’s car-service work is 
that intended to improve the physical 
conditions under which perishable 
freight is transported by rail.) Studies 
are now being made in cooperation 
with the United States Department of 
Agriculture concerning insulation ma- 
terials for refrigerator cars, the water- 
proofing of the floors of such cars, etc. 
The volume of shipments made’ under 
refrigeration is very great. Other ac- 
tivities have been the supervision of 
tests made by carriers and shippers as 
to weights of vegetable packages, and 
the handling of informal complaints 
relative to the application of demur- 
rage rules. 


Regulation of railroad appliances 
and practices in*the interest of safety 
was origifially undertaken -by the 
States. Owing, however, to the need 
for uniformity and for the effective 
supervision which only the Federal 
Government could achieve, safety leg- 
islation was passed by Congress not 
long after the establishment of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


By act of 1893, effective at specified 
dates thereafter, all cars were required 
to be equipped with automatic couplers 
of standard height and all locomotives 
with power driving-wheel brakes. Suf- 
ficient cars were to be equipped with 
continuous train-brakes, operated from 
the locomotive, to secure effective 
control of trains. At this or later dates 
the equipment of cars with yoopes and 
secure handholds, sill steps, ladders, 
and rurfihing-boards was required, as 
was the installation of ash pans to 
obviate dangers to employes from go- 
ing under locomotives. 


Enforcement of these several .provi- 
sions was entrusted to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, which today 
maintains continuous inspection of cars 
and locomotives for the purpose of de- 
teeting failures to comply with the 
safety appliance acts. Its inspections, 
which now average 1,500,000 yearly, 
have made for steadily increased com- 
pliance with the law. Violations are 
prosecuted in the Federal courts. 


Enforcement of the hours of service 
act of 1907 and of legislation of 1909 
and 1921 governing the transportation 
of ..«plosives also is entrusted to the 
Commission. Carriers are required to 
make monthly reports of accidents, and 
accidents of a serious nature are inves- 
tigated by the Commission and pub- 
lished reports made. 


* * * 


S FAR back as 1906, the Commis- 
. sion was directed by Congress to 
investigate and report to it upon the 
use of and necessity for block-signal 
systems and appliances for automatic 
train-control. In 1920 authority was 
given to require the installation of au- 
tomatic train-stop and train-control 
devices of approved design. Orders 
were issued in 1922, and again in 1924, 
for experimental installations. To June 
30, 1929, 15,187 miles of track and 
7,928 locomotives had been equipped 
for automatic control, and in addition 
voluntary installations had been made 
on 5,052 miles of track and 975 loco- 


motives. 
*~ 7” * 


The locomotive inspection act, as 
passed in 1911, amended 1915 and 1924, 
is enforced through a chief inspector 
and 2 assistant chief inspectors, ap- 
pointed by the President, and 65 dis- 
trict inspectors, appointed by the Com- 
mission, located at strategic points 
throughout the country. It prohibits the 
use of any locomotive unless all parts 
and appurtenances are in proper con- 
dition and safe to operate. Primary 
responsibility for /general design and 
construction is put upon the carriers. 
Detailed requirements as to equipment, 
tests, inspections, and maintenance are 
approved and established by the Com- 
mission. In the fiscal year 1929 over 
96,000 locomotives were inspected, and 
Sporermavely 1,500 were ordered with- 
held from service because of being in 
violation of. the requirements. Among 
the safety equipment required to be 
installed are steam gauges, safety 
valves, high-power headlights, clear- 
vision windows, cab curtains, automatic, 
fire doors, etc. The enforcement of 
these acts has effected large savings 
of lives and property and has contrib- 
uted te more efficient and more de- 
pendable locomotive operation. 


The contribution of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, acting through the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, to safety of 
railway travel and ‘employment has 
been very great. The more local as- 

ects of safety regulation—such, for 
instance, as the speed of trains within 
the limits of cities and the protection 
of grade crossings — continue in the 
hands of the States and their political 
subdivisions, 


Valuation, recapture of excess earnings and. other activities of the Inter- 


state Commerce 


ommission will be discussed in. the fourth article of this 


series by Ernest 1. Lewis, member of the Commission and will appear in 


the issue of Mar. 8. 


Nitep States DAILy 


New Books Received 


|! Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress. Fiction, books in 
eign languages, official) documents 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 


Scotland. Board of health. Milk and the 
school child. Reprinted from the tenth 
Annual report of the Scottish Board of 
health, 1928. 16 p. Edinburgh, H. M. 
Stationery off.,-1929, . 29-2822. 


Scott, Mrs. Adelin (White). A comparative 
study of responses of children of differ- 
ent nationalities and environments on in- 
telligence and achievement tests. (Teach- 
ers college, Columbia university. Con- 
tributions to education, no. 367.) 80 p. 
N. Y., Teachers college, Columbia’ uni- 
versity, 1929. 30-3987 

Thayer, James Bradley. Legal essays. 402 
p. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard univer- 
sity press, 1927. 30-3985 


Thomas, William Henry Griffith. The prin- 
ciples of theology, an introduction to the 
| Thirty-nine articles. 540 p. N. Y., Long- 
mans, Green and co., 1980. 30-3996 
The United States patents quarterly; pat- 
ents, trade marks, copyrights ... x, 1, 
1929. 1 v. Washington, Associated in- 
dustry publications, 1929. 29-28253 


Warner, Arthur. A landlubber’s log; around 
the world as sailor and tramp. 300 p. 
Boston, Little, Brown, and-co., 1930, 

30-3977 

Williams, William Herbert, comp. The Min- 
nesota municipal courts codes; a com- 
pilation of the laws of Minnesota re- 
lating to municipal courts, the practice 
and procedure therein, and the powers 
and duties of their judges, clerks, re- 
porters and officers, annotated and re- 
vised to and including the general laws 
of 1929. Compiled and annotated by... 
315 p. Minneapolis, Minn., Miller-Davis 
co., 1929. 30-3980 

Witsell, William Postell. Our church, one 
through the ages; revised and enlarged 
by ... introduction by Right Reverend 
Thomas F, Gailor... 403 p. N. Y., E. 
S. Gorham, 1929. 30-3992 


Young, C. Walter. The international rela-v 
tions of Manchuria; a digest and analy- 
sis of treaties, agreements, and negotia- 
tions concerning the three eastern prov- 
inces of China, prepared for the 1929 
conference of the Institute of Pacific 
relations in Kyoto, Japan, by ¢. Walter 
Young ... 307.p. Chicago, 'Ill., Pub. 
for the Ametican council, Institute of 
Pacific relations, by the University of 
Chicago press, 1929. 30-3997 

Zahn, Bert. Silk screen methods of repro- 
duction, for sign painters, card writers, 
display men, furniture decorators, nov- 
elty manufacturers, glass etchers and for 
domestic use, by .. . fully illustrated by 
the author. 155 p. illus. Chicago, F. J. 
Drake & co., 1930. 30-3968 


Agar, Herbert. Milton and Plato. (Prince- 
ton university. Princeton studies in Eng- 
lish, no. 2. Thesis (Ph. D.)—Princeton 
university, 1922.) 76p. Princeton, Prince- 
ton university press; 1928. 30-4012 

Bain, Ethel. The road to Bethlehem, a@ 
Christmag play for children in one scene, 
by. ea ed. 6 p. Cos Cob, Conn., 
Bomney house, 1929. 30-4010 

Bradford, Ralph. The purple robe. 28 p., 
illus. Washington, D. C., Printed by Judd 
& Detweiler, 1929. 30-4002 « 

Brooklyn. Girls’ high school. Poems writ- 
ten by students of Girls’ high school, 
Dr. William L. Felter, principal. 51. p., 
illus. Brooklyn, N, Y.,. The Polygon, 
press, 1929. 80-4006 

Bruller, Jean. 21 delightful. ways of. com- 
mitting suicide; for the use of persons 
who are discouraged or disgusted with 
life for reasons which'do not really con- 
cern us, by . .. preface by Corey Ford. 
56 p., illus.. N. Y., Covici, Friede, 1930. 

. 30-4019 

Cluff, Walter.. Life underwriting efficiency; 
a text book. 166 p. Louisville, Ky., The 
Insurance field co., 1929. 30-4118 

Cowell, Henry. New musical resources. 143 
p., illus. N. Y., A.A. Knopf, 1930. 30-4107 

Duncan, Thomas William. From a Harvard 
notebook. 29 p. Des Moines, The Maize- 
land press, 1929. 30-4004 

Galitzi, Christine Avghi. A study of assim. 
ilation among the Roumanians in’ the 
United States, by ... (Studies in his- 
tory, economics, and public law, ed. by 
the Faculty of political science of Co- 
lumbia university, no. 315.) 282 p. N, 
Ys, Columbia university press, 1929. 

30-4119 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- } 
partments in the State given below. 
Wisconsin—Rules, Requirements and Cur- 
riculum for Accredited Schools of Nurs- 

ing, Madison, 1929. 

Wisconsin—Report of Personnel and Sal- 
aries of Fire Departments in Wisconsin 
Cities, Madison, 1930. 

Virginia—Report of Comptroller ‘to the 
Governor of Virginia. ivision of pur- 
chase and printing, Richmond, 1929. 

Wisconsin—Report of What to Read on 
Social Hygiene. Wisconsin State Board 
of Health, Madison, 1929. 

New Jersey—Fourteenth Annual Report of 
the State Department of Agriculture of 
New Jersey. William B. Duryee, Secre- 
tary, Trenton, 1929. 

Massachusetts—Acts and Resolves passed 
by the General Court of Massachusetts 
in the year of 1929 together with returns 
of votes upon questions submitted to 
voters, tables showing changes in the 
statutes, etc., Boston, 1929. 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily, The 
Library of Congress card numbers aré 
given. In ordering, full title, and not . 
the card numbers, should be given. 


Tidal Bench Marks, State of Oregon—Spe- 
cial Publication No. 163. Coast and Geo- - 
detic Survey,’ United States Department 
of the Interior. Price, 10 cents, 380-26242 

Statistics of the Haddock Fishery in. North 
American Y‘aters—Bureau. of Fisheries | 
Document No. 1074. Bureau of Fisheries, 
United States Department of Cope 
Price, 5 cents. , F-30- 

Tree Hoppers and Their Control in the 
Orchards of the Pacific Northwest—Cir- 
cular No. 106. United States Department 
of Agriculture. Price, 5 cents. 

rv. 30-169 


Ag 
Triangulation in Hawaii—Special Publica- 
tion No. 156. Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
United States Department of Commerce, 
Price, 50 cents. 30-26243 
Report of the Guam Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, 1928—Guam ricultural 
' Experiment Station, Island of Guam, un- 
der the supervision of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Price, 10 
cents. i Agr. 12-1720) 
Plant Material Introduced by the Office of 
Foreign Plant Introduction, Bureau of 
Plant Industry, July 1 to September 30, 
1928 (Nos. 77261 to 177595)—Inventory 
No. 96, United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, ‘Price, 5 cents. (Agr. 7-1331) 
The Margarine Industry of Europe—T, [. 8. 
No. 677. Bureau of Foreign and Doméstic 
Commerce, United -States Department of 
Commerce. Price, 10 cents. 80-26224 
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_ Act Held to Replace 
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Common Law Right | michigan 


Statute Is Said to Be Part of 


Every Contract of Em- 
ployment Entered Into in 
Missouri 


Kansas City, Kans—A plaintiff sus- 
taining an injury under a contract of em- 
ployment entered into in the State of 
Missouri has been held by the District 
Court for the District of Kansas to have 
no common law rights against his em- 
ployer though the injury occurred while 
working for him in another State, the 
workmen’s compensation law of Mis- 
souri becoming a part of every contract 
of employment entered into in that State 
and provision being made by that act 
for its effect upon injuries incurred out- 
side of the State under such contracts. — 
. The opinion of the court, submittedfon 
questions of law appearing on the face 
of the record before the trial of the case, 
stated that the plaintiff, at the time of 
his injury, was working for the de- 
fendant in the State of Kansas under a 
contract of employment for a period of 
one year entered .into in the State of 
Missouri, Both States had in force a 
workmen’s compensation act. The ques- 
tions submitted to the court involved the 


rights of the plaintiff at common law. 


for negligence of the defendant and, if 
none existed, under which of the two 
State compensation acts he would be 
entitled to recover. 


Ora Scott 


v. 
WHITE EAGLE O11 & REFINING COMPANY. 
: . District Court of Kansas. 

No. 3244. 


Memorandum Opinion 
Feb. 3, 1930 


PotLock, District Judge.—On the rec- 
erd in this case the parties have re- 
quested a decision of certain questions 
of law before entering upon the trial of 
the case. The principal question of law 
thus presented is this: By what law are 
the rights of the parties in this case to 
be determined under the peculiar facts 
of this case? s 

The facts are: The plaintiff at the time 
of the injury to him was in the employ 
of the defendant on a salary or wage of 
$100 per month. This ‘contract was en- 
tered into in the State of Missouri an 
was continued for the period of a year. 
At the time this contract was entered 
upon that State had a workmen’s ‘com- 
pensation law. The injury to the plain- 
tiff occurred while he was working for 
defendant under this contract of em- 
ployment in the State of Kansas. At 
this time the State of Kansas also had 
in force a workmen’s compensation law. 
The action as brought in this case would 
seem from a reading of the petition filed 
in the State court from which a remova! 
was taken into this court to be in form 
and legal intent a common law action 

’ for damages for negligence of defendant 
causing the injury to plaintiff of which 
he complains. P 

The questions prseested now for de- 
termination are these: 

(1) Had the plaintiff at the time the 
injury to him occurred any right of ac- 
tion against defendant to recover for its 
negligence even if such negligence was 
the direct and proximate cause of his 
injury; (2) if the compensation law of 
the State of either Missouri or of this 
State of Kansas had taken away _his 
right to resort to the common law be- 
cause the compensation law under which 
he was working was exclusive in char- 
acter, it is then quite clear hé had and 
has no remedy at the common law; (3) 
if plaintiff is bound by contract to re- 
cover his damages under the workmen’s 
compensation law of either. the State of 
Missouri or the State of Kansas the 
question arises, under the law of which 
State does a right of recovery arise, that 
of the place of the contract or ‘that of 
the place of the injury? 

Coming now to a determination of 
these questions, it may be said: The 
workmen’s compensation act of Mis- 
souri, where the contract of employment 
was made, provides, as follows: 

Section 2. Every employer and employe 
* * *° shall be‘conclusively presumed to 
have elected to accept the provisions of this 
act * * * unless prior to the’ accident 
he shall have filed with the Commission a 
written notice that he elects to reject this 


act. 

Paragraph b of section 12 of the com- 
pensation law of Missouri provides, as 
follows: 

This act shall apply to all injuries received 
in this State, regardless of where the con- 
tract ef‘employment was made, and also to 
all injuries received outside of the State 
under contract of employment made in this 
State, unless the contract of employment in 
any ‘ease shall otherwise provide. 

From the above excerpts it is readily 
seen the workmen’s campensation law of 
the State of Missouri enters imto and 
forms a part of every contract. of em- 
ployment made in that State and. entitles 
a workman under its terms to recover 
for an injury received even within or 
without the State. Such a contract it 
has been many times held goes with the 
workman wherever he goes. See, Crane 
v. Leonard, Crossette & Riley, 214 Mich. 


\ 215, 1838 N. W. 204, Grinnell v. Wilkin- 


son, 39 R. I. 447; 98 Atl. 103; State ex 
rel. Brewen-Clark Syrup Co. v. Missouri 
Workmen’s Compensation Commission, 
cited from American Law Reports An- 
notated, volume 59, page 737; Smith v. 
BA Noy Interstate Company, 262 S. W. 
This being true as I eonceive the law 
to be, plaintiff’s right of action for com- 


oa proretes is in legal effect an action for 


e breach of his contract of employ- 
ment wie defendant ag made and is en- 
forcible in any jurisdiction in which the 
plaintiff may acquire jurisdiction of the 

rson of defendant. All a party 

such case is required to do is to bring 
his action and show, under his contract 
of employment, he received an injury and 
that he has complied with all the condi- 
tions precedent on his part to be com- 


_ ‘plied with to. avail himself of the pro- 
Be fection ofthe law. 


It is thus seen the 
law of the place of contract governs the 
rights of the parties in this case for 
that they are bound by the terms of the 
contract, As further seen, this law is 
in its terms-exclusive. It is contractual 
and may be enforced by plaintiff on per- 

rmance of its conditions precedent to 
performed in any court in which he 
may obtain jurisdiction over the person 
of the defendant.. This renders it clear 
plaintiff had at the time of his injury 
and at the time this action was brought 
no common law right of action remain- 
ing which he can enforce as against the 


@eontract which he entered into, 
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Workmen’s Compensation 


Maine Sanctions Riders on Insurance 


Policies to Limit Liability in Air Deaths | Le 


The Maine insurance department will 
permit riders on life insurance policies 
limiting liability in the event of death 
arising out of aircraft operations to the 
reserve value of the policy. , 


Michigan, on the other hand, will not 
approve such riders, pending a judicial 
interpretation of the State insurance de- 
partment’s authority in the matter. 


State of Maine: 
Augusta, Mar. 6. 


The exclusion of air travel risks from 
life -insurance policies is permissible in 
Maine and does not controvert the in- 
contestable clause, according to a state- 
ment, Mar. 3, by State Insurance Com- 
missioner Wilbur D. Spencer, which fol- 
lows in full text: . 

A recent decision of the New York 
Court of Appeals which permits risks of 
air travel to be excluded from life poli- 
cies will have an indirect effect on every 
other State where insurance companies 
of that State are allowed to operate by 
license. This, of course, will be due to 
the fact that, while the laws and deci- 
sions of that State are intended primarily 
and exclusively for the benefit of its own 
citizens, they will have extraterritorial 
range. And such a result,is especially 
true of New York, which controls so 


many large life insurance companies en- | 


gaged in country-wide business. 


Classes. of Insurable 
Risks Are Doubled 


Consequently, every policyholder in 
another State has a vital concern in any 
radical change which may affect the sol- 
vencey of his company, wherever located, 
and such solvency might be reduced by 
liberal or limited underwriting policies. 

In the recent case it would be difficult 
to see how the court could have arrived 
at a different conclusion. In the first 
place, this is an age of innovations, not 


Receiver Appointed 





For Insurance Firm 


Massachusetts Company Re- 
strained From Insuring! 


Taxicabs and Rented Cars | 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
’ Boston, Mar. 6. 

At the request of State Insurance 
Commissioner. Merton L. Brown, Attor- 
ney General Joseph E. Warner, Mar. 4, 
secured an injunction from Judge John 
C. Crosby, of the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts, restraining the Trade 
Mutual Liability Insurance Co. from con- 
tinuing its business of insuring taxicab 
companies and companies which rent cars 
without drivers. Senior Assistant Attor- 
ney General Roger Clapp represented Mr. 
Warner. “y 

Commissioner Brown’s recommenda- 
tion was based on the ground that the 
company is insolvent. According to him, 
it has a deficit of $78,727, the assets 
being $108,126 and the liabilities $181,- 
853, based on the last examination made 
of its affairs. 

Proposal Is Outlined 

Judge Crosby appointed William H. 
Taylor, of Boston, receiver. Officers of 
the company are Lewis H. Peters, Med- 
ford; Ellen J. McRae, Somerville; Roger 
F. Turner, Milton; Horace D. Likins, 
Winchester, and Hugh J. McMackin, 
Brighton. 

Commissioner Brown issued a state- 
ment,cajling attention to a bill now pend- 
ing before~the State legislature to give 
him gréater authority in suspending the 
licenses of insolvent mutual insurance 
companies issuing policies under the 
compulsory insurance act. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 

The Trade Mutual Liability Insurance 
Co. is the last of a group of six com- 
panies which were organized to issue 
policies under the compulsory liability in- 
surance act to all classes of risks. The 
company was incorporated in 1926 under 
a law which required the licensing of 
such a company even if it had no pre- 
miums or funds actually paid in. Under 
the operation of the statutes respecting 
the maintenance of reserves for unearned 
premiums and losses this company 
started under a handicap which it could 
not overcome and which has resulted in 
its failure. 

Solvency Must Be Shown 





After the incorporation of the com- 
pany, the statutes were amended in 1927 
to require mutual liability companies to 
have $100,000 in cash premiums actually 
paid in before it could be licensed. 

There is pending before the present 
session of the legislature a bill recom- 
mended by the commissioner of insurance 
which, if enacted, will require that a 
mutual company ih order to issue policies 
under the compulsory act must have 
and maintain a surplus over all liabili- 
ties of not less than $100,000 and secure 





a special license, revocable at any time 
by - the commissioner, to issue - such 
policies. : 

Under the present law the authority 
of a domestic company can be terminated 
only by legal proceedings in the su- 
preme court and in order to maintain 
such proceedings the commissioner must 
be in a position to prove by legally com- 
petent evidence that the company is in- 
solvent. This is frequently a matter of 
some difficulty. This pending bill, if 
enacted, will remedy this legal situation 
by placing the burden on an insurance 
company of showing in the courts that 
it is solvent. 


Kentucky Will Regulate 
All Burial Associations 


Commonwealth of Kentucky: 
Frankfort, Mar. 6. 

Regulation of burial associations op- 
erating in Kentucky by placing them un- 
der the supervision of the State insur- 
ance department is provided for in a 
bill (S. B. 324) of State Senator A. Bi 
Chandler, Woodford County, which was 
passed by the Kentucky Senate by a vote 
of 29 to 4 on Mar. 3. 

State Senator S. W. Adams, Kenton 
County, sought to strike from the bill a 
section making it unlawful for any burial 
association to issue any policy or con- 
tract to pay for funeral benefits in mer- 
chandise, but his amendment was re- 
jected. 


Denies Authority to Permit Special Clause and 
Seeks Court Action to Settle Question 


\ 
only in methods of travel, but in indus- 
try and living. 

So rapid has been the transition that 
classes of insurable risks have been 
doubled in a short time and demands for 
a great variety of limited forms of cas- 
ualty contracts have resulted. Probably 
‘tre most unusual and indefinite risks 
from the standpoint of frequency and in- 
tensity are those incidental to air travel 
in heavier than air. machines. 

For persons who regularly resort to 
this method of transportation the ex- 
pectancy: of - life is. shortened abruptly 
and vertically, without regard to age or 
condition. of health, and whether the fu- 
ture loss ratio will improve, or other- 
wise, will depend upon mechanical per- 
fection and the development of a saner 
sense of equilibrium in trained opera- 
tors, who from experience realize that 
10 years is a dong period for the aver- 
age aviator to survive. On the other 
hand, passengers. in transit, either in- 
tentionally or temperamentally, have al- 
ready blazed the suicide, as well as acci- 
dent, trail. 

For such risks the pure premitms re- 
quired must necessarily be large and, on 
account of the small percentage of the 
field covered, somewhat greater than the 
actual loss ratio. If such rates, when 
evolved, seem excessive, the majority of 
impecunious air travelers must forego 
life protection altogether, from neces- 
sity. 

Authority for Inclusion 


Is Denied in Michigan 

Since today. universal life insurance 
provides the only guaranteed indemnity 
against accidental death, particularly 
from automobile collision, the public in- 
terest requires that such protection for 
third parties be available for all classes, 
including. aviators and their increasing 
patrons, against common hazards. 

In Maine the exclusion of air-travel 
risks from life policies is permissible and 
does not controvert the “incontestable 
clause,” hecause, in case of a lapsed pol- 
icy, the period of extended insurance is 
measured by the purchasing power of the 
accumulated reserve and such extension 
conforms to the conditions prescribed in 
the original contract. 


State of Michigan: 
Lansing, Mar. 6. 
_Charles D. Livingston, State commis- 
sioner of insurance, stated orally, Mar. 
4, that the department does not favor 
and probably does not hate the authority 
to allow issuance of life insurance poli- 
cies to aviators at regular rates with 
risks due to air travel excluded from the 

policy. 

“We have all kinds of riders suggested 
to this department in regard to aviation,” 
Commissioner Livingston stated, “but so 
far have not approved any, and at pres- 
ent time I feel that none will be ap- 
proved by this department unless the 
supreme court of this State defines our 
authority in the matter.” 

Commissioner Livingston said he 
feared to allow inclusion of any riders 
to policies but would welcome action 
which would bring the question before 
the supreme court. The departmenf, in 
such a case, would seek a judicial inter- 
pretation and act according to the opin- 
ion rendered by the court. 
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Plaintiff’s Attorneys Contend 
Government Is Liable for 

| Interest on Unpaid Install- 
ments 


The administration of the war risk 
insurance legislation was ‘involved in 
three cases argued before the Supreme 
Court of the United States on Mar. 5. 

Two of these cases had been advanced 
and were arguéd together as one case, 
while the third case was on the regular 
call of. the-court. The first two of these 
cases are docketed under the titles of 
Jackson v. United States, No. 463, and 
United States v. Worley, ete., No. 548, 
while the other case bears the title of 
Meadows v. United States, No. 269. 

In No. 463 the question involved, coun- 
sel stated, ig whether interest can_be 
awarded against the United States on 
unpaid installments of a war risk insur- 
ance policy from the date due to the 
date judgment is entered, and on the 
judgment from its entry until paid, 

Policy Not a Pension 

Thomas Amory Lee appeared for Mr. 
Jackson and argued that the policy in 
no way could be likened to a “pension,” 
and that it was a contract between the 
United States and the insured’ The 
United States has entered into the insur- 
ance business, and must accept the bur- 
dens of that enterprise, Mr. Lee asserted, 
citing a case which the court had de- 
cided wherein interest upon a policy of 
marine insurance issued under practically 
the same statute, was allowed. (Stand- 
76) Oil Co. v. United States, 267 U. S. 

Special Assistant to the Attorney Gen- 
eral Claude R. Branch argued that the 
Stendard Oil case cannot be cited in sup- 
Port of the petitioner’s position since in 
that case the Government had issued the 
policy of marine insurance for prefit 
which is not the case with respect to 
war risk insurance policies. 

The war risk insurance legislation 
makes no provision for the allowance of 
interest, Mr. Branch asserted, nor does 
the contract of insurance. The decisions 
of the circuit courts of appeal are uni- 
form, he declared, in disallowing, inter- 
est against the Government in cases in- 
volving contracts of war risk insurance. 

Government in Business 

In No. 548, on a certificate from the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth 
Circuit. C. T. Spier declared that four 
questions were presented for answers. 
One of tifese questions raises the issue 
of whether the Government in issuing 
war risk insurance policies has gone i 
the insurance business while another in- 
volves the question of whether interest 
is allowable on monthly installments 
from the date they are:found to be due 
urtil date of judgment. The payment of 
costs and the installments maturing after 
the action was instituted which resulted 
in favor of the insured are also ques- 
tioned in the certificate. 

Mr. Spier argued that the United 
States by issuing these policies has en- 
tered the insurance business and there- 
fore must be assumed to have accepted 
the ordinary incidents of suit in such 
business. Since the rights of the parties 
to the insurance contract were definitely 
settled and the contract itself matured 


Bills Introduced in 
State Legislatures 


Commonwealth of Kentucky 
(Change in Status) 


S. B. 311. To provide for the payment of 
premiums on bonds executed by county offi- 
cers. Passed by senate. 


S. B. 336. To empower the insurance com- 
missioner to suspend or revoke for a cause 
the license of an agent of a life insurance 
company. Reported favorably and placed in 
calendar of senate. 


State of New Jersey 
(Change in Status) 


S. 64. To clarify the insurance statute to 
permit increases of paid-in capital stock in 
excess of $50,000, Passed by senate. 

8. 81. To permit preliminary term insur- 
ance on industria] policies for not more than 
one year. Passed by senate. 

A. 258. To confer general authority on in- 
surance companies to incorporate waiver of 
premium and income disability provisions in 
life policies and to provide for accidental 
death benefit. Passed by house. 

State of New York 


S. 987. Mr. Westall. To amend section 
59, vehicle and traffic law, by limiting liability 
of motor vehicle owner for injuries due to 
negligent operation of driver other than 
owner, to $5,000 on any one judgment for 
death de injuries, to $10,000 on all judg- 
ments recovered on claims arising out of 
same transaction, and to $1,000 for damage 
to property; Internal Affairs. 


S. 997. Mr. Wheatley. To amend sections 
37, 70, insurance law, relative to citizenship 
and residence of directors of domestie life, 
health and casualty insurance companies; In- 
surance, 

S. 1010. Mr. Gates. To amend section 
24-a, 50, workmen’s compensation law, by 
providing fees paid by licensed representa- 
tives shall be paid into special fund created 
by subd, 8, section 15; Labor. 

S. 1061. Mr. Gates. To amend section 52, 


| workmen’s compensation law, by providing 


all fines for failure to secure compensation 
shall bé paid directly to industrial commis- 
sioner instead of State treasurer; Labor. 


S. 1065. Mr. Gates; To amend subd. 3, 
section 50, workmen’s compensation law, by 
making compulsory deposit of securities with 
the commissioner, as he may deem necessary, 
as proof of financial ability of employer to 
pay compensgtion for himself; Labor. 

S. 1066. Mr. Wheatley. To amend section 
50, workmen’s compensation law, so as to 
permit supervisors to appropriate money 
from county funds to pay award to employes 
of county or participating municipal corpora- 
tions under mutual self-insurance plan; 
Labor, 

S. 1080. Mr. Gates. To amend subd. 4, 
section 16, workm@n’s pean law, rela- 
tive to death benefits; Labor, 


S. 1087. Mr. Hickey. To amend section 
13, workmen’s compensation law, by per- 
mitting injured employe to provide for his 
own treatment and care at expense of em- 
ployer; Labor. 

S. 1090. Mr. Gates. To amend subd. 9, 
section 15, workmen’s compensation law, by 
giving tax commissioner custody of voca- 
tional rehabilitation fund and permitting in- 
vestment of surplus moneys in securities 
legal for savings banks; Labor. 

8.1094, Mr. Campbell. To &mend section 
17, vehicle and traffic law, relative to indem- 
nity bonds of sons onanged in carrying 
passengers for hire; Internal Affairs. 

8S. 1100. Mr. Lord, To add new article 
10-c, insurance law, empowering counties 
outside New York City to-establish a mutual 
indemnity fund of the county and of cities, 
villages and towns therein electing to par- 


ticipate, for paying all losses on account of 
misappropriation, unlawful expenditure or 
other diversion of funds; Insurance. 

S. 1108. Mr. Wheatley. To amend subd. 
9, section 70, ifsurance law, to premit in- 
surance against loss or damage to property 
caused by falling aircraft; Insurance. 


S. 1109. Mr. Wheatley. To amend sec- 
tion 128, insurance law, by providing’ dura- 
tion of every fire insurance corporation 
amenable to provisions of this chapter shall 
be perpetual; Insurance. 

S. 1110. Mr. Wheatley. To amend section 
36, insurance law, by providing a financial 
obligation of any director or officer of an in- 
surance corporation shall not be guaranteed 
by such corporation in any capacity; In- 
sarance, 

A. 1265. Mr. Bartholomew. Same as S. 
987; Internal Affairs. 

A. 1268. “Mr. Foody. 
Labor. 


A. 1302. Mr. Dickey. To amend section 
52, vehicle and traffic law, relative to service 
of process of nonresidents in actions involv- 
ing operation of motor vehicles within the 
State; Internal Affairs. 

A. 1316. Mr. Cornaire. Same as S. 997; 
Insurance, 


A. 1322. Mr. McKay. To amend section 
15, add new section 14-b, workmen’s com- 
pensation law, providing for reduced com- 


Same as S. 1066; 





pensation for disability or déath arising out 
of employment at time when employe was 
suffering from disease by reason of which 
injury was accelerated or localized, and\re- 
ducing to $200 sum which employer or car- 
rier must pay into vocational rehabilita- 
tion fund; Labor. 

A. 1323. Mr. McKay. To amend subdivi- 
sion 4-a, section 70, insurance law, by strik- 
ing out provision that corporations organ- 
ized to indemnify merchants against loss 
for .extending credit shall have all the 
powers conferred by section 178; Insurance 
(same as S. 960). ‘ 

A. 1335. Mr. Cornaire. To add new sec- 
tion 66-a, insurance law, for dissolution 
of domestic insurance corporations for non- 
user; Insurance (samé as S. 959). 

A. 1336. Mr. Cornaire. To amend subdi- 
vision 1, section 63, insurance law, by pro- 
viding for liquidation of insurance corpora- 
tions not organizing or commencing trans- 
action of busifiess or undertaking corporate 
duties within one year from date of in- 
corporation; Insurance (S. 944). 

A. 1861. Mr. C. P. Miller. Same as S. 
1010; Labor. ~ 


A. 1363. Mr, Nathanson. To amend sec- 
tion 52, vehicle and traffic law, repeal chap- 
ter 10, Laws, of 1929, relative to service of 
process on nonresidents in actions involving 
operation of motor vehicles within the 
State; Judiciary. 

A, 1404; Mr, C; P. Miller, 
1068; Labor. 

A. 1406, 
1090; Labor, 


A.-1406. Mr, C. P. Miller, 
1080; Labor. — 

A. 1407, Mr. C. P. Miller. 
1061; Labor. 

A. 1413. Mr, Pease, 
Internal Affairs. 

(Change in Status) 

S. 264. To amend the vehicle and traffic 
law, in relation to ser@ice of summons on 
menvontGente, Signed by governor. Chap- 
ter . 

S. 543. Teo authorize the fire insurance 
salvage corps of Brooklyn to merge with 
New York board of fire underwriters. Re- 
ported favorably to senate. 

S, 544, To repeal chapter 846, Laws of 


Same as S. 


Mr. C. P. Miller. Same as §., 


Same as 8, 
Same as §. 


Same as 8S. 1094; 
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MARCH 7, 1930 _ 
Aviation Risks 


‘(YEARL 


nr 58) 


Automobile Accidents , 


War. Risk Insurance ‘Deathe in Auto Accidents for Period 


nounced by Department of Commerce Covers 


Mishaps Occurring in 78 Large Cities 


Por the four weeks ended Feb. 22, 1930, 
78 large cities in the United States re- 
ported 564 deaths from automobile acci- 
dents, according to a statement issued by 
the Department of Commerce, Mar, 6, 
which follows in full text: 

This number (564) compares with 466 
deaths during the four weeks ended Feb. 
23, 1929. Most of these deaths were the 
result of accidents which occurred within 
the corporate limits of the city, although 
some accidents occurred outside of the 
city limits. 

For comparison, the number of deaths 
due to automobile accidents within city 


eH 


Dec. 
Nov. 3, 
Oct. 6, 
Sept. 8, 


Feb. 22, 1930-... 564 
Jan. 25, 1930 ... 655 
Dec. 28, 1929+... 646 
Nov. 30, 1929 ... 839 
Nov. 2, 1929 ... 840 
Oct. 5, 1929 ... 752 
Sept. 7, 1929 ... 710 
Aug. 10, 1929 ... 660 
July 13, 1929 ... 635 
June 15,1929 ... 602 
May 18, 1929 ... = 
Apr. 20, 1929 ... #28 
Mar. 23, 1929 ... 525 
Feb. 23, 1929 ... 466 
Jan. 26, 1929 ... 612 i 
Dec. 29, 1928 ... 771 Oct. 1927 ... 662 


For the 52 weeks periods 
22, 1930 and Feb. 23, 1929, the totals 
for the 78 cities, were respectively, 8,545 
and 7,559 which indicate a recent rate 
of 26.0 per 100,000 population as against 
an earlier rate of 23.0 or an increase of 
13 per cent in the rate in a single year. 

Three cities reported no deaths from 
automobile accidents for the last four 
weeks while 15 cities reported no deaths 
front automobile accidents for the, cor- 


1, 738 
624 


. 624 


1928 ... 
1928 ... 
1928 . 
1928 - 622 
Aug. 11, 1928 ., 585 
July 14, 1928 ... 523 
June 16,1928 ... 506 
May 19, 1928 ..4°537 
Apr. 1928 ... 530 
Mar. 1928 ... 421 
Feb. 1928 ... 504 
Jan. 1928 .,. 531 
Dec. 1927 ... 624 
Dec. 3, 1927 ... 619 
Nov. 1927 ... 684 


with the death of the assured, Mr. Spier 
urged, judgment may be entered against 
the United States for the amounts of 
insurance installments maturing after 
the action was instituted. The conten- 
tions advanced by Mr. Lee with refer- 
ence to the payment of interest were sub- 
stantially agreed to by Mr. Spier. 


Not a Definite Question 


Mr. Branch contended that the ques: 
tion whether the United States has gone 
into the insurance business does not pre- 
sent a definite question of law which the 
court should be called upon to answer 
since it arises out of the contention that 
interest should be allowed against the 
Governfhent. In arguing that future in- 
stallments should not be awarded against 
the United States, Mr. Branch stated that 
this case presents an action at law for 
a money judgment, and the ordinary rule 
that the judgment can include only what 
the plaintiff was entitled to at the com- 
mencement of the action should apply. 


' Mr. Branch’s arguments as to interest 
were identical with those presented in 
No. 463. As to costs, Mr. Branch de- 
clared that it is well settled that costs 
can not be awarded against the United 
States in the absence of statutory au- 
thority therefor. 


Charles Kerr appeared ‘for the peti- 
tioner in ‘No. 269, and stated that the 
proposition presented for decision relates 
to the Director of the Veteran’s Bureau’s 
refusal to reinstate a lapsed war risk in- 
surance under section 19 of the war risk 
insurance act. Mr. Kerr argued that the 
controversy involved a claim arising un- 
der a contract of insurance and there- 
fore falls under section 19 of the act. 


Lapsed War Insurance 


The Director’s refusal to reinstate was 
predicated on a finding that the insured 
was permanently and totally disabled, 
Mr. Kerr declared, adding that the lower 
court had the power to review the cor- 
rectness of this finding of fact. 


Mr. Branch contended that the provi- 
sions of section 19 were not mandatory 
but were merely permissive on the Direc- 
tor: A disagreement as to claim for re- 
instatement of lapsed war risk insurance 
is not a “disagreement as to a claim un- 
der a contract of insurance” within the 
meaning of section 19, Mr. Branch de- 
clared. 


Turner W. Bell was. on the brief with 
Mr. Lee in No. 463. Charles Battelle was 
on the brief with Mr. Spier, in No. 548. 
S. R. Owens, Lowell D. Hunt and Jean 
S. Breitenstein were on the brief with 
Mr. Kerr in No. 269. Attorney General 
William D. Mitchell, J. Frank Staley, 
W. Clifton Stone and Erwin N. Griswold 
were on the brief with Mr. Branch in No. 
468. Solicitor General Charles E, Hughes 
Jr., J. Frank Staley and W. Clifton 
Stone were on the Government brief in 
No.-548. Solicitor General Charles E. 
Hughes Jr., George R. Farnum, W. Clif- 
ton Stone, James 0’C. Roberts and James 
T. Brady were on the brief in No. 269. 


SSS ee 


1867, and continue in perpetuity the New 
York board of fire underwriters, define its 
purposes, etc. Reperted favorably to sen- 
ate. 

S. 944, *To provide for liquidation of in- 
surance corporations not organizing or 
commencing transaction of business or un- 
dertaking corporate duties within one year 
from date of incorporation. Reported fa- 
vorably to senate. 

S. 95! To add new section 66-a, insur- 
ance law, for dissolution of domestic in- 
surance corporations for nonuser. Reported 
favorably to senate. 

8. 960. To amend subdivision 4-a, section 
70, insurance law, by striking out provi- 
sion that corporation organized to in- 
demnify merchants against loss for extend- 
ing credit shall haye all the powers con- 
ferred by section 178. Reported favorably 
to senate, 

State of Rhode Island 

H. 795. Mr. Marshall. To amend sections 
10, 11, 12 of article II, chapter 92, General 
Laws (workmen’s compensation act), so as 
to increase benefits from one-half to two- 
thirds average weekly wages in certain 
cases; Judiciary. 

(Changes in Status) . 

H. 578. To incorporate the Roger Wil- 
liams Mutual Liability Insurance Co. Re- 
ported favorably to house, placed on cal- 
endar, 

Commonwealth of Virginia 
(Change in Status) 

H. B. 125. To amend section 8 of chapter 
256 of the Acts of 1928, entitled an act to 
prescribe ‘the form and require the use 
of a standard fire insurance policy, so as 
to empower the State corporation commis- 
sion to grant certain exemptions. Passed 
by. senate. 

H. B. 126. To amend section 15 of chap- 
ter 433 of the Acts of 1928, relative to the 
organization of a rate making bureau, etc., 
so as to empower the State corporation com- 
mission to grant certain exemptions. Passed 
by senate. 

H. J. R. —. Relating to the creation 
of a commission to investigate the matter 
of a State insurance fund for the workmen’s 
compensation act. Reported favorably to 
senate with apendments and advanced to 
third reading. 








limits is desirable. Such figures.are avail- 
able for the four-week pone ended 
Feb. 22, 1930, and for the corresponding 
four-week period of 1929 for all of the 
78 cities, the four-week figure in 1930 
being 483 as contrasted with 391 for the 
corresponding four weeks in 1929. 
Considering by four-week periods-since 
May, 1925, total deaths from automobile 
accidents for 78 cities, regardless of place 
of accident, the lowest total, 346, appears 
for the four-week period ended Mar. 27, 
1926, and the highest, 840, for the four- 
week period ended Nov. 2, 1929. The 
numbers in the 63 ‘periods of four weeks 
were as follows: 
Four weeks ended: 
Sept. 10,1927 ... 526 
Aug. 13, 1927 ... 510 
July 16, 1927 ... 573 
June 18, 1927 507 
May 21, 1927 ... 530 
Apr. 23, 1927 .,, 495 
Mar. 26, 1927 ... 441 
Feb. 26, 1927 ... 441 
Jan. 29, 1927 ... 471 
Jan, 1, 1927 ... 522 
Dec. 4, 1926 ... 632 
Nov. 6, 1926 ... 676 
Oct. 9, 1926 ... 650 
Sept. 11,1926 ... 558 
Aug. 14, 1926 ... 499 
July 17, 1926 ... 482 


June 19, 1926 
May 22, 1926 
Apr. 24, 1926 .. 
Mar. 27, 1926 ... 
Feb. 27, 1926 .. 
Jan. 30, 1926 ... 
Jan. 

Dec. 


547 


eee 
eee 


July 18, 1925 |... 
June 20,1925 ... 
May 23, 1925 ... 


ending Feb. + 


responding period of 1929. 

For the last four-week period reports 
as to whether deaths occurred from 
automobile accidents within city limits 
or outside were received from all of the 
78 cities reporting. 
this four-week period, the total number 
of deaths from automobile accidents was 
564 but only 483 of these were due to 
accidents within city limits. 


Method of Recovery 
For Injury at Issue 


Railway Employe Hurt While 
Doing Work of Long- 
shoreman on Water 


The question whether the Federal 
employers’ liability act or the longshore- 
men’s and harbor workers’ compensation 
act applies to employes of railroads en- 


gaged in interstate commerce when the 
employe is injured on navigable waters, 
while doing the work of a longshoreman, 
recently was considered by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, when oral 
arguments were heard in the case of 
Nogueira v. New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad Co., No. 248. 


The petitioner at the time of his in- 
jury was working on a railroad float 
lying in the East River, New York har- 
bor, loading freight into the freight cars 
situated on the float, Sol Gelb of counsel 
for-the-petitioner stated. He was load- 
ing a bale of paper which admittedly was 
at that time in interstate commerce. His 
action under the Federal employers’ 
liability act was dismissed by the Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern District of 
New York on the ground that that act 
was not applicable. 


Distinction Asserted 


Mr. Gelb argued that the wording of 
the longshoremen’s and harbor workers’ 
act is barren of any reference to inter- 
state railway employes and its substance 
does not include that class of employes. 
The intention of Congress was to pro- 
vide compensation for longshoremen and 
other maritime employes and not for 
railway employes engaged in interstate 
commerce, Mr. Gelb asserted. 

Edward R. Brumley argued for the 
carrier that since the petitioner’s em- 
ployment was maritime, and it occurred 
on navigable waters, the case comes 
within admiralty jurisdiction and is spe- 
cifically covered by the longshoremen’s 
act. Mr. Brumley told the court of the 
legislative history of the act and de- 
clared that it was the intent of Congress 
that the act should apply to railroad em- 
ployes doing longshoremen’s work. 


Humphrey J. Lyneh was on the brief 
with Mr. Gelb. John M. Gibbons, Flem- 
ing James Jr., and Edmund J. Moore 
were on the briefs with Mr. Brumley. 


Drop in Mortality Rate 
In Cities Shown for Week 


‘Telegraphic returns from 65 cities 
with a total population of 30,000,000 for 
the week ended Mar. 1 indicate a mortal- 
ity rate of 14.7 as against a rate of 15.7 
for the corresponding week of last year. 
The highest rate, 24.4, appears for Tren- 
ton, N. J., and the lowest, 6.9, for Des 
Moines, Iowa. \ 

The highest infant mortality rate, 200, 
appears for Camden, N. J., and the low- 
est for Fall River, Mass., Schenectady, N. 
Y., and Tacoma, Wash., which reported 
no infant mortality. 

The annual rate of 65 cities is 13.9 for 
the nine weeks of 1930, as against a rate 
ai for the corresponding weeks of 


(Issued by Department. of Commerce.) 


Automobile Fatalities 
Show Increase in Ohio 


State of Ohio: 
Columbus, Mar. 6. 

Automobile accidents in Ohio during 
1929 took the lives of 2,269 persons, an 
increase of 12.5 per cent over the fatality 
record of 2,016 lives in 1928, according 
to the State department of health, divi- 
sion of vital statistics. 

During the last 20 years 17,121 per- 
sons in the State have lost their lives 
from injuries received in automobile ac- 
cidents, it is stated. The registration of 
automobiles has increased almost 5,000 
per cent during this period, while the ac- 
cidental deaths have increased more than 
2,700 per cent, according to the division. 
There was one death for every 412 auto- 
mobiles registered in 1910, while now 
there is one death for every 948 automo- 
biles. 

Deaths at grade crossings total 4,111 
during the last six years, it was reported. 
Since 1927 there has been a decrease, 231 
having been killed at crossings in that 
year as comparéd with 201 in 1929. 


The original certificates of death gave 





Measure Fixing 
Of Four Weeks Exceed Figure in 1929| Standards Of 


ppose 


By Manufaet 
ee 
Bill Would Destroy Mark 
For Cheaper Products an 
Eliminate Competition 
Committee Is Advised © 


Representatives of .manufacturers 6 
pure-food products. and produters 
sugar, including corn sugar product 
concluded the hearings Mar. 6 on 


Haugen bill (H. R. 9760), providin 
the standardization of preserves, Jal 
and jellies, by voicing their opposition 
the measure unless modified to meet 


Pe 


tain trade conditions. me 


Manufacturers of pure food products 
according to Richard Glaser, vice pres 
dent of Glaser, Crandall Company, 
cago, Ill., are opposed to the bill b 


-|it would destroy an American n 


for moderately priced products and B 
cause they believe it would defeat 
purpose of the present. pure-food 
which have been on the statute b 
for more than. 25 years. The bill 
met opposition from other witne 
particularly that part of the me 


TH 


| that would not allow the use of 


sugar in preserving fruits unless p 
erly labeled. 
Representative Cole (Rep.), 
Rapids, Iowa, endorsed legislation that 
would increase the use of fruits, but felt 
the bill before the Committee should be 
modified so as to épen the doors to 


In these cities in! USe of all types of sugars. 


He introduced Dr. William R.’ th- 
gart, representing a group of manufac= 
turers and producers of sugars who fas 
vored the bill in principle, provided © 
type of sugar used is labeled. _ 


Amendment Suggested 


Dr. Cathgart suggested an amend 
o the bill which he explained wi 
broaden the definition of pure fi 
sugars. 


Mr. Glaser claimed that under. # 
present law every avenue of f 
marketing pure food products has b 
closed. He assured the Committee 
his firm was not trying to sell its p 
ucts under misrepresentation. He ‘wat 
referring to the manufacture of “br 
spreads,” a trade name for jams, 
and jellies, which he said the D 
ment of Agriculture was teaching 
ican housewives to manufacture. 


He also referred to litigation in f 
Federal courts in Illinois regarding © 
tain seizure made by the Department 
Agriculture in connection with the wor 
ing of labels used on products of his 
firm. A decision was rendered in fa 
of his firm, he said, and restitution 
the goods seized, the loss of which 
threatened to wreck their business, wi 
ordered by the courts. Transcripts 
testimony taken in the Government’s ¢: 
was offered for submission to the Con 
mittee, : 


Competitive Prices. | 

“This bill,” Mr. Glaser said, “will de 
feat decisions of the Federal courts 
our favor, and will eliminate ‘success: 
competition with our competitiors’ pi 
ucts.” : 

He added that “the bill was class 
lation of the most vicious type.” 


Asked by Representative Pu 
(Rep.), of Attica, Ind., regarding pri 
for his products, taking into considét 
tion the stress of competition, he s 
“breadspreads” should sell to the e¢ 


‘sumer at approximately 25 cents 


against a price of 33 cents for pure p 


serves, both prices being based on a Price 


of $1.76 per case for “breadspreads 
$2.20 or $2.25 per cise for pure prese! 
all f. o. b. Chicago. { : 
Representative Adkins then had the 
Committee summon W. G. Campbell, di- 
rector of regulatory work, Department of 
Agriculture, to appear before the Co 
mittee, to explain the Government’s le 
difficulties with Mr. Glaser’s firm, ME 
Mr. 


ce 


Campbell had previously mentioned 
tain injunction proceedings against 
Glaser’s firm in testimony before 
Committee. The Committee will 
the hearing probably some time 
week pending return of Mr. Campbe! 
from a trip to Florida, Chairman Hav 
(Rep.),. of Iowa, stated orally. 


the place of accident on 1,676 records. , 


They showed that 735, or 37 per cel 

occurred in rural districts; 941, or 47 per 
cent, in urban districts, and 289, or 16 
per cent, with place of agcident not given, 
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Put NEW LIFE 


Don't handicap your set 
++-once a year,at least, 
replace your tubes with 
RCA Radiotrons ... the 
quality tubes... That’s 
the answer to your 
problem of better radio 
reception! 


Mr. 
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TEMENTS ONLY ARE PREstnTep HEREIN, 
Weaeer CoMMENT eres Uniten STATES 


Postal Receipts at Industrial Cities Radio Commission 
Show Increase During February| Awards Licenses 


For Wireless Units 


RCA Communications Is 
‘Granted Authority to Op- 
erate Station Located in 


caring Is Asked |Bill Would Revise Present Radio Law, Bill to End Secrecy 
_P. » Port |. Eliminating Zones and Other Features! |p Air Accidents Is 
eported Favorably 


Subcommittee Amends Bing-|. 
ham Measure for Official| tn 


‘ime 

iffe rential Case Representative-W hite’s Measure States Current Conditions R 
Require Clarification of Existing Rules 

‘Revision of the existing law govern- 


ing radig, to/make it conform with cur- 
rent conditions and to eliminate provi- 


Albany, N. Y., Reports Largest Gain With Percentage of 
3 7.30 Recorded for Month | 
were $3,473,215.99 as compared with 


$3,325,942.29 for the corresponding 
month of 1929. 


TK 
i 
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fition Says'I.'C. C. Action 
In Dismissing Complaint 


Postal receipts at 50 industrial cities 
roughout the country for the month of 
February, 1930, showed an increase of 


subpoena, or to give evidence which is 
relevant to the matter in question; and 
any failure to obey such order of the 


a 
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_ to the New Jersey complaints, determine 


h 


“should exist between the Baltimore rates 


"3 " erential of New York. The request 
is increased differentials was predi- 


‘as Contrary to Evidence 
Precedents 


“Baltimore port differential case, 
iy years a matter of controvers 
the rival ports of New Yor 
timore over the Baltimore pro- 
to increase its differential under 
York on export and import traffic 
and to differential territory, again 
been brought to the attention of the 
state Commerce Commission. 

On Mar. 6 a petition was filed with 
‘Commission in docket No. 18715 by 
Baltimore Chamber of Commerce and 

t timore Association of Commerce, 

the Commission to reopen the 

differential case for rehearing or re- 

ument. . 

Further Evidence Urged 

decision of Dec. 3, 1929, the Com- 

ion decided that the export and im- 

rates between differential territory 

Baltimore are not unreasonable, un- 

prejudicial, or otherwise in viola- 

of. the interstate commerce act, as 

by the Baltimore interests. .- 

petition to reopen the case de- 

glared that “the proceeding should not 

“be finally and summarily disposed of, as 

“was done in the Commission’s report, 

‘without the development of further evi- 

dence, particularly relating to switching 


; 
inc 


I 


_ “The Commission’s conclusions, and its 
action in dismissing the complaint, are 
contrary to the weight of evidence and 
to precedents of law estab- 
y the Commission and the 
courts,” was said. 

‘ Situation Changed 
The complaint in the case alleged, in 
Substance, that the differentials, Balti- 
more under New York, on export and 
“import traffic from and to differential 
territory are too low to reflect the ad- 
yantages of Baltimore either as to line- 
service or as to terminal costs, and 
in consequence the export and im- 
port rates between Baltimore and differ- 
territory are unreasonable and un- 
prejudicial to Baltimore and unduly 


tated primarily on a showing as to the 
§ ive terminal costs at Baltimore 
; New York. 
The New York lighterage case grow- | 
ing out of complaints of the State of | 
New Jersey and the New Jersey traffic 
advisory committee against the carriers 
‘Serving New York, which alleged that 
the railroads’ practice of according free 
rage service to certain shippers 

le not according it to others has re- 
sulted in injury to New Jersey interests, 
‘was tied in with the port differential | 
controversy by the Baltimore petitioners. 
“The situation has -been changed,” 
Said the petition, “by the filing of*the 
complaints in Nes. 22824 and 23040, by 
which interests in the State of New 
y ojlege the existing adjustments 

of rates to unduly prejudicial to New 
communities and unduly prefer- 

ial of New York, Baltimore and other 
Atlantic port cities; in which proceed- 
ings Baltimore will be placed at great 
paeventage unless it has the benefit | 
the evidence introduced in this pro- 
ceeding and the allegations supported 


thereby. 
Facts in Case Cited 

In connection with ex-lake grain rates 
involved in the differential dispute, the 
petition declared: 

“We wish the Commission, in consid- 
ering the situation as to the ex-lake 

ain rates from Buffalo, to have clearly 

‘in mind these very important facts: 

_ “1, That the service under the pub- 
lished rate to Baltimore ends with the 
spotting of the car at the waterfront 
elevator, there being no service per-| 
formed or paid for by the carrier beyond 
the carrier’s rails. The elevation charges 
at Baltimore are paid by the shippers in| 
addition to the transportation rate. 

“2. That the situation at New York! 
is quite the reverse of that at Baltimore, | 
lighterage being performed after the| 
spotting of the car at the rai! ends, and | 

costs of elevation and lighterage be- 
ing absorbed out of the published rate 
am practically all grain carried to that | 


“These facts,” said the petition, “are 
not stated in the Commission’s report, 
and we feel that this omission may have 
led the Commission into a misunder- 
standing of the merits of the complaint 
against the rated on grain fr:x Buffalo. 

Costs Are Compared 

“The fifth class rates of 56.5 cents 
from Chicago to New York and 53.5 
cents to Baltimore may be used to illus- 
trate the situation as to general traffic. 
The lighterage and other costs at New 
York, absorbed by the carriers, -amount 
to 13.7 cents, leaving a net rate for rail 
Service on New York traffic of 42.8 
cents. The similar costs at Baltimore 
amount to only 5.3 cents, leaving the 
carriers a net rate of 48.2 cents for the| 
rail service on Baltimore traffic. 

“The carriers therefore receive 5.4 
cents‘more for fifth class export traffic 
to Baltimore than on like traffic to New| 
York,” it was emphasized. 

_.In connection with the New Jersey 
complaints, the petition stated that “the 
sues now before the Commission in| 
those cases are so essentially related to 
the issues and questions presented to the 
Commission on behalf of Baltimore in the 
instant case as, in petitioner’s opinion, 
cemire their consideration together. 
i ning of the Baltimore case will save 
petitioners great expense which they will 
otherwise have to incur through introduc- 
tion in the New Jersey cases of much 
wf the evidence that is now of record 
‘before the Commission in the Baltimore 
1 “It seems obvious,” said the petition, 
“that the Commission canno& pursuant 


r relationships between the New 
ersey rates and the New York rates 
without, at the same time, determining 
what the relationships should be between 
the New Jersey rates and the Baltimore 
which in turn would require de- 
mation of the relationship that 


nd the New York rates. 
is, we believe cannot be done un- 
the Baltimore rates are before the 
ission under the issues raised in 
Baltimore case.” 
Growth in Traffic Claimed 
conclusion, the petition declared 
the “petitioners firmly believe that 


subparagraph (f) of section 1 of the) 


sions which have on Se objectionable 
in practice is propo by Representa- 
tive-Wallace White Jr. (Rep, of Lewis- 
ton, Me., in a. bill introduced in the 
House. The measure (H. R. 10473), has 
been referred to the House Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, of 
which Mr. White is chairman. 

Elimination of the “zone system” of 
radio representation, clarification of pro- 
visions relating to procedure and appeals 
to the courts, and general modification 
of other sections of the existing law, are 
proposed. The bill would amend the| 
radio: act of 1927, of which Representa- | 
tive ‘White is the coauthor. 

A summary of the bill (H.R. 10473) 
was printed in the issue of Mar. 6. The 
full text follows: 

_ A bill to amend the radio. act of 1927, | 
approved Feb, 23, 1927, and for other | 
purposes, . ‘ 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House | 
of Representatives of the United States 
‘of America in Congress assembled, that | 


radio. act of 1927 is amended by in- 
serting after the words ‘within the”) 
the words “jurisdiction of the,” so that! 
as amended said subparagraph shall 
read: “or (f) upon any aircraft or other | 
mobile stations within the jurisdiction of 
the United States, except under and in 
accordance with this act and with a) 
license in that behalf granted under the 
provisions of this act.” 

Sec. 2. Section 2 is amended by strik- 
ing out the word “and” before the word 
“Alaska” in the last line of said section, 
by striking out the period at the end of 
the section and inserting in lieu thereof a 
comma, and by adding the word “Guam 
and eastern Samoa,” so that the last. line | 
of said section 2, as amended,:shall read: ; 
“California, the Territory of Hawaii, 
Alaska, Guam, and eastern Samoa.” 

Sec. 3. The first paragraph of section | 
3 is amended by adding at the end thereof | 
the following: “The chairman shall be | 
elected annually. The Commission shall | 
also elect annually a vice chairman, who | 
shall, during the absence of the chairman, 
— and perform the duties of that | 
office. | 


Substitution Made for 
Paragraph on Salaries 


The second paragraph of said section 
is amended by striking out the first two 
sentences and by inserting in lieu thereof | 
the following: “Each member of the 
Commission shall be an actual resident 
citizen of the United States.” 

‘The seventh paragraph of said section 
3 is amended by striking out the whole of 
said paragraph and by inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“Each Commissioner shall receive an | 
annuai salary of $10,000, payable in| 
monthly installments. The Commission | 
is authorized to appoint a general coun- 
sel, who shall receive a salary of $10,000 
per annum, and not to exceed three as- | 
sistants to such general counsel, at sala- | 
ries of $7,500 each per annum. The Con- | 
mission is authorized to appoint a sec- | 
retary, who shall receive a salary of | 
$7,500 per annum. The Commission is | 
authorized to appoint a chief engineer, | 
who shall receive a salary of $10,000 per | 
annum, and not to exceed three assist- | 
ants to such chief engineer at salaries | 
of $7,500 each per annum. The Com- | 
mission. may appoint such special coun- | 
sel, attorneys, engineers, special experts, | 
examiners, and other employes as it shall | 
from time to time find necessary for the | 

| 





performance of its duties and as may 
from time to time be appropriated for 
by the Congress. All employes, with the 
exception of the general counsel, assist- | 
ants to the general counsel, the secretary, | 
the chief engineer, assistants to the chief | 
engineer, special counsel, attorneys, en- | 
gineers, special experts, and examiners, 
shall be subject to the provisions of the 
civil service laws.” 

Sec. 4. Paragraph (f) of section 4 is 
amended by inserting after the word “un- 
less ” in the sixth line thereof the words 
‘after a hearing,” so that as amended 
the proviso will read as follows: “Pro- 
vided, however, that changes in the wave 
lengths, authorized power, in the char- 
acter of omitted signals, or in the times 
of operation of any station, shall not be 
made without the consent of the station 
licensee unless, after a hearing, in the; 
judgment -of the Commission, such 
changes will promote public convenience 
or interest or will serve public necessity | 
or the provisions of this act will be more 
fully complied with”; 


Power to Compel Giving of 


Testimony Provided for 

Paragraph (k) of said section is 
amended by striking out the first sen- 
tence and by inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“The Commission may conduct its pro- 
ceedings in such manner as will best con- | 
duce to the proper dispatch of business 
and the ends of justice. The Commis- 
sion shall have the power to require by 
subpoena the attendance and testimony 
of witnesses and the production of all 
books, papers, tariffs, contracts, agree- 
ments, and documents relating to any 
matter under investigation. Any rep- 
resentative of the Commission and any 
examiner appointed by the Commission 
may administer oaths and affirmations 
and sign subpoenas. In case of failure 
to comply with any subpoena or in case 
of the contumacy of any witness appear- 
ing at any hearing before an examiner, 
the Commission, or a division thereof, the 
Commission may invoke the aid of any 
district court of the United States. Such 
a court may theréupon order the witness 
to comply with the requirements of the 
a 


creased differentials sought, and the 
principles of law applicable thereto: 
However, they renew the suggestion that 
if the Commission is still of the opinion 
that switching costs are a necessary fac- 
tor to be considered, it should not deny 
petitioners the right to have the case de- 
cided upon a record containing evidence 
of such costs, but should reopen the case 
in order that this defect in the record 
may be remedied. Petitioners respect- 
fully urge that failure to reopen the 
case, under these circumstances, would be 
equivalent to denying petitioners their 
substantial rights. 

“If the case is reopened,” said the 
petition, “petitioners offer to submit 
additional evidence showing the foreign 
commerce through New York has con- 








@ Commission’s decision is contrary to 
ts of record, which afford an ade- 
for prescription of the in- 


tinued to grow since 1925 in, greater 


| the 





proportion than that through Balti- 
more.” 


court may be punished by the court as 
a contempt thereof. 


“A majority of the Commissiof shall 


constitute a quorum for the transaction 
of .business,- but no commissioner shall 
participate in any hearing or proceed- 
ing in which he has a pecuniary interest. 
The Commission may, from’ time to time, 
make or amend such general rules or 
orders as may be requisite for the order 
and regulation of the proceedings before 
it, ineluding forms of notices and the 
service thereof, which shall conform, as 
nearly as may be, to those in use in the 
courts of the United States. Any party 
may appear before the Commission or 
any division thereof or before an exami- 
ner and be heard in person or by attor- 
ney. Every vote and official act of the 
Commission, or of any division thereof, 
shall be entered of record, and its pro- 
ceedings shall be public upon the re- 
quest of any party interested. : 
“The Commission may order testimony 
to be taken by deposition in any pro- 
ceeding or investigation pending under 
this act at any stage of such proceeding 
or investigation. Such depositions may 
be taken before any person designated 
by the Commission and having power to 
administer oaths. Such testimony shall 
be reduced to writing by the person tak- 
ing the deposition, or under his direc- 


| tion, and shall then be subscribed by the 


deponent. Any person may be compelled 
to appear and depose and to produce 
documentary evidence in the same man- 
ner as witnesses may be compelled to ap- 
pear and thetify and produce documen- 
tary evidence before the Commission as 
hereinbefore provided. 

“Witnesses summoned before the Com- 
mission shall be paid the same fees and 
mileage that are paid witnesses in the 


/eourts of the United States, and wit- 


nesses whose depositions are taken and 

the persons taking the same shall sever- 

ally be entitled to the same fees as are 
aid for like services in the courts of the 
nited States. 

“No person shall be excused from at- 
tending and testifying or from producing 
documentary evidence before the com- 
mission or in obedience to the subpoena 
of the Commission on the ground or for 
the reason that the testimony or evi- 
dence, documentary or otherwise, re- 
quired of him may tend to incriminate 


| him or subject him to a penalty or for- 


feiture. But no natural person shall be 
prosecuted or subject to any penalty or 
forfeiture for or on account of any trans- 


action, matter, or thing concerning which | 


he may testify, or produce evidence, 
documentary or otherwise, before the 


|Commission in obedience to a subpoena 
| issued by it: 


Provided, That no natural 
person so testifying shall be exempt from 
prosecution and punishment for perjury 
committed in so testifying.” 


Temporary Licenses May 


Be Granted Informally 

Sec. 5. Section 9 is amended by strik- 
ing out the period at the end of the third 
paragraph, inserting a comma, and add- 
ing the following: “but action of the li- 
eensing authority with reference to the 
granting of such application shall be gov- 
erned by the same considerations and 
practice which affect the granting of 
original applications.” 

Sec. 6. Section 10 is amended by 
striking out the first sentence and by in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 

“The licensing authority may grant 
licenses, renewal of licenses, and modifi- 
cation of licenses only upon written ap- 
plication therefor received by it: Pro- 


| vided, however, that in cases of emer- 


gency found by the Commission, li- 
censes, renewals of licenses, and modi- 
fications of licenses, for stations on ves- 
sels or aircraft of the’ United States, 
may be issued under such conditions as 
Commission may impose, without 
such formal application. Such licensés, 


| however, shall in no case be for a longer 


term than three months.” 

Sec. 7. The first paragraphs of sec- 
tion 12 is amended by striking out the 
period at the end thereof, inserting a 
colon, and by adding the following: 
“Provided, however, that nothing herein 
shall prevent the licensing of radio ap- 
paratus on board any vessel, aircraft, or 


/ other mobile station of the United States 


when the installation and use of such ap- 
paratus is required by act of Congress 
or treaty to which the United States is a 
party.” 


Changes Made in 


Manner of Appeal 

Sec. 8. Section 14 is amended by 
striking out the first line and by insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: “Any 
station license may be revoked or sus- 
pended by the Commission.” 

Said section is further amended by 
striking out all of the proviso and by 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“Provided, however, that no license shall 
be revoked or suspended until the li- 
censee shall have been notified in writing 
of the proceedings for such revocation or 
suspension, the cause for the proposed 
action and shall have been given reason- 
able opportunity to show cause why an 
order of revocation or suspension should 
not be issued.” 

Sec. 9. Section 16 of the radio act of 
1927 is amended by: striking out the 
whole of said section and by inserting 
in liefi thereof the following: 

“Sec. 16. (a) An appeal-may be taken, 
in the manner hereinafter provided, from 
decisions of the Commission to the Court 
of Appeals of the District of Columbia 
in any of the following cases: 

“(1) By any applicant for a station 
license, or for renewal of an existing 
station license, or for modification of an 
existing station license, whose applica- 
tion is refused by the Commission. 

“(2) By any licensee whose license is 
revoked, suspended, or modified by the 
Commission. 

“(3) By any other person, firm, or 
corporation aggrieved or whose interests 
are adversely affected by any decision of 
the Commission granting or refusing any 
such application or by. any decision of 
the Commission revoking, suspending,’ or 
modifying an existing station license. 

“Such appeal shall be taken by filing 
with said court within 20 days after the 
decision complained of is effective, notice 
in writing of said appeal and a state- 
ment of the reasons therefor, together 
with proof of service of a true copy of 
said.notice and statement upon the Com- 
mission. Unless a later date is specified 
by the Commission as part of its decision, 
the decision complained. of, shall be con- 


sidered to be effective as of the date on |.offense occurs.” 


Inquiry Into Causes) of 
Mishaps 


’ Favorable report on the Bingham bill 
(S. 3399) authorizing the Secretary of 
Commerce*to carry on investigations of 
air accidents and requiring publication 
of the’ results of such ees in 
certain cases was made t} the Committee 
on Commerce Mar. 6 by the subcommittee 
appointed for its consideration, with an 
amendment. : 

The subcommittee consisted of Sena-! 
tors Howell, (Rep.), of Nebraska, Allen | 
(Rep.), of Kansas, and Stephens (Dem.),| 
of Mississippi. 

The proposed amendments are as fol- 
lows: 

Strike| out “serious or fatal injury, 
and insert “personal injury or death,” | 
so as to read: “provided, that when the | 
rag ser has resulted in personal injury | 
or Geath, it shall be the duty of the| 
Secretary to make public such a state-| 
ment.” 

Second, add the following paragraph: 


“Whoever, in case of an accident in in- 
terstate or foreign commerce resulting 
in personal injury or death, destroys, 
mutilates, or removes from the scene of 
the accident any evidence of value with 
respect to the cause of the accident or 
the responsibility therefor, shall be fined 
;not more than $5,000 or imprisoned for 
not more than three years, or both. The} 
provisions of this paragraph shall not 
apply if (1) evidence is destroyed, mu- 
tilated gr removed by duly authorized 
officers or employes of the United States 
jor for the purpose of preserving or pro> 
tecting human life or mail matter or| 
with the consent of the Secretary of 
Commerce or an officer or employe of 
the Department of Commerce investigat- 
ing the accident, or if (2) the Depart- 
ment of Commerce fails to investigate 
| the accident within three days after 
| having ascertained the scene thereof.” 


”» 
oI 





Bill to Regulate Ice Sale 
By Rail Board Opposed 


State of South Carolina: 
Columbia, Mar. 6. 


The bill (S. 1076) to provide for the 
| regulation of the manufacture and sale 
lof ice by the State railroad commission 
has been reported to the State senate 
unfavorably by a majority of the finance 
committee. The minority report ad- 
| vocated the bill. 

The measure was placed on the calen- 
dar for aetion by the entire senate. 


| 


which public announcement of the de- 
cision is made at the office of the Com- 
mission in the City of Washington. 

“(b) The Commission shall_thereupon 
immediately, and in any event not later 
than five days from the date of such 
service upon it, mail or otherwise de- 
liver a copy of said notice of appeal to 
each person, firm, or corporation shown 
by the records of the Commission to be 
interested in such appeal and to have 
a right to intervene therein under the 
provisions of this section, and shall at 
all times thereafter permit any such per- 
son, firm, or corporation to inspect and 
make copies of the appellant’s statement 
of reasons for said appeal at the office 
of the Commission in the City of Wash- 
ington. Within 30 days after the filing 
of said appeal the Commission shall file 
with the court the originals or certified 
copies of all papers and evidence pre- 
sented to it upon the application in-| 
volved or upon its order revoking, sus- 
pending, or modifying a license, and also 
|a like copy of its decision thereon, a 
full statement in writing of the facts 
| and grounds for its decision as found 
and given by it, and a list of all inter- 
ested persons, firms, or corporations to 
whom it has mailed or otherwise deliv- 
ered a copy of said notice of appeal. 


Petition for Interested 


Parties to Intervene 

“(e) Within 30 days after the filing 
of said appeal any interested person, ! 
firm, or corporation may intervene and 
participate in the proceedings had upon 
said appeal by filing with the court a 
notice of intention to intervene and a 
verified statement showing the nature of 
the interest of such party, together with 
' proof of service of true copies of said 
notice and statement both upon appel- 
lant and upon the Commission. Any 
person, firm, or corporation who would 
be aggrieved or whose interests would be 
adversely affected by a reversal or modi- 
fication of the decision of the Commis- 
sion complained of shall be considered 
an interested party. 

“(d) If at any stage of the proceed- 
ings upon an appeal it shall appear to 
the court that it is necessary or desirable 
that additional evidence be adduced, the 
court may, either upon its own motion 
or upon vertified petition by any party, 
order such additional evidence to be 
taken before the Commission and to be 
reported back to the court, together with 
the Commission’s findings as to facts and 
the result thereof, within such time and 
upon such terms and conditions as/to 
the court may seem proper. 

“(e) At the earliest convenient time 
the court shall hear and determine the 
appeal upon the record before it, and 
shall have power, upon such record, to 
enter a judgment affirming, modifying, 
or reversing the decision of the Commis- 
sion or remanding the case to the Com- 
mission. The court’s judgment shall be 
final, subject, however, to review by the 
Supreme Court of the United States upon 
writ of certiorari on petition therefor 
under section 347 of title 28 of the Ju- 
dicial Code by appellant, by the Com- 
mission, or by any interested party in- 
tervening in the appeal. 

“(f) The court may, in its discretion, 
enter judgment for costs in favor of or 
against an appellant, the commission, 
and/or other interested parties interven- 
ing in said appeal, depending upon the 
nature of the issues involved upon said 
i appeal and the outcome thereof.” 

See. 10. Section 21 is amended by strik- 
ing out the whole thereof. 

Sec. 11. Section 30 is amended by in- 
serting in the firs proviso thereof after 





| 











the word “Alaska” the words “Guam, 
eastern Samoa.” 

Sec. 12. Section 32 is. amended by. 
striking out the last four words and by 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“each and every day during which such 


| 


$147,273.70 or 4.43 per cent over those 
for the ‘same month in 1929, according 
to figures made public Mar. 6 at the 
Post Office Department: The announce- 
ment follows in full text: : 

The total receipts for February. 1930, 
a 


The five leading cities with their per- 
centages of increase were: Albany, N. 
Y., 87.30 per cent; Springfield, Ohio, 
32.87 per cent; Trenton, N. J., 24.46 per 
cent; Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 19.65 per cent 
and Springfield, Ill., 18.86 per cent. Tab- 
ulated figures follow: . 


Statement of postal receipts at 50 industrial offices for February, 1930: 


Feb., 193 


Springfield, Ohio .... 

Oklahoma City, Okla, ...eseseeres 
Albany, N. Y. «..-- 
Scranton, Pa. ....sevecescesesse 
Harrisburg, Pa. ... 
San Antonio, Tex. ......eeeeees 


Spokane, Wash. .......- eithste ko 6 
Oakland, Calif. ........ 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Topeka, Kans. ......--eeecsees., ‘ 
Peoria, Ill. «....+5. 0 cbs CeKeseaicd 
Norfolk, Va. . 

Tampa, Fila. . 

Fort Wayne, In 

Lincoln, Nebr. 

Duluth, Minn. .. 

Little Rock, Ark 

Sioux City, Iowa .......-+e5. 
Bridgeport, Conn. ... 

Portland, Me. 

St. Joseph, Mo. ..... é 

Springfield, Ill. ......e ee eeeeeees . 
Trenton, N. J. ....... ee 
Wilmington, Del. ....... ° 
Madison, Wis. 

South Bend, Ind. .... 

Charlotte, N. C 

Savannah, Ga. ......... ‘ 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa veinen 
Charleston, W. Va. .......-e00+: ° 
Chattanooga, Tenn. ..... 
Schenectady, N. Y. ..... 

Lynn, Mass. 

Shreveport, La. .......ceeesseres e 
Columbia, S. C. ........- cea 
Fargo, N. Dak. ..... 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 

Waterbury, Conn. 

Pueblo, Colo. ...... 

Manchester, N. H. ..... 
Lexington, Ky. ...... 

Phoenix, Ariz. .... 

Butte, Mont. ........ eS 
Jackson, Miss. ........60- Saeees 
Boise, Idaho ...... 

Burlington, Vt. ...... campigearon ’ 
Cumberland, Md. ......... 90 60000 
ME, DIEU is otk tee ne ¥0ee 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. . 

Cheyenne, Wyo. ..... se eeeeeeegee 


Total .. 


eee ewe eerees 


98,795.1 


85,385.2 


53,648.7 


16,1423 
21,036.2 


$286,836.80 
185,707.58 
184,260.65 
86,780.23 
122,635.64 
129,252.44 


90,784.07 
170,881.60 
128,973.91 


83,019.66 
73,149.06 
56,922.88 
93,619.29 
81,691.64 
54,079.21 
89,454.53 
67,965.35 


59,703.82 
45,457.32 
95,245.32 
78,449.22 
63,485.64 
63,345.99 
65,318.43 
63,946.31 
37,545.84 
53,538.52 


65,287.24 
46,337.75 
36,930.75 
55,126.49 
38,229.71 
48,266.02 
36,330.32 
39,973.33 
22,726.89 
25,274.77 
28,010.96 
52,334.41 
23,182.24 
40,687.67 
24,440.00 
18,610.59 
12,924.56 


10,483.59 
os eee ceees $3,473, 215.99 


Pet. 


32.87 
5.80 
87.30 
*1.48 
9.56 
*4.32 
*3.91 


Increase 


$70,962.60 
8,541.71 
50,060.01 
*1,305.91 
10,696.70 
*5,427.54 


*3,695.54 
6,090.60 
*4,350.26 | 
*1,821.38 
3,740.14 
214.10 
*10,488.09 
*5,117.77 
2,657.58 
"7,484.14 
390.63 
143.11 
3,432.01 
*1,043.54 
*2,429.71 
14,772.18 
15,419.07 
21.38 
2,900.32 
*6,751.83 
*4,394.90 
*1.193.53 
8,794.23 
*3,574.29 
704.18 
*530.12 
2,527.18 
5,971.75 
565.58 
6,805.07 
4,738.34 
*4,990.78 
*2.977.34 
175.61 
*1,480.16 
538.05 
*875.85 
"5,982.65 
2,381.00 
438.34 
880.87 
*1.477.73 
2,015.54 
*2,411.12 


$147,273.70 


0 Feb., 1929 


$215,874.20 
147,165.87 

134,200.64 
88,086.14 
111,938.94 
125,679.98 


94,479.61 
164,791.00 
133,324.17 
100,116.55 
79,279.52 
12,934.96 
67,410.97 
98,737.06 
79,034.06 
61,563.35 
89,063.90 
67,822.24 
81,953.25 
60,747.36 
47,887,03 
80,473.14 
63,030.15 
63,464.26 
60,445.67 
72,070.26 
68,341.21 
88,739.37 
44,744.29 
57,223.06 
64,583.06 
46,867.87 
34,403.57 
49,154.74 
37,664.13 
41,460.95 
31,591.98 
44,964.11 
25,704.23 
25,099.16 
29,491.12 
51,796.36 
24,058.09 
46,670.32 
22,059.00 
18,172.25 
12,043.69 
17,620.07 
19,020.67 
12,894.71 


$3,325,942.29 


7 


6 


*9.37 
*6.43 
*3.08 
19.65 
*6.25 
1.09 
*1.13 
6.84 
12,15 
1.50 
16.41 
15.00 
*11.10 
*11.58 
-70 
*5.02 
1.04 
*3.64 
*12.82 
10.79 
2.41 
7.31 
*8.38 
10.59 
*18.70 


4,43 


7 


4 
1 


November, 1929, over November, 1928, 4.80; December, 1929, over December, 1928, 


5.41; January, 1930, over January, 1929, 2.74, 
* Decrease. 


Rate Complaints 


Filed w 


ith the 


Interstate Commerce Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
just made public complaints filed with 
it in rate cases, which are summarized 
as follows: 


No. 22965, Sub 2.—American Abrasive 
Metals Company, of New York City et al. v. 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad et al. Unrea- 
sonable rates and charges for the transpor- 
tation in official territory, including Illinois 
classification territory, on carload ship- 
ments of ground or pulverized coal to the 
extent they exceeded, exceed, or may ex- 
ceed, 70 per cent of the contemporaneous 
sixth class rates from and to the same 

ints and ‘to the extent they excteded 26 
per cent of the contemporaneous first class 
rates on minimum 50,000 pounds in west- 
ern trunk line territory. Ask for cease 
and desist order, the establishment of just 
and reasonable rates and reparation of 
$5,000. 


No. 23064, Sub 1.—Strange-Maguire Pav- 
ing Company, of Salt Lake City, Utah, et 
al. v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
et al. Against rate of 67 cents per 100 
pounds on shipments of asphalt, carloads, 
from El Segundo, Calif., to Batise Springs, 
Idaho, as unjust and unreasonable. Ask 
for reparation of $1,690.68 or such other 
sum as, in view of rates which the Com- 
mission shall deem just and reasonable, 
complainants should be entitled to. 


No, 23173, Sub 1—The Portsmouth By- 
Products Coke Company, of Portsmouth, 
Ohio, v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way et al. Unjust and unreasonable rates 
and charges for transportation of coke from 
Portsmguth to points in Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, issouri,, Nebraska, South Dakota 
and Minnesota to extent they exceed the 
scales of rates authorized by Commission in 
Indiana Coke and Gas Company et al. v. 
A. & W. Ry. Co. et al. 155 I. C. C. 170, for 
application from Terre Haute, and Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; Chicago and Granite City, I11.; 
Milwaukee, Wis., and St. Louis, Mo. Cease 
and desist order, and the establishment of 
just and reasonable rates. 

No. 23178.—Good Brothers Seed & Grain 
Co., of Hamburg, Iowa, v. Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy Railroad et al. Against rates 
on grain, including corn and wheat from 
Nebraska points to St. Louis, St. Joseph, 
Kansas City, etc., violative df provisions of 
the fourth section as compared with rates 
from intermediate points, also as unjust, un- 
reasonable and unduly prejudicial. Cease 











‘and desist order, the establishment of rea- 


sonable rates and reparation. 

No, 23179.—Ohio alley Refining Com- 
pany, of St. Marys, W. Va., v. Seaboard Air 
Line Railway et al. Unjunst and unrea- 
sonable rates on shipments of fullers earth 
from Quincy, Jameson, and Midway, Fla., 
and Attapulgus, Ga., to St. Marys, W. Va. 
Ask for cease and desist order, the estab- 
lishment of just and reasonable joint rates 
and through rates and reparation. * 

No. 22733, Sub. No. 1.—Nebraska State 
Railway Commission, Lincoln, Nebr., v. Chi- 
cago & North Western Railway et al. Un- 
just, unreasonable and excessive rates on 
gasoline, kerosene, fuel oil, road oils and 
other petroleum products classified fifth class 
or lower in western classification from points 
in Wyoming to points in Nebraska. Cease 
and desist order, the establishment of rea- 
sonable and just rates. 

No. 23116, Sub. No. 1—W. B, Northrup 
Company, of Minneapolis, Minn., v. Norfolk 
& Westren Railway et al. Unjust and unrea- 
sonable rates and charges on shipments of 
potatoes from points in Minnesota to points 
in North Carolina and Virginia. Repara- 
tion, ° “ 

No, 23138.—Bogota Paper and Board Com- 
pany, Inc.,"v. New York, Susquehanna & 
Western Railroad. Against a rate of 12% 
cents per 100 pounds on shipments of wood 
pulp, New York Harbor to Bogota, N. J., as 
unjust and unreasonable to the extent it ex- 
ceeded a 10-cent rate to Piermont, N. Y., a 
more distant point. Reparation. 

No. 23180.—Washington Building Lime Co., 
Baltimore, Md., v. Arcade & Attica Railroad 
et al. Against the present rate adjustment 
on lime, other than fluxing lime, relatively 
and absolutely, as between the Chester 
ley, Lebanon Valley-York, Texas Maryland, 
Martinsburg-Frederick, Bellefonte and Shen- 
Ask cease and de- 


andoah Valley groups. 


| sist order, the establishment of reasonable, 


nonprejudicial and nonpreferential rates, and 
higher minimum weights. 

No, 23181.—Zelnicker Car Works, aS the 
Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co., of St. Louis, 
Mo,, v. St. Louis-San Pcacen Railway et 
al. Against a rate of 31 cents on carload 


shipments of old rails, Lowden, Ark. to 
East St, Louis as unjust and unreasonable to 
the extent it exceeded a published’ combina- 
tion rate over St. Louis of 224% cents. Repa- 
ration. 

No, 23182:—Simmons Company of New 
York City v. Chicago & North Western Rail- 
way et al. Cease and desist order, the es- 
tablishment of just and reasonable rates and 
charges on carload shipments of cotton mat- 
tresses from points in Wisconsin to San 
Francisco, and reparation, 

No. 23183.—Midwest Refining Company; of 
Denver, Colo., v. Denver & Rio Grande West- 
ern Railroad et al. Unjust and unreasonable 
rates on wrought iron pipe and oil well 
supplies, from Kemmerer, Wyo., to Marys- 
vale, Utah. Reparation $1,088.85. 

No, 23184.-Edgerton Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Plymouth, Ind., v. Akron, Canton 
& Youngstown Railway et al. Againgt classi- 
fication rates, rules, and items in official 
classification territory as applied to ship- 
ments of wood fruit and vegetable hipping 
baskets or hampers, round and es than 
round bottoms, in straight or mixed carloads 
as unreasonable, unduly prejudicial to com- 
plainant and preferential of competitors 
to the extent they exceed the rates 
prescribed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in Lumber and Lumber Products, 
52 I. C. C. 598, and a minimum of 30,000 
pounds. Cease of desist order, the establish- 
ment of rates which the Commission may 
consider reasonable, just, nonprejudicial, 
nonpreferential and nondiscriminatory and 
reparation of $1,000. 

No, 23185.—American Textile Woolen 
Company, Sweetwater, Tenn., v. .Merchants 
& Miners Transportation Company et al. 
Against a third class rate of $1.35 on ship- 
ments of silk noils, Boston, Mass., to Sweet- 
water, Tenn., as unjust and unreasonable, 
relatively and per se. Ask for cease and 
desist order, the establishment of just and 
reasonable rates. 

No. 23186.—McClamrock. Company ¢t al., 
of Greensboro, N. C., v. Atlantic & Yadkin 
Railway et al. Unjust and unreasonable 
rates on slat slabs, flagging and scrap from 
Fair Haven, Vt.; Middlegranville, N. Y., 
and Poultney, Vt., and on polished marble 
from Catiden Station, Baltimore, to Greens. 
boro and Winston-Salem, N. C. Cease and 
desist order, the establishment of just and 
reasonable rates, and reparation. 

No, 23187.—Leo C. Gould Company, Inc., 
of Chicago, Ill., v. Chicago & North West- 
ern Railway et al. Unreasonable rates on 
shipments of coal from! Southern Illinois 
and Kentucky mines to Woodstock, Ill. 
Cease and. desist order, the establishment 
of either the same rates as are contempo- 
raneously in effect to Rockford, IIl., or such 
other rates as the Commission may deem 
just and reasonable and reparation. ‘ 

No, 23188.—Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tien, operating the Mississippi-Warrior 
Service, and the Warrior River Terminal 
Company v. Abilene & Southern Railway 
et al. Against alleged refusal of the de- 
fendant carriers to establish reasonable 
through routes and joint rates on- cotton 
and cotton linters with complainants while 
joining in such rates and routes with other 
carriers as discriminatory, unduly and un- 
reasonably prejudicial and disadvantageous 
to complafnants and preferential of com- 
petitors. Also against existing differen- 
tials, between’ joint rail-and-barge rates 
and the all-rail rates as being on an im- 
proper and unreasonable basis. Ask for the 
consolidation of this complaint with I. & 8. 
3399. Cotton and CottonLinters from South- 
ern and Southwestern Points to New Or- 
leans and Mobile via rail and barge, the 
establishment and application of joint 
through routes and modifications necessary 
to this end in the decision and orders of 
the Commission in Ex parte 96. Through 
Routes and Joint Rates Between Inland 
Waterways Corporation and other Common 
Carriers 158 I, C, C, 129; 156 I. C, C. 141, 

No, 23189.—-Lumber Traffic Association, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; v. Alabama & Western 
Florida Railroad et al. Against rates on 
logs from points on defendants’ lines in 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama, 
Florida, Mississippi, Louisiana and Ohio, on 
the basis of 70 per cent of the lumber rates 
as causing undue, unreasonable advantage, 
and preference in favor of Kentucky-intra- 
state traffic and undue, unreasonable and 
unjust diserimination against interstate 
commerce from such Kentucky points to 
Cincinnati. Cease and desist order, the es- 
tablishment of just, reasonable, nonprej- 
mtieia! and nonpreferential rates and repa- 
ration. S 
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Hawaiian Island Group 


RCA Communications, Inc., is awarded 
a license to operate on a:group of\fre- 
quencies at Kawaihae, Hawaiian Islands, 
under a list of applications granted, just 
announced by the Radio Commission. 


Publication of the list was begun in a 
previous issue and concludes as follows: 


K6XB, RCA Communications, Inc., Kawai- 
hae, T. H., license on following frequenciés: 
1,604, 2,398, 3,256, 4,795, 6,425, 8,650, “12,850, 
17,300, 30,100 35,100, 40,100, 45,100, 50,100, 
60,100, 100,100, 200,100, 300,100 kc. 500 w. 

Westinghouse Elec. Mfg. Co. East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., license on 660 ke. with maximum 
Rower of 25 kw. from 1 to 6 a. m. 

Southern Radio Corp., Linden, -N. J, 
license on 23,100, 25,100, 27,100, 30,100, 
40,100, 50,100, 70,100, 100,100 ke. 1 kw, 


KQS, Dept. of Water & Power, City of 
Los Angeles, Independence, Calif., 90 day) 
license 3,160, 3,166, 3,172, 3,178, 3,184, 3,238, 
3,244 ke. 250 w., unlimited time. 

KQT, Dept: of Water & Power, City of Los 
Angeles, 90 day license on 3,160, 3,166, 3,172, 
3,178, 3,184, 3,288, 3,244, 250 w. 

Standard Airlines, Inc., Tucson, Ariz., Dal- 
las, Tex., Midland, Tex. and Douglas, Ariz., 
construction permit on 3,070, 3,460, 6,350 and 
8,015 ke. day only, 250 w. 

Empire Transport Co., Syracuse, N. Ys, 
construction permit on 3,452 kc., 50 -w., also 
278 kc. w. with 10 watts power. 


WOXA, Universal Wireless Com. Co., Inc, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, modification of con- 
struction permit extending completion date 
to May 1. 

Gen. Elec. Co., Schenectady., N. ‘a 
newal of license on 2,100-2,200, 20 kw. visual 
broadcasting. 

RCA Com., Inc., Kawaihae, T. H., modifica- 
tion of construction permit extending com- 
pletion date to May 1. 4 

Chicago Daily News, Inc., Addison Town- 
ship, IIl., modification of construction permit 
extending completion date to May 1. 

Universal Wireless Commun. Co., Inc., New 
York City, modification of construction per- 
mit extending completion date td May 1. 

KSW, Berkeley Police Dept., Berkeley, 
Calif., modification of construction permit 
extending completion date to May 1. 

WPR, S. Porto Rico Sugar Co., Ensenada, 
P. R., license to cover construction permit 
Calling: 143 and 500; Working: 163 and 438 
ke. point to point: 163 ke. 1500 w. Fre- 
quencies may be changed without advance.no- 
tice or hearing during license period. 

In addition 78 ship licenses were also 
granted. 

Set for hearing: 

Albert S. Woodman, Lewiston, Augusta, 
Me., construction permit for new station on 
1,500 ke., 100 w., unlimited time. 

WRAW, Horace D. Good, D/B as Avenue 
Radio & Elec. Shop, Reading, Pa., construc- 
tion permit to change equipment and fre- 
quency from 1,310 to 1,340 and power from 
100 to 500 w. ‘ 

WJBK, James F. Hopkins, Inc., Ypsilanti, 
Mich., construction permit to move trans- 
mitter and studio-from Ypsilanti to Highland 
Park, Mich., and operate unlimited time, ( 
Albert S. Woodman, Manchester, N. Hy 
construction permit for new station on 1,430 
ke., 500 w., unlimited time, 

KNI, Wilmington Transp. Co., Wilmington, 
Calif., coastal license, 1,560 frequencies, 100 


w, ; 

State of Mich., Dept. of Public Safety, 
Police, Township of Ingham, Mich., construc- 
tion permit on 2,416 ke. 5 kw. unlimited 
ime. 

Radio ‘Eng. Labs,, Inc., Long Island City, 
N. Y., modification of license, 17,300, 6,690, 
4,695 ke. 

KRM, Federal State Marktg. Serv., Los 
Angeles, Calif., modification of license, 3,250, 
4,244 and 5,365 ke., unlimited time and 8,810 
and 10,010, daylight only. 

WOF, Commonwealth Edison Co., Downers 
Grove, Ill., modification of construction per- 
mit, requests extension of time to complete 
construction. 

City of Auburn, N. Y., construction permit 
on 1,712, 2,416, 2,452 ke., 100 w. 


Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public on Mar. 6 décisions in rate 
cases which are summarized as follows: 


No. 22323.—Plunkett-Webster Lumber Com- 
pany, Inc., v. New York Central Railroad 
et al. Decided Feb. 23, 1930. 

Charge for reconsignment at Sunbury, 

Pa‘, on one carload of lumber from Conas- 

auga, Tenn. to Harrisburg, Pa., diverted 

to Sunbury, thence reconsigned to Oneida, 

N. Y., found unreasonable. Reparation 

awarded. 

No, 22172.—Phoenix Utility Company v. 

Pennsylvania Railroad et al. Decided Feb. 

27, 1930. 

Rates charged on steel plate water tanks, 

in carloads, fro*h Warren, Pa. to Miam 

and Sanford, Fla., found not unreasonab 

Complaint dismissed. 

No. 22168—Brown Roberts Hardware & 
Supply Co., Ltd., v. Louisiana & Arkansas 
Railway et al. Decided Feb. 26, 1930. 
Rate on iron strap hinges, not spring, in . 

carloads, from St. Louis, Mo, to Alexandria, 

La., not shown to have been or to be un- 

reasonable or otherwise unlawful. Com- 

Plaint dismissed. 

Investigation and Suspension Docket. No 
3341.—Cantaloupes and melons from Cali- 
fornia, Arizona and other Pacific coast 
States to eastern destinations. Decided 
Mar. 3, 1930. 

Proposed change in classification of can 
taloupes and melons, in carloads, from class 
C to fifth class from producing. points in 
Arizona, California and Nevada to trans- 
continental destinations, groups A to J 
inclusive, and the publication thereon of 
the present class C rates a8 commodity 
rates from and to the same points found 
not justified. Suspended schedules ordered 
cancelled and proceedings discontinued. 
Investigation and Ssuspension Docket No. 

3349.—Reciprocal awivebing charges ‘at 

Mt. Vernon, Ind. Decided Feb. 26, 1930, 

Proposed increaSed reciprocal switchin, 
charges at Mount Vernon, Ind., found justi- 
fied. Order of suspension vacated and pro- 
ceeding discontinued. 
Investigation and Suspension. Docket No, 

3352.—Crushed stone, limestone, screen- © 

ings, etc. from Ohio prvdaeleg points to 

Detroit, Mich. Decided Feb. 26, 1930, 

Proposed increased and reduced rates on | 
crushed stone, limestone, screenings, and) 
related commodities, in carloads, from cer- 
tain northwestern Ohio points to troit, 
Mich., found justified. Order of guspension 
vacated and proceeding discontinued. 


TheAnited States Baily 
in New York 


THE UNITED States DAILY is de- 
livered to any of the leading New 
York Hotels, upon request, by 
The Longacre Newspaper Deli 5 
Give your order to the mail clerk 
of your hotel or telephone 
Medallion 2460. 
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Public Utilities 


’ Restraining Order 
Js Held Not to Annul 
_- Rates Fixed by State 


Action by Court Is Held Not 

_. To Justify Refusal of In- 
‘terstate Commerce Com- 
mission to Act \ 


Continued from Page 7.) 

ee of the board was violative of section 
18 of the interstate commerce act, and 
alleging that petitioners would suffer 
seperable injury by the enforcement 
of the order during the interval of time 
which. would elapse between the date 
when the order was to become effective 
and the time when the issue could be 
heard and determined by the Interstate 
Conimerce Commission, and praying for 
a temporary restraining order prohibit- 
ing the enforcement of the rate order 
until an application for an interlocutory 
injunction could be heard by three jus- 
tices under section 380, title 28, U. 
8. C. A. 
A temporary restraining order was 
+ accordin, ty granted by the district court, 
the carriers being required first to file 
an undertaking with sureties for the re- 
ayment’ to shippers of any excess 
reight. collected from them in case the 
rate order should finally be sustained. 
Afterward:a decree was entered in the 
case by a single judge of the district 
court purporting to dismiss the bill of 
complaint therein filed. The carriers 
then applied to the Supreme Court of the 
United States for a writ of mandamus 
bs set aside this decree. In Ex Parte 
orthern Pacific Railway Company et 
al, 280 U. S. 142 (Preliminary Print), 
the Supreme Court held that the decree 
entered by the single district judge, as 
aforesaid, was void, and directed the re- 
spondent “to take immediate steps for 
assembling a court of three judges to 
hear and determine the application for 
an interlocutory injunction conformably 
to section 380.” This decision was handed 
down on Dec. 2, 1929, and the record 
does not disclose whethér such a court 

has yet been assembled. 

Investigation Provided For 


On June 10, 1929, the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission refused, and yet re-j| 


fuses, to take jurisdiction to hear and 
determine the issues presented by the 
petition which the carriers had filed with 
the Commission upon the ground that 
the rate order in question had not yet 
gone into effect owing to the granting of 
the temporary restraining order, and con- 
seqhently that the Cémmission had no 
jurisdiction to consider the petition or 
enter upon the investigation prayed for 
therein. The present case was then 
brought“by the carriers in the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia against 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
a writ of mandamus to compel the Com- 
mission to enter upon an investigation 
. of the issue and determine the same, as 
required by section 13 of the interstate 
qiommerce act. The contention of the 
ommission, as aforesaid, was overruled 
by the court and a peremptory writ of 
mandamus was issued commanding the 
Commission “to take jurisdiction of the 
petition as properly before it under the 
statute.” The present appeal was then 
taken. 

We agree with the ruling of the lower 
court. Under paragraph (3) of section 
13 of the interstate commerce act the 
carriers are authorized to invoke an in- 
vestigation by the Commission bringing 
into issue any intrastate rate made or 
imposed by authority of any State; and 
under paragraph (4) of the same section 
the Commission if it finds that such rate 
causes any unjust discrimination against 
interstate commerce, which is forbidden 
and declared to be unlawful, it shall pre- 
scribe the rate thereafter to be observed 
in such manner.as, in its judgment, will 
remove such discrimination. (Title 49, 
U. S. C. A.) 

The rate now in question was “made” 
and “‘imposed” bythe State of Montana, 
‘and became effective by its express terms 
on Apr. 17, 1929. It has not been re- 
called or modified and may be considered 
as.a final order of the State upon the 
subject. _Thé Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission accordingly possesses the only 
statutory authority to modify it, and the 
allegations of the carriers’ petition are 
sufficient to require the Commission to 
assume jurisdiction under the statutes. 


Order on Commission Proper 

The  tempora restraining order 
granted by the district court did not an- 
nul the order of the Montana commis- 
sion nor affect the validity thereof, nor 
deprive the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission of jurisdiction over it. The re- 
straining order did no more than pre- 
erve the status quo until a hearing could 
be had by the court of three judges to 
letermine whether an interlocutory in- 
junction should be granted. Such an in- 
junction moreover would restrain the en- 
forcemént of the order until the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission could inves- 
tigate and decide concerning the issue. 
If the Commission should then find 
against the claims of the carriers the 
latter by the terms of theif bonds would 
-be compelled to refund to shippers the 
‘difference between the intrastate rates 
actually collected and the reduced intra- 
state rates ordered by the Montana com- 
mission, and in such case the refunds 
would begin with Apr. 17, 1929, the ef- 
fective date of the Montana commission’s 
order. Great Northern Ry Co. v. Board 
of Railroad Commissioners of the State 

of North Dakota, 33 F. (2d) 934. 
' This conclusion is sustained by the 
inion of the Supreme Court in Ex parte 
d orthern Pacific Railway Company et al., 
«supra, wherein it is stated that the suit 
brought by the carriers in the United 
“States District Court for a temporary 
restraining order and an interlocutory in- 
junction “was within the terms and 
: t of section 380, title 28, of the 
United States Code,” with directions that 
immediate steps be taken for assembling 
-a court of three jaa s “to hear and de- 
ine the application for an interlocu- 
fe injunction conformably to section 


This decision certainly implies that the 
court of three jud so to be assembled 
may enter a valid interlocutory injunc- 
tion ining the enforcement of the 
commission’s order until the 
interstate Commerce Commission shall 
pass upon the matter. It cannot be 

umed that such an interlocutory in- 

on would have the effect of depriv- 

the commission of jurisdiction to hear 

and determine the identical issue upon 
_ the decision of which the continuance of 
~ «the interlocutory injunction is made to 


d. ‘ 
ear of the opinion therefore that 
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Municipal Ownership 


Geographical Division of Companies | 


A 


Transcript of Testimony at 


‘Hearing Covers Set-up of 


American Gas & Electric Company 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony Feb. 24 by Jud- 
son C, Dickerman, an examiner of 
the Federal Trade Commission, ap- 
pearing as a witness in the Com- 
mission’s investigation of financial. 
phases of. power utility activities, 
was begun in the issue of Mar. 6 
and proceeds as follows: 


Q. Suppose that material belonging 
to one operating company is to be traded 
or turned over to another company—not 
traded, but sold to another company— 
do you know how the price at which its 
transfer from one company to another 
is fixed? - 

A. The appraisal department or di- 
vision of the American Gas & Electric 
Company places a price on the material 
which is to be transferred and it then 
is moved from one company to another 
under that price fixing. 

Q. ‘Do you know whether it is true of 
any of the subsidiary companies that 
storeroom arrangements are main- 
tained? 

A. Well, each subsidiary has a store- 
room for materials for construction and 
repairs, and “that is constantly being 
supervised by one of the employes from 
the New York office, who is an expert in 
judging of whether certain materials are 
likely to be- needed or not. He knows 
the whole system, and Whether certain 
kinds of materials have been discon- 
tinued. If so, he arranges for having 
those sold and gotten out of stock. 

Q. In the Appalachian system or the 
Appalachian Company, we have learned 
that that is not only an operating com- 
pany, but also a holding company; do you 
know whether there is are storerooms 
for each of the subsidiaries of the Ap- 
palachian Company maintained ‘at Ap- 
palachian Company headquarters? 

A. No. I could not say. . 

Q. Then we will turn to something 
that I know you have had a chance to 
observe, Mr. Dickerman, and that is, I 
will ask you to describe some of the 
physical characteristics of the operating 
companies. 

A. The propert:es may be divided into 
three distinct geographical groups. I 
have a map here which has been pre- 
~~ by the Federal Trade Commission | 
staff. 

Q. Mr. Dickerman, before we begin to 
talk too much about the maps, I think 
that it would be well to make a general 
statement regarding the three distinct 
geographic groups into which the system 
appears to be divided. 

A. Group 1, as I will call it, comprises 
the properties in Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, 
West Virginia, Kentucky, Virginia, and 
Tennessee, which are interconnected with 
each other by a 132,000-volt transmission 
system owned by the respective Ameri- 
can Gas and Electric operating compa- 
nies in whose territory component parts 
of this transmission line are located. 

Group 2 comprises the Atlantic City 
| Electric Company, operating in southern 
|New Jersey from the Sidlierars River 
and Bay to the. Atlantic coast resorts, 
from Barnegat City on the north to Cape 
May on the extreme southern end of New 
Jersey. 

Group 3 comprises the Scranton Elec- 
tric Company system in and near Scran- 
ton and Pittston, Pa., and along the 
Lacawanna River valley. 


Group Interconnected 
With Other Systems 


Q. These groups are interconnected 
with other systems belonging to other 
groups, are they not? A. Yes. 

Q. You might go on and state that in 
a general way, and then we will point it 
out a little further on'the map. 

A. The Scranton Electric Company is 
interconnected with the Pennsylvania 
Power & Light Company in Pennsy]-! 
| Vania, The New Jersey Electric Com- 
pany has been interconnected with the 
Delaware Electric Power Company, 
across the Delaware River near Wilming- 
ton, Del. The Applachian Electric 
Power Company has a connection with 
the Carolina Power & Light Company 
south of Danville, Va. The Ohio Power 
Company has interconnections with its 
affiliated companies, the Appalachian 
Electric Power Company, the Kentucky ; 
& West Virginia Power Company and the 
Indiana & Michigan Company, and with 
other operating companids nonaffiliated 
in the State of Ohio. They are princi- 





pally the company which operates in and 
near Toledo, Ohio—I believe it is the 
Doherty Company, so-called—and it also 
has connections with the West Penn 
Power Company and the Duquesne 
Power Company operating in Western 
Pennsylvania. i 

Q. To restate it, the Scranton Electric 
Company is directly connected to the 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Company, 
which belongs to the Electric Bond & 
Share group. Is that true? A. Yes. 

Q. And the Group 1 companies are in- 
terconnected with the Carolina Power & 
Light Company? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The Doherty Companies in Ohio and 

the Insull properties in Indiana and IIli- 
nois? A. Yes, sir. 
- Q. The American Water Works & Elec- 
tric Company property in western Penn- 
sylvania? A. Yes, sir. That is the West 
Penn. 

Q. And various others which we can 
point out on the map? A, Yes, sir. 
Operating Policy 
Of Lines Described 

Q. We will turn to this map and will 
you tell me where that was prepared 
and how it was prepared? 

A. That was presses in the drafting 
room here in the Federal Trade Com- 
mission from maps that were obtained 
from the American Gas & Electric Com- 
pany. It was not prepared under my 
personal sfipervision. It was prepared 
by. the Commission and is in conformit 
with the semen maps which I have had. 

Q. To generalize a little, then we have | 
a line hére which runs from Tennessee 
and North Carolina on the south, through 
the States that you have named, to the 
Great Lakes on the north? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That line is approximately how 
many miles in length, taking the main 
part of the line? A. The main part of 
the line will scale about 700 miles, but| 
with the branches the company reports a | 
total of 1,350 miles. 

Q. It is necessary to refer once more 
to No, 4515 to clear up a point that is 
suggested by counsel. It is suggested, 
Mr. Dickerman, that the so-called back- | 


aw 


the Commission should. take jurisdiction 
of the carriers’ petition, and the order of 
the lower court to that effect is af- 
firmed. 





bone line is not a trunk line, and that 
the energy or current is transmitted at 
most only 200 or 300 miles. A. I have 
referred to that in a formal report, that 
the policy is to operate this transmission 
line as it, belongs to each subsidiary. 


Q. I think that requires just a little 
explanation. You say as it belongs to 
each subsidiary. You mean as if no one 
else had any interest in it for some 
stated distance? A. The ownership of 
the line lies with the operating company 
in the State in which the line lies. 

Q. Yes. A. And as such it is a com- 
ponent part of that company’s system, 
and ‘is utilized by that company itself 
primarily, but which serves as a vehicle 
of~all ofher companies when it is eco- 
nomically desirable to do so. When there 
is cheap power available from some 
source, or there is a heavy load to be 
carried before the operating company has 
equipment to handle that.) 


Q. Is my understanding correct to this 
effect, that power is being fed into this 
line from various sources all along it? 
A. Each company feeds into that line 
from its various power statfons. Each 
one of the companies is operating sev- 
eral power stations, and they are con- 
nected through the proper switching de- 
vices to this system in each State. 

Q. Is there a point in the line beyond 
which the power of a particular sub- 
sidiary does not go? That is, under 
ordinary conditions? rr 

A. Yes. My understanding was in all 
discussion with the company people, for 
instance here at Rutland in southern 
Ohio, there is an important substation: 
that serves as a break in that line so 
that above that the Ohio Company is 
operating its power and below that the 
Appalachian Company is controlling its 
power, and sometimes there is absolutely 
no passage of power between the two 
areas. 

Q. But at other times under certain 
conditions there may be? A. Yes, when- 
ever it is desirable or to the general 
economic advantage of the system, those 
connections are maintained. 

Q. What do you mean by economic 
standpoint? I presume in cases of some 
trouble with some other company that 
it would be very desirable to use the 
power wherever they could get it from. 
wouldn’t it? 

A. These large stations with very large 
generating units—occasionally a big gen- 
eratot fails and it is out of commission 
for hours or several days or maybe 
longer, and it may be that the system 
of that company in Which the generator 
is out’ of commission needs assistance, 


and in that case the power could come | 


— the adjoining company through this 
tfansmission line; and in case of water 
power, there are small, moderate sized 
water powers connected with this com- 
pany, and the object is to keep the water 
power generators running for all the 
available water to generate current day 
and night, and Sundays and holidays, and 
in case there was a supply of water 
power in one of the companies greater 
than it could utilize, the connection would 
be made to let the current go through 
to the adjoining company so as to save 
the steam power. 

Q. Would you regard that as an ad- 
vantage or a disadvantage? A. Oh, de- 
cidedly an advantage. 

Q. In what way? A. If water was to 
go over the dam without operating the 
wheels and coal was being burned some- 
where else, there would be a loss of any 
burning of that coal, as compared with 
utilizing the water for generating the 
power. 


Method of Valuing 


Property Outlined 


Q. Referring to write-ups: I take it 
that by a write-up you mean, that on the 
books, the capital account or value of 
the property is written up to a certain 
point? 

A. Well, ordinarily we.think of book 
fixed capital as representing the actual 
expenditures, actual cost of the fixed 
capital, acquired and not necessarily the 
value; but it represents. the cost. But 
when that is written up this way we get 
at the actual value, that is we show on 
the books an estimate of what that would 
cost to reproduce it. 

*Q. And that is the figure at which they 
are carried on the books? A. Yes. That 
is the understanding that I have as re- 
ported before. In a number of cases 
actual appraisals have been submitted 
and in other cases the mere statement 
exists of the value at which it was put 
on the books, because that was some- 
times shown to be the value of the prop- 
erty, and the reproduction cost. 

Q. So that this value that you are 
talking about is not necessarily the right 
value, but as I understood you, it is the 
one against which the figures are issued? 
The securities are issued? A. It is the 
figures that represent their balances and 
support the securities; their figures. 

Q. If the figure is high, as I think you 
say it is, and if I understood you, that 
tends to have the determination ex- 
pressed in lower pércentages? That is 
the determination of earnings? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. Is that correct? A. The same 
earnings against a large number of dol- 
lars in fixed capital would show a lower 
percentage of earning; yes. 

Q. How far there have been such 
write-ups in capital costs or what the 
amount would be does not appear and it 
will not appear in your testimony because 
yee er not testifying on that subject? 


0. 

Q. All right. I think we had better 
get that testimony put in through the ac- 
countants. 

Commissioner McCulloch. Did I un- 
derstand you to say that these write-ups 


Bills Introduced 


State of* Mississippi 


H. 309. Mr. Provine et al. To encourage 
installation of safety crossing devices on 
highways and railroad crossings by pre- 
scribing minimum safety features and lim- 
iting the liability of railroads at such 
crossings; Railroads. 

8S. 160. Mr, Clayton. To regulate motor 
carriers; Judiciary. ‘ 7 

Commanwealth of Virginia 
(Change in Status) 

H. 264, To separate white and colored 

passengers in buses. Passed by house. 
State of South Carolina 

S. 1076. Teo regulate the ice business. 
Reported by finance committee of senate, 
unfavorably by majority, favorably by 
minority. 

State of New Jersey . 

A. 353. Mr, Wise. To provide a tax o 
interstate motor buses; Judiciary. 


‘New York Governor. 
In Utility Corporation Is Described) [psists on Control 


Of State Waterways 


Instructs Attorney General 
‘To Protest Against Any 
Interference. by Federal 
Government 


State of New York: 
Albany, Mar. 6. 


The right of the State of New York 
to-develop its water power free from 
Federal interference will be insisted 
upon before the Federal Power Commis- 
sion by direction of Governor Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, who has instructed the,at- 
torney general, Hamilton Ward, to take 
such action, the governor announced 
Mar. 5. 

Governor Roosevelt stated that he had 
received a letter from Floyd L. Carlisle, 
chairman of the board of directors of the 
Niagara-Hudson Power Corporation, urg- 
ing an attack on the claims made before 
the Senate Committee on Interstate 

| Commerce that the Federal Government 
controls all international waters. 
“Rights ef State” 

“May I suggest,” the governor said, 
in his letter to the attorney general, “this | 
your office appear at these hearings and 
file a brief relative to the question of 
the State’s right in the development of| 
its water power free from Federal in- 
terference. 

“It is at this time particularly im-| 
portant that the rights of the State be 

rotected from any encroachment by 
| Federal authority, since a study is appar- 
ently about to be made of a compre- 
hensive plan for the development of the 
St. Lawrence water power resources by a 
State agency.” 

In a fetter to Mr. Carlisle, Governor | 
Roosevelt said: | 

“There can, of course, be no doubt that | 
the State of New York is the owner of 

the bed of the rivers within its borders 
and the water power present in such 
rivers, , 


“Of Paramcunt Concern” 


“The entire question of the respective 
rights. of New York and the United 
States under the Federal water power 
act was, as you~know, the subject of a 
suit brought by the State against the 
Federal Power Commission and the} 
United States Attorney General, seek- 
ing to restrain them from enforcing the 
Federal power act as against the State. 


“The State. took the position then,| 
which I believe it should continue to 
maintain, that after the Federal Gov- 
ernment has exercised its supervision | 
|with respect to navigation on such} 
rivers, the water power itself is the 
property of the State to be developed by 
the State in accordance with its own pol- 
icy and laws, without further Federal 
interference. 

“It becomes especially important at| 
this time that no legislation be adopted 
by the Congress which would tend to 
encroach upon the State’s right relative 
to its water power, or which would inter- | 
fere in any way with the State plans for 
its development. This is a matter of 
paramount concern to which the State 
should give its immediate attention.” 
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would not represent the actual invest- 
ment? 

The Witness. No. They do not repre- 
sent the original cost as it was acquired 
through the year/ but as the appraisals | 
are perfected by the company; so they 
are based on the reproduction cost now of 
the property, without the overhead. 

Commissioner McCulloch. And there 
has not been that much money invested? 

The Witness. According to the books 
and records available, there has not been. 

Commissioner McCulloch: Is _ there 
anything to represent these distributions 
on the books, or to show on the books and 
records what was actually paid and what 
is shown in these write-ups? Wouldn’t 
the difference be necessarily the amount 
that wasn’t included in the actual amount 
paid? 

The Witness: There are all.sorts of 
conditions that may have appeared in 
the situation and happened to the book 
value so that it may not have included 
all property that had been acquired by 
that company. I have run across. situ- 
ations where the policy was to charge 
to operating expenses quite important 
pieces of fi capital property.. And 
so that would not give the actual cost. 
My statement here is based on this view- 
point: The first capital—the fixed cap- 
ital on the company’s books, where the 
accounts haye bten kept carefully, —- 
resents the actual expenditures for the 
fixed property from time to time as they 
went along. Now, if that. same property 
is converted into another company then 








the fixed capital of the new company is a 
figure much larger than that, that would 
represent what I call the write-up. It 
doesn’t show the original cost of that 
property but it may represent what the 
new company may have paid for that 
property. 

Commissioner McCulloch: It does not 
necessarily represent what they paid 
for it? 

The Witness: 
I think the 
answer. : ; 

Q. Does the Public Setvice Commis-! 
sion’s report,indicate whether the Amer-| 
ican Gas & Electric Company takes its 
dividends on common stock of the op- 
erating company monthly? A. Yes, I 
have something on that from the records 
of the Pennsylvania Publie Service 
Commission. 

Q. As to what operating company? 
A. As to this Scranton Electric Company. 

Q. The preferred stocks were paid 
quarterly and bond interest semian- 
nually? A. Yes, sir. . 

Q. What effect does that have on the 
earnings of the bank balances of the 
subsidiary companies? A. The cash 
accumulated that is available for divi- 
dends is paid out monthly and does not 
remain in the possession of the operating 
company for the length of time that it 
was only paid out after several, three 
months or six months, and does not per- 
mit the same to earn the bank interest 
that might have been-earned on the bal- 
ances for those months or extra periods 
of time. 

Commissioner McCulloch. In other 
words, it reduces the bank balance in 
the amounts for each month? 

The Witness: Yes. ‘That is, it reduces 
slightly the working capital that the 
company might have. 

Publication of excerpts from Mr. 

Dickermans testimony on Feb. 24 

will be continued in the issue of 


That is something that 
accountants » can’ better 


Power Rates 
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Inland Waterways 


Publicity W ork for Electric Firms 


‘State Legislator As 


Described at Utilities Investigation | Revised Power Rate 


Mr. Marston Tells of Activities Involving Municipal Owner- For M assa 


ship at Trade Commission Hearing 


Publicity work of Glenn Marston for 
various power companies, which, he tes- 
tified, included activities in connection 
with municipal ownership of electric 
plants in more than 100 instances, was 
investigated Mar. 6 by the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

The Commission also heard L. Boyd 
Hatch, who acted as intermediary in the 


power ‘plants in other cities. He: also 
prepared advertisements for use in news- 
papers, but he did not know whether any 
of them were used or not. 

He did advisory work on power con- 
tracts for Paul C. Dodge & Co., in At- 
lanta, Ga., he said. 
Tenn., he prepared advertisements in con- 
nection with an election on a bond issue 


deals by which the American Gas & Elec-: to provide for a municipal power plant, 


tric Co. purchased assets of the Appala- 
chian Electric Power Co., and the Scran- 
ton Electric Co. 

Mr. Hatch testified he had no per- 


he said. He worked there three or four | chusetts are 


weeks. He did not write news articles, 
he said, and the advertisements bore the 
Iname of the West Tennessee Power & 


sonal interest in the transactions, acting | Light Company, for which he was work- 
merely at the direttion of his superiors. | ing. 


Officers of the Ohio Power Co. testi-| 


In 1921 he gathered data on rates 


fied at the afternoon session of the hear-|charged by the Ontario hydroelectric 
ing by the Commission in its investiga-\ project, and had done general publicity 


tion of public utilities at the direction of 
the Senate. 

L. Boyd Hatch, of New York, who 
acted as intermediary in the deals by 
which American Gas & Electric acquired 
properties of the Appalachian Electric 
Power Co, and of the Scranton Electric 
Co., testified when the morning session 
opened. 

He said he had nd personal interest in 
the deals, had not read the contracts in- 
volved, and did not know what prop- 
erties were exchanged. Asked if he, 
as intermediary, had not received prop- 
erties from a Mr. Jeffers, he replied that 
he did not know from whom they came; 
but he presumed that thdt was their 
source. 


Intermediary in 
$35,000,000 Transfer 


Robert E. Healy, counsel for the Com- 
mission, askedif Mr. Hatch remembered 
the Franklin Realty Co. in connection 
with the Scranton deal, and whether he 
knew that the realty company was owned 
by American Gas & Electric. Mr. Hatch 
said he did not remember the realty 
company and did not known of the con- 
nection. 

Mr. Hatch testified that he had been 
intermediary in several deals involving 
the Electric Bond & Share Co. In con- 
nection with one of these, he said in 
reply ‘to a question that he may have 
transferred $35,000,000 of Appalachian 
company onds to Electric Bond & Share, 
but since he acted merely as intermedi- 
ary he could not know of the details. 

Asked why an intermediary was neces- 
sary in the American Gas & Electric Co. 
deals, he said he did not know. 

Glenn Marston, who said he is em- 
ployed by the Utilities Publication Com- 
pany, of Chieago, then was called to the 
stand. 

He said he had been employed by va- 
rious power companies to meet “special 
publicity problems.” He worked for the 
Mississippi Power & Light Company, a 
subsidiary of Electric Bond & Share, for 
three or four weeks in Greenville, Miss., 
he said. 

This was publicity work, he said, in 
connection with agitation for the con- 
struction of a municipal plant in that 
city. He acted to protect the interest 
of the Mississippi Power & Light Com- 
pany, he asserted. 

He said he attended a city council 
meeting at which he told of municipal 


Midoil Company Awarded 


Royalty Oil Contract 


The bid of the Midoil Refining Cofn- 
pany, Fellows, Calif., for royalty oil ac- 
cruing to the United States from oil and 
gas leases.on Government land in the 
Kettleman Hill field of California, has 
been accepted, the Department of the 
Interior announced Mar. 6. The com- 
pany bid $2.57 per barrel. 

Bids were received from four com- 
panies and were opened Mar. 1 at the 
office of the Secretary vof the Interior, 
Ray Lyman Wilbur. They were then 
transmitted to the Geological Survey for 
examination. The Department’s an- 
nouncement follows in full text: 

The Department of the Interior an- 
nounced Mar. 6 the award of the royalty 
oil accruing to the United States from 
oil and gas leases on Government land 
in the Kettleman Hills oil field of Cali- 
fornia, to the Midoil Refining Company 
of Fellows, Calif., W. G. Phillips, owner. 


This was in accordance with bids sub- | 


mitted to the Department on Mar 1, fol- 
lowing advertisements calling for them. 
The Midoil bid was $2.57 per barrel 
which was the highest figure submitted. 


Unemployment Measures 
To Get Immediate Hearing 


[Continued from Page 1.] : 
Committee by invitation/and supported 
the bills. / 


Senator Couzens (Rep). of Michigan, 
will be invited to attend, since he pre- 
sided over the Committee on Education 
and Labor when similar bills were be- 
fore that Committee. 


A xeport from the Department of 


work for. the American Gas & Electric 
Company, he said. 


Twenty-five Years 
In Publicity Work 


Mr. Marston then was questioned 
about his work in connection with a sale 
of the municipal power plant at Dan- 
ville, Va. He said he had been introduced 
by a Mr. Sawyer, a vice president of 


; American Gas & Electric, to a Mr. Terry, 


who, he was told, wished to buy the 
plant. He was directed to follow Mr. 
Terry’s instructions. At that time Mr. 
ee was employed by American Gas 
& Electric. 

He said he had heard that American 
Gas & Electric was ready buy the 
peat from Mr. Terry after the sale to 

im was made, and it was generally un- 
derstood in Danville that the plant was 
tm be linked with that holding company’s 
system. 

Mr. Marston prepared advertisements 
for use in the Danville papers. He said 
these were turned over to the owners of 


| 
| 


At Jacksonville, | 





the papers. 
Asked if the advertisements were not 





Labor has been received on both S. 3059 | 


and S. 3061, Senator Johnson announced, 
and he has conferred with Secretary of 
Labor Davis on 8. 3060. 


The bills provide as follows: 


S. 3060 to provide for establishment: 


of a national employment system and 
for cooperation with States in promo- 
tion of such system, and for other pur- 
poses. 

S. 8059 to provide for advance plan- 
ning and regulated construction of cer- 
tain public works, for stabilization of in- 
dustry and for prevention of unemploy- 
ment during periods of business depres- 


sion. 
New Statistics Sought 

S. 3061 to amend section 4 of the act 
entitled “An Act to Create a Department 
of Labor,” approved Mar. 4, 1913, by 
adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics shall 
also collect, collate, report, and publish 
at least once each month full and com- 
plete statistics of the volume of and 


changes in employment, as indicated by |the Fe 


the number of rsons employed, the 
total wages a and the total hours 
of employment, in the following indus- 
tries and their principal branches: 


(1) Manufacturing; (2) mining, quar-| the highe 


| Electric Bond & Share Co., he said. 


| the last campaign, he said, two employes 
At the request of Senator Vandenberg, | o¢ the last-named company directed the 


printed over the names of local persons, 
Mr. Marston said he did not know, the 
owners of the newspapers having used 
the material as they saw fit. He said he 
did not know whether American Gas & 
Electric paid for the advertisements. 

Mr. Marston said that in the 25 years 
in which he had done publicity work for 
utilities, he took no part in about 100) 
campaigns against municipal owner- 
ship. ; 

Carlton E. Torrey, general manager 
of the Ohio Power Co., then was called. 
He said he had held his present position 
seven years. 
| Mr. Healy questioned him about a rate 
'schedule designated as “Tariff J. P.” 
which is in use by his company. Mr. 
Torrey said he believed this rate applies 
to certain large ‘consumers of elec- 
tricity. 

The rate, Mr. Healy said, is in»two 
parts, one a flat charge of $22.50 a year 
and the other a charge per kilowatt 
hour. Asked what is the basis of the 
rate, Mr. Torrey said he did not know, 





| since he did not have the data with him. 


Turning to a-map of the power lines 
in Ohio of the American Gas & Electric 
Co. system, which had been entered as 
Exhibit 4515, Mr. Healy traced with Mr. 
Torrey the transmission of power across 
State lines, and its interchange among 
subsidiary companies of American Gas 
& Electric. 

Mr. Torrey testified that iw nearly all 
cases there was no settlement in money 
for the current*interchanged, but that 
power was’ returned later by the com- 
pany which received it. Power is sold, 
however, to the Indiana & Michigan Co., 
he said. 

Asked if the entire system is’ not oper- 
ated much as one, with control in New 
York, Mr. Torrey replied that it was 
not. Some purchases of equipment are 
made for the company at the central 
office, he said, and some by the store- 
keeper of the Ohio company. ‘Equip- 
ment formerly used by other companies 
of the system, he said, sometimes is 
provided to the Ohio company. 

Asked how the price of this used equip- 
ment is fixed, he said the: price is deter- 
mined by the appraisal departntent of 
American Gas & Electric at New York, 
but subject to approval by his company. | 

Neither he nor his company had any-! 
thing to do with textbooks in schools, Mr. | 
Torrey said. To the best of his knowl- 
edge, he said, in answer to a question, 
there were no contributions by his com- 
pany or its officers to the campaign fund 
of any candidate for Senator since 1923. 


Employes Helped 
To Sell Stock 


Employes of the Ohio company helped 
to sell preferred stock of the company 
which was owned by American Gas & 
Electric, and the campaigns were con- 
| ducted under supervision of employes 2 
n 


campaign. He said stock may have been 
sold by Ohio company employes on the 
company’s time, but they were not sup- 
posed to use the time in that manner. 

Harold M. Sawyer, vice president of 
American Gas & Electric and¥\of several 
of its subsidiaries, then testified. 

He said expenses of publicity work 
done for American Gas & Electric by Mr. 
Marston were charged to the commercial 
department of the, company, which ex- 
penses are apportioned among the sub- 
sidiaries, . 

The tariff designated “Tariff I. P.,” he 
said, shows that it is based on items of 


‘Montana Lines Waive 





Higher Canned Goods Rate 


State of Montana: 

Helena, Mar. 6. 
Increased rates on canned goods from 
Montana.to Spokane and other North 
Pacific coast points, which were found 
to be justified, last July by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, will not 
be made effective, according to an an- 
nouncement by the board of railroad 
commissioners, stating that the railroads 
have i not to take advantage of 

eral Commission’s approval. 

Last November the State commission 
a out to the presidents of the 
orthern Pacifit, Great Northern -and 
Milwauk railroads that 
rate schedule 


adoption of 
in Montana 


rying, and. crude petroleum production; | without a change in the Utah rates would 
(3) building construction; (4) agriculture | place Montana canneries at a substantial 


and lumbering; (5) transportation and | disadvantage. 


The proposed increase 


communication; (6) the retail and whole-|was postponed until Apr. 1, and now 
sale trades; and such other industries as | the railroads have informed the Montana 


the public interest to include. 


the Secretary of Labor may deem it in| commission that the 


increase wéll not be 
made, ; 


Mr. Birmingham Says Rate 
Asked by Edison Electri¢ 
Illuminating Co. Is 
Higher Than Justifiable 


Commonwealth of Massachuset 
Boston, Mar. 

The people and industries of 
“being forced to 
heavy burden of unjust charges for elet- 
tric light and power,” according to Stal 
Representative Leo M. Birmingham, 
Boston, a member of the special eo 
mission on control and conduct of 
lic utilities, who submitted a n norit} 
report to the legislature Mar. 5, fol 
ing submission of the majority 
(V, U. S. Daily, 15). 

While agreeing with ,certain findi 
and recommendations of the 
Mr. Birmingham takes issue with m 
of its conclusions, and recommends le 
islation which he says is de 
perpetuate the long established 
chusetts system of regulation of pu : 
utilities. The enactment of six bills, 
which accompany his dissent, is recom- 
mended. 

To illustrate his assertion that ele 
tric rates are higher than justified, 
Birmingham compares the rates of 


m 


Edison Electric Illuminating Co., of Bos= 


ton, with those of numerous municip 
plants in Massachusetts, as well as 3 
of some cities in other States. 
The consumer served by the 
company, he says, using 25 kilo 
hours monthly, is charged $2.13) whi 
the Massachusetts municipal p 
charge from $1.80 to $1.25 for the sa 
consumption and are able to make 


sk 


cellent financial showings, notwith - 


ing that several of them buy 


from the Boston company, either - di- ; 


rectly or from private companies. which 
in turn buy from that company. 
Mr. Birmingham criticises the majority 
of the commission for not recomm r 
direct control over holding companies 
and suggests a bill which would place 


? 


2 
if 


* 
2 


such companies under the direct control 


of the department of public. utilities. 
He also recommends that’ a 
mergers in the gas and electric in 
tries be forbidden except by leave of the 
legislature. 8 
The dissenting report discusses what_ 
is termed as the unfairness of the 
ent Federal laws which allow the utility 
companies to take their grievances d 
rectly to the Federal courts instead of. 


first resorting to the Massachusetts” 


courts. The right of appeal on questions. 
of law from the decisions of the State’ 


Supreme Court to the Supreme Court of ~ 


the United States is declared to be ade- 
quate protection to the rights of the com- 
panies, and legislation by Congress te 


| require resort to the State courts in the 
first instance is urged. is 


While agreeing with the majority that 


the only fair method of public utility reg-" 


ulation is the recognized Massachusetts 
system of allowing a fair return to F 
stockholders on the money actually p 

in by them, Mr. Birmingham objects_to 
the majority report because it fails to 
recommend legislation to insure the con- 
tinuance of this system. He submits a 
bill which he says is designed to encour- 
age utilities to agree with the Common- 
wealth upon valuations for rate-making 
purposes, 

A bill to facilitate the establishment’ 
of municjpal plants is recommended. The 
demand for municipal ownership would. 
be widespread, Mr. Birmingham says, if 
the facts were known as to the results 
shown by such plants both in Massachu-" 
setts and elsewhere. ‘ : 

Cheaper power for industries, small 
and large, is essential to com 
menace of unemployment, the minority 
report states, and the responsibility of 
obtaining “fairer rates for light and 
perer is squarely up to the present legis 
ature. 


Oey 


costs. Asked why application of the tar. — 


iff was limited .to certain areas, he said 
the factors on which the tariff was based 
do not exist outside those areas. The 
rates include a return on investment in 
the properties used to produce the power 
sold, he said. 

Herbert. Markle, manager of the Blue- 


borg 


t the — 


field, W. Va., division of the Appalachian _ 


Electric Power Co., then testified briefly 
on the service of his division. i 

He said an effort was made to defeat a 
bend ieepe by the town of Radford, Va., 
o bu a dam to suppl wer i 
town, which had been a ity his come 
pany in part. 

In a speech against the issue, he said, 
he had asserted that no Radford work- 
men would be employed on a company 


project nearby if the bond election were 


adverse to the company’s interests. The 


company also paid for an advertisement 
opposing the bond issue, he said. 
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; of bills in both houses. 


“Wit the comparative analysis o 


| Meets 
ab aSk a to Enact 
lew Banking Laws 
nor Weaver Asks Re- 
of Guaranty Fund 


And Offers Substitute at 
Special Session | 


' 












ed State of Nebraska: 
Lincoln, Mar. 6. 
The o ming of the special session of 
; vars of Nebraska, Mar. 4, was 
d by the delivery of a message by 
fovernor Weaver before the house anc 
ate in joint session and the introdut- 
The gov- 
r’s bill on banking was introduced 
the house by Chairman Troy Davis, 
the banking committee, and was re- 
erred tothe banking committee. 
Bills antagonistic to the governor's 
banking bill were introduced in the house 
and senate. These bills provide for re- 
= of the present bank guaranty fund 
Jaw under which law a deficit of $20,- 


~ 000,000 has accumulated. 


. Governor Weaver emphasized the need 


_for remedial legislation, for the benefit | 
of the depositors in both failed and oper- 


ating banks. The bankers, the deposi- 
tors, and the public must all be treated 
fairly, he stated. 

The full text of Governor Weaver’s 
message follows: 

Pursuant to a call issued by the gov- 
‘ernor under the provisions of section 8, 
article IV of the constitution, you have 
assembled in special session. I am 
pleased to have the privilege of greeting 
you and of assuring you of my ‘coop- 
eration in the important task before you. 


A special session of the legislature in 


‘this State is unusual, but the occasion 


which brings you together is extraordi- 
nary anl unusual also. The existence of 
a State bank system, inherently sound 
and indispenable to the present and fu- 
ture business of the State, and the rights 
of depositors in*failéd banks are alike 
jeopardized. The supreme court has held 
that the banks, as long as they remain 
in the State system, are estopped from 
securing in the courts relief from assess- 
ments which are conceded to be confis- 
catory. 


Remedies Advocated 


The inevitable result has been that a 
number of State banks have already na- 
tionalized, merged with national banks, 
or liquidated. It is inevitable also that 
this withdrawal from the State system 
‘will continue unless remedial legislation 
is enacted. It must be evident that such 
a situation, therefore, is inimical to the 
best interests of the depositors in failed 
banks, the State banks which remain, and 
the public. 


The ability for contribution by State 
banks to a depositors’ setlement fund 
will be measured solely by the number 
and prosperity of the banks which re- 
main in the State system. The depos- 
itors in failed banks therefore have a 
vital interest in a policy which will pre- 
serve and strengthen the State bank 
system. The existing State banks, be- 
cause of the recognized advantages of a 
State system in agricultural communi- 
ties, and which wish to retain their State 
charters, have a vital interest in an 
equitable settlement with depositors ahd 
m a restoration of confidence, which is 
the best bank asset. 


The public, comprising all the people 
and representing all the business of the 
State, has the inescapable oblfgation of 
seeking the correction of any condition 
which destroys credit, deflates property 
values, and impairs normal business. 


Session Unavoidable 


Because the present condition is intol- 
erable for the depositors in failed banks, 
the existing State banks and the public, 
this special session is not only unavoid- 
able but indispensable to the public wel- 
fare. If there is any doubt in the minds 
of any members as to the seriousness of 
the present situation I respectfully refer 
them to the banking department. 


I hope it will be helpful also in deal- | 


ing with this problem and i reaching 
a decision as to its proper solution, to 
give consideration to a statement pre- 
pared by rae and sent.to the members of 
the legislature on Feb. 12, and which is 
marked Exhibit A and made a part of 
this message. I also respectfully ask 
consideration of 2 
request by the attorney general which 
embodies th. main fea 
outlined in th> statement referred to. 


In your deliberations I ask you to give 
full consideration to every other plan 
offered, with the hope that through the 
consideration of all will come a new law, 
just to the depositors of failed banks and 
the existing State banks alike. If this 
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U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


March 4 
Made Public March 6 






Receipts 


Customs receipts ....... 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Incbme tax .... 


$1,540,675.47 


-:+.ee. 858,297.60 
Miscellaneous internal 
E wevenue ...... 1,576,251.27 
Miscellaneous receipts ... _1,587,052.87 
Total ordinary receipts ” 5,557 277.21 
Public debt receipts . 132,750.00 


Balance previous day . 45,091,353.75 


Total .. 50,781,380.96 


Expenditures 
General expenditures .... 


/ 


$7,769,202.35 


Interest on public debt.. 8 productivity gives us provide a vast mar- 
Refunds of ‘celta. ; shen terior ket for the products of the rest of the 
Panama Canal ........ i 2'367.27 | World. Sufficient proof of the significance | 
Operations’ in special ac- : of our trade activity in relation to the 
counts ........... ...  255,850/95 | World situation is to be found in aggre- 
Adjusted service certifi- “| gate figures for world trade. The total 
eate- fund »:........ 227,803.11 | volume of international trade as given by 
Civil - service retirement “| the Department of Commerce was in ex- 
Teens ce ee Wa 84,063,32 | $e8* of $68,000,000,000 in 1928. Our im- 
mvestment of tr "mo0 an Ports from abroad amounted to nearly 15 | 
trust funds 426, 709:00 per cent of the aggregate exports of 
Total ordinary expendi- other countries, and our exports to more 
OS pp thellate a 11,138,748.54 | than 16 per cent of the total imports of 
“ther public debt expendi- pre SS" ' other countries. To trace out completely 
Le le eS 192,087.75 the influence of our trade on specific mar- 
Balance today .......... 89,450.544.67 | kets wold scarcely be feasible at this 
: hchgeibimenssiediat : 
Metal las kcsce loan 50,781,380.96 | lus of our direct trade with any one 


The accumulative figures, together 
n f receipts 
expenditures for the month and for 


year, are published each Monday. 


a bill prepared at my|| 


tures of the plan | 


s 





Undersecretary of Treasury 


Explains American Attitude 


Toward International Bank 


! 
‘ 
| 
cemmerce both here and 
an ever-widening participa- 
ownership of our national 
enterprises. As the report of the com- 
mittee from which I have already quoted 
;said of the period between 1922 and| 
1929, there was “an outpouring of energy 
| which iled up skyscrapers in scores of 
| cities; knit the 48 States together with 
20,000 miles of airways; moved each 
year over railways and waterways more 
than 1,500,000,000 tons of. freight; 
\ thronged the highways with 25,000,000 
; motor cars; carried electricity to 17,- 

000,000 homes; sent each year 3,750,000 

children to high school, and more than 
| 1,000,000 -young men and women to col- 
jlege; and fed, clothed, housed and 
| amysed 120,000,000 persons who occupy 
; our twentieth of the habitable area of 
| the earth,” and, I may.add, on a better 
| and more generougy scale than the worid 
| had ever seen. 

The most. striking features of the | 
| period were a marked increase in the 
physical volume of production, the or- 
; ganization of services on the scale and 
| basis of vast business enterprises, and | 
| an ever-expanding demand for goods and 
| services accompanied and sustained by | 
;means ample to satisfy these human 
| wants. Improvement in industrial equip- | 
|}ment and technique, together with uni- 
| fication. and integration of enterprises, 
|has made possible the achievement of 
mass production in many lines, and this 
|in turn has favored the broadening both 
of domestic and foreign markets for our 
commodities. 

Taking the physical volume of manu- 
{facturing output in 1899 at 100, produé- 
| tion increased to about 279 in 1927; be- 
{tween 1899 and 1927, the output per 
;man engaged in manufacturing enter- 
| prises increased nearly 50 per cent, in 
|mining 118 per cent, and in manufac- | 
turing, mining, agricultural and railway | 
| transportation combined about 75 per | 
}cent. Similar comparisons.for 1919 and | 
1927 show increases. for these years alone | 
|of more than 40 per cent in the output | 
| per individual in manufacturing enter- | 
prises, and of 35 per cent for the com- | 
| bined industrial groups. Comparisons | 
| for’ individual industries are even more | 
striking. For example, it is estimated , 
that between 1919 and 1925, the output | 
| per individual increased 100 per cent in| 
the automobile industry, nearly 140 per | 
‘cent in the tire industry, and nearly 60) 
|per cent in steel works and rolling | 
| mills—lines which have been conspicu- | 
|ously capable of adopting mechanical 
jrefinements and organization improve- 
ments in. their processes. At the same 
time, relatively high wages and lew | 
| prices, which increased efficiency and | 
mass production made possible for many | 
commodities, have brought within the | 
purchasing range of the average man | 
and woman a broad list of goods and | 
services which in the ‘past might well | 
have been classed as luxuries. While | 
there is still much to be accomplished | 
in thig line, in so far as comfort, con- | 
veniences, leisure and educational oppor- | 
tunities for the great mass of the people 
are concerned, a new standard has been 
set in this country. 

Such a development, carried forward 
on such a scale, by a nation of 120,000,- 
000 people, was an event of first-rate 
|importance in world history. It was 
| bound to be of profound significance not 
| 


| only in its direct effect on world econ- 


€ 
dustry and 
abroad, and 
tion in the 








' 


| 





! 
y, but as an ever-widening influence | 
on the thoughts, methods, and social, 
political and economic systems of other 
nations. It is not so much a question 
of the United States becoming a world | 
|power as the appearance in its more | 
| mature phase of a new power—the power | 
| immeasurably to improve their own con- | 
| ditions of life; of a highly intelligent, | 
industrious, and well-organized nation in 
complete control of their own destiny, | 
whose ‘philosophy contemplates equal op- | 
portunity for all, and to the individual | 
| the fruits of his ability and industry. 


Influence Said to Be 





| 


| 
} 


| Due to Development 
| In @ sense there was nothing new in| 
the, picture. The world was familiar | 
enough with the great American experi- 
ment, but the case is not unlike that of 
an individual whom we have known for | 
a long time but in whom our interest 
has not been aroused until he suddenly 
| attains a position of unusual prosperity 
|and power. Then, and then only, do we 
begin to study his character, methods, 
and mode of life, and seek if possible 
to learn whether they contain a lesson; 
| then, and then only, does he become an 
| influence capable of shaping the conduct 
of others outside of his own immediate 
| circle. In the case of the United States 
the interest was all the keener because 
| at the very moment when our success and ! 
| power began to attract world attention ; 
|an economic, political and social experi- | 
ment—on an equally large scale, but to- 
tally different. in character and based | 
on diametrically opposite principles— 
emerged from the chaos left by the 
war. There is a dramatic quality in the 
contrast between the United States and ; 
Russia that of itself compels the atten- | 
tion of those’ whose vision encompasses | 
the world. 

For those who care to speculate on the | 
| future, there are today in the world, far | 
apart as the poles, two outstanding in- 
escapable facts—on the one hand the 
United States, on the other Russia. 

So much for thé imponderables. 


Influence on Activity of 


Other Nations Stressed 


Taking up now the second point, the 
growth in our industry and commerce has 
been a very important factor in the ex- 
panding economic activity of other na- 
tions. Our high standard of living and 
| the command over goods which our high 








| 
| 





country is ultimately passed on through 
| the channels of its trade with other na- 





| tions, Thus, for example, our purchases 


ie! 
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[Continued from Page 1.] 
termines, her ability to make purchases | in the 


not only from this country, but from Eng- 


the world has drawn freely for rehabili- | Bar silver 


tation and reconstruction, and this flow 
of funds abroad has not only been of 
benefit to others, but has played an im- 
portant part in the development of our 
own trade. As President Hoover’ has 
said, “The making of loans to foreign 


countries for productive purposes not | 
, Germany are concerned, we elected not 


only increases our direct exports, but 


| builds up the prosperity of foreign coun- | 
, Peis * i private German property but to look to 


tries and is an economic blessing to both 
sides of the transaction. “Trade grows 
on prosperity, not on poverty. Trade is 
a cooperative effort among nations to 
secure the greatest total output and 
total consumption.” 

During the war and the reconstruc- 
tion period which followed, the services 
rendered to our own country by the Fed- 
eral reserve system cannot be overesti- 
mated, but these services were not 
limited to the United States. Not only 
through specific operations, designed to 
deal with gold movements, but in the 


rranting of credits to a number of Euro- | - , 
4 | selves responsible for the receipt, mobi- 


pean banks of issue, our Federal reserve 
system aided materially in financial re- 
conStruction abroad and in the return to 
the gold standard, the most conspicuous 
instances being the assistance given 
Great Britain at the time that country 


returned to the gold standard, the part | ditional pa 
to | represent: 

ly,|the so-called advisory committee, we | 
n/|as the sole disinterested party, - would | Loafis and inve 
1| find ourselves in the position of arbiter, | 


we played in the return of Belgium 
the gold standard, and, more recent 
the assistance given Poland and Italy i 
cooperation with the other great centra 
banks. 
phase of our financial history should be 
made without the payment of a tribute 
of respect and admiration to the late 


dom, vision and leadership were of in- 
estimable benefit to our Federal reserv 


to other nations during their period of 
financial reconstruction. 


Participation in Foreign 
Affairs Is Adequate 


This brings us to a consideration. of 
our third point, and that is whether 
America has measured, and is now meas- 
uring, up to her responsibilities in for- 
eign affairs. For me to undertake to 
review our foreign policy would lead me 
too far afield. Moreover, a Treasury offi- 
tial should confine himself to the eco- 
nomic sphere. But I think I should point 
out that the principles which have guided 


our foreign policy, and which were well; 
described in the words of Jefferson as | 


“peace, commerce and honest friendship 
with all nations, entangling alliances 


with none,” have resulted neither in isola- | 
| tion nor in failure to cooperate with other 


nations in the solution of world prob- 
lems. We have shunned alliances, we 


have avoided commitments outside of the | 


sphere of our responsibilities as a na- 
tion, we have declined to forego in ad- 
vance our freedom of action, but when- 
ever men have gathered in the cause of 
world peace or to further the interests 


of humanity, our seat at the table has, 


not been empty. If proof is needed, it 


will be found in our participation in nu-| 


merous international conferences, among 
which, in recent years, may be mentioned 
the Conference on the Control of the 
International Trade in Arms and on the 
Prohibition of the Use of Poisonous Gas 
and Bacteriological Methods of Warfare, 
at Geneva, in 1925; the World Economic 
Conference, at Geneva, in 1927, the Pre- 


paratory Commission for the Disarm-| OW to have been restored. 


ament Conference; the Conferences on| creased production and a very much 
which | !arger volume of international trade, is it 


have borne fruit in the proposed legis-| ot unfair to assume that the future bur- 
lation now pending in’ Congress; our| dens of these jnternational payments will 


International Double Taxation, 


leadership in the promotion of the limi- 
tation of naval armaments, as exempli- 


the present London conference; our ef- 
forts for the promotion of world peace, 
as exemplified by the Kellogg pact; the 
adoption of numerous 
treaties, and our active participation in 


arbitration | 





| 
| 





|tional trade doubled about every 20 


the splendid work performed by the Pan| 


American conferences. 

Nor should we overlook that it was 
the speech delivered by Secretary of 
State Hughes at New Haven in Decem- 
ber, 1922, supported, of course, by the 
compelling force of circumstances, that 
led to the investigation of the repara- 
tions problem by the Dawes commission. 
The plan which that commission evolved 
laid the foundation for what I hope is 
the final solution of the reparations 
problems—the Young. plan—in the for- 
mulation of which American citizens, 
notably Mr. Owen Young, brought such 
credit to themselves and to their coun- 
try. 

Stand on International 


Bank Plan Justified 


Some, doubtless, consider disinclination , 


on our part to become parties to the 
Young plan and ‘to participate officially 


|in the organization and management of 


the International Bank as due to a timid 
and parochial view. But consider the 
circumstances. . The International Bank 
was primarily created to receive and dis- 


time, nor is it necessary, since the stimu- | tribute reparation payments. Now it so 


happens that the United States has 
never had a claim for reparations, in the 
sense that our former associates have. 
Our claims against Germany on account 


approximately 55 per cent of Brazil’s | of Army costs and mixed claims are com- 
tal exports of coffee in a measure de- | 


paratively insignificant, They might 


Foreign Trade a 


- |Nations Declared Too Interdependent 


ect eee ? | Foreign’ Exchange 
| To Permit Isolation in World Affair 










| 


New York, Mar. 6.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: — 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the tariff act’ of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign porary for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 

New York market at*noon today for 
| cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 





No mention of this particular | Ca 


| Benjamin Strong, governor of the New| seem timidity t 
‘York Federal Reserve Bank, whose wis- | common sense, 


| refused to recognize. 


fied by the Washington conference and| settlements were made at a time when 





land, Germany, and other’ purveyors to | rencies are as shown below: 
Brazilian markets, and thus our trade | Austria (schilling) ........,..8..4 ) 14,0664 
with Brazil bears indirectly on the for- | Belgium (belga) .........++++ sees 18,9277 
eign trade of these other countries. So Bulgaria (lev) wd euheeh vosled os a pte 
it is that the benefits of our large-scale | Czechoslovakia Crone) coed: ssne | 29008 
participatian in international commerce | a ¢ ritome ERY yess set oes ameeané 
are passed on even to highly industrial |Finiand (markka) ..........sc0s. 2.5165 
countries which, like ourselves, are to an| France (franc) ........ss0+s- woes) 9.9126 
increasing extent exporters of manufac-| Germany (reichsmark) ....... sees 23.8617 
tured products and importers of raw ma-| Greece (drachma) ........+.-- soee 1.2961 
terials. It may be observed that trade | Hungary (pengo) .....+++s+seeess 17.4732 
abroad also receives considerable stimu-! Italy (lira) ..+:.-..sssseeseneres 5.2367 
lus from the $700,000,000 more or less Netherlands (guilder) ....... tres se ened 
which in recent years some 500,000 Amer- ; awa outs >) qt SAS REGS 11.1925 
icans have spent annually as they'| portugal (escudo) .....ssscc0c. 44912 
swarmed through foreign countries, | Rumania (leu) ......-++esseeeeees 5950 | 
whether on business or in search of recre- | Spain (peseta) ...{...e+seeeeeeee 12.1019 
ation, education or a wider culture. | waanen: Genes) SORA re Peres sear 

, itzerlan TANC) wescoseereece $ 2 
Effects of Centralized Seguniocke (diner) cence eeeeeees 1.7608 
Se ee ee eet teal LF. AR MMT 
: . i PAL CACL) caren eeeaee t.' * 

Then, too, this country has experi-| China (Mexican dollar) .......... 33.7812 
enced an accumulation of savings on @| China (Yuan dollar) ............. 33.5833 
scale which has provided ample capital | India (rupee) .....0j..-++eeeeee ee 36.1282 
both for the improwement of our own! Japan (yen) .......5.eeeeeeeeeeee 49.2190 
plant and equipment and for employ-/ Singapore (dollar) .........++++- 55.9875 
|ment abroad. Just before the war broke | Canada (dollar) ......+.++++ee++s 99.5486 
out, our investments abroad totaled | Cuba ee tee e eee e rte eeee tees ae 
about $2,500,000,000; today American | ayrentina (peso, gold) ........... 85.4940 
oreign investments are estimated some-| Byazij (milreis) .....-...eeeeeeere 11.3550 
where between $12,500,000,000 and $14,- | Chile COURT). b 6. cd ones doe’ Sedbas 12.0382 
500,000,000. , We have furnished an im-/| Uruguay (peso) ......-.+e+eeeeees 88.9972 
mense reservoir of capital upon which| Colombia (peso). .......-.+++++++ 96.3900 





| 


‘well be nonexistent today, and survive | 


only because, though our Army of 
Occupation was withdrawn many years 
ago, we have never been reimbursed for 
its cost,-and because, in so far as the | 
claims of our private citizens against 


to satisfy them by the confiscation of | 
{ 
Germany itself for their satisfaction, 
once they had been legally adjudicated 
through a duly constituted tribunal. 
We did not participate, in the first in-| 
stance, in the fixing or ‘apportioning 
among the creditors of the sums to be 
paid by Germany; we had no share in 
the attempts to collect those sums; 
we have never been represented on the 
reparation commission, which, after all, 
came into existence to deal with an 
almost strictly European problem. Why 
should we at this late date reverse a> 
long-established policy and make our-| 


| 
| 


| 





lization and distribution of German rep- 
aration payments? Moreover, without 
suggesting the probability of such an 
event taking place, supposing Germany | 
finds herself unable to continue the con- | 
ments. If we were officially | 
on the bank board or upon} 


Iled upon to settle and decide a con- 
troversial and difficult European ques- 
tion, in which we have no interest. To 
tay out under these circumstances may 
0 some; to me it is just | 
leaving out of considera- | 
tion the obvious attempt to link repara- 


e|tions and international debts, any rela- 
|'system during its period of growth, and 


tions between which we have consistently , 


Future Overlooked 
In Adjusting Debts 


Irrespective of whether funds paid into 
the International Bank are transferred 
to the United States by our debtors in 
payment. of their obligations to us, debts 
and reparations are not only unrelated 
as a matter of origin and principle, but 
in fact. Can anyone doubt but that the 
countries which are indebted to us will 
live up to their obligations if they are 
able to, irrespective of whether they re- 
ceive reparation payments or not? Fur- 
thermore, I see no reason why they | 
should not be able to do so. 

It has always seemed to me that all 
debt discussions have laid too much em- 
phasis on present difficulties, and given 
too little consideration to future possi- 
bilities. We seem to have forgotten that, 
prior to the World War the rest of the 
world owed the- principal countries of 
Europe some $30,000,000,000, and found 
no difficulty in meeting the interest on 
this huge obligation. Truey this indebt- 
edness represented a growth of 40 years. 
In other words, it grew gradually, per- 
mitting international trade and finance 
readily to adjust itself to changing con- 
ditions; but when one considers the 
enormous increase of productive power 
of the United States in the-course of the 
last few years, who cah assume to fore- 
tell what the increased world production 
may be in the course of the next quarter 
of a century? In the old days, interna- 


years, and that rate of growth seems 
Given in- 


be much lighter than has frequently been 
claimed ? / It is well to remember that the 


the economic fortunes not only of these 
countries, but of the world at large, were 
at a low ebb, and the terms of settlement | 
were not ungenerous. Obligations aggre- 
gating over $12,000,000,000 were scaled 
down to a present-day value of approxi- 
mately $5,888,000,000, on a 5 per cent 
basis. It is difficult to see how we could 
have gone much further without injustice 
to the American taxpayers. 


Imports Said to Refute 
Charges Against Tariff 


To take up 6ne other of our economic 
policies that have been the ‘subject of 
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; On demand 


| Due to banks 
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The consolidated statement of the Fed- 
eral reserve banks on Mar. 5, made pub- 
lic by the Federal Reserve Board Mar. 6, 
shows. decreases for the week of $34,- 

; 200,000 in holdings of discounted bills 
anid $28,100,000 in bills bought in opén 
market, and an increase of $3,400,000 in 
United States Government securities. 
Memter bank reserve deposits declined 
$30,700,000, Government deposits $80,- 
100,000. and cash reserves $2,600,000, 
while Federal reserve note circulation 


ed $4,300,000. Total bills and se- 


increas 

curities 

| amount reported a week ago. 

The principal changes in holdings of 

| discounted bills for the week were de- 
s of $18,700,000 at the Federal re- 


| crease 
‘serve bank of New York, $11,100,000 at 





Financial Condition of Federal 
serve Banks 


As of Mar. 5 


were $60,300,000 below the. 
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| WitHOoUT COMMENT BY 










$3,900,000 at Boston, and an increase of 
The sys- 
tem’s holdings of bills bought in open 
market” declined $28,100,000, of United 
States bonds $9,500,000 and of Treasury 
holdings. of 
Treasury certificates and bills increased 


$7,100,000 at San Francisco. 


notes $11,400,000, while 


$24.300,000. 
Federal reserve note circulation de- 


clined $10;300,000 at the Federal Reserve 
Bank ‘of New York and $3,000,000 at 
Philadelphia, and increased $9,700,000 | ; 


at Chicago, $5,000,000 at Boston, $3,200.- 
000 at Atlanta and $4,300,000 at all 
Federal reserve banks. 


Following is the Board’s statement of 


the resources. and liabilities of the 12 
Federal reserve banks on Mar. 5 and 
Feb. 26, 1930, and Mar. 6, 1929, the 


























| Philadelphia, $6,300,000 at Cleveland and/ figures being in thousands of dollars: 
sn — a 
RESOURCES 3-5-30 a ; ma 
| Gold with Federal reserve agents ........-.+++++ 1,615,230 1,629, ,183, 
| Gold redemption fund with United States Treasury 53,770 55,409 62,119 
| Gold held exclusively against Federal reserve notes 1,669,000 1,685,039 1,246,029 
' Gold settlement fund with Federal Reserve Board 648,856 634,655 788,107 
| Gold and gold certificates held by banks 677,667 669,937 648,701 
! --—--—- —_——_ 
| Total gold reserves ......... 2,995,523 2,989,631 2,682,837 
| Reserves other than gold 188,436 196,954 152,755 
| Total ®eserves .........- 3,183,959 3,186,585 2,835,592 
Nonreserve cash 2... ..csseeee cere enter eeeeteeres 67,857 70,001 75,231 
| Bills discounted: ‘ 
| Secured by United States Government obligations 148,890 184,163 606,053 
Other bills dis@ounted .........ceeeeeeegeenees 159,726 158,618 383,119 
Total bills discounted ..... 308,616 342,781 989,172 
Bills bought in open market ... 271,202 299,306 304,644 
United States Government secur 
Bonds: 5 bc. eves Convey 69,660 79,167 51,594 
.Treasury notes ........- . 209,665 221,030 90,671 
Certificates and Bills ......-.e:eeeeeeseeneeee es 206,820 182,558 20,699 
Total United States Government securities .... 486,145 482,755 162,964 
Other pecubitios 65... eT Fg es eee devine 12,230 13,680 10,250 
s,s eve « ~ 
Total bills and securities .........eeeeeeceees 1,078,193 1,138,522 1,467,030 
| Due from foreign banks ..........+- Cab'des éuee os 722 721 725 
Uncollected items .........+ Ciiisiies ainesb drei ta-am cp ed 631,687 678,198 678,483 
Bake -PEOMRisess 5. ois pact ne coe ty ce age eee yet eccees 58,419 58,419 58,660 
All other resources .......cccccecrccnccctevccccce 14,785 14,857 8,062 
Total resources ........seeeeseeeeeeeee eo--e+ §,085,622 5,147,303 5,123,783 
LIABILITIES Q 4 
Federal reserve notes in actual circulation ........ 1,641,426 1,637,004 1,666,567 
Deposits: 
Member bank—reserve account ..........s++ e+ 2,315,190 2,345,858 2,350,497 
Government on ele Se a ie cn FM See ee tees pews 6,732 36,840 21,577 
Foreign bank ......cceeceeecceeereeeesseeeenene 7,710 6,389 9,766 
Other deposits .....ceeccesceccerseereeseewesces 19,476 18,893 20,704 
Total deposits ..........+e+e8. diockke se eh ed&e 2,349,108 2,407,980 2,402,544 
Deferred availability items .........ssceeceeeees 578,440 635,683 628,729 
| Capital paid in .........600- ey bop Pa Reicig es sib ores s 172,064 171,813 152,118 
PARP IMS han 55a chin + v's DH dae ss oath eb ole epe¥h oct vende 276,936 276,936 254,398 
All other liabilities...........seeeseed heli 17,648 17,797 19,427 
Total Mabie io ids. bn peso ns toPedab.chtheee 5,035,622 5,147,303 5,123,783 
Ratio of total reserves to deposit and Federal re- y 
serve note liabilities combined ................. 79.8% 78.8% 69.7% 
Contingent liability yn bills purchased for foreign 
correspondents ........0sec0.:-- grprat rape’ 505,179 513,346 303,397 


Following is the Board’s statement of condition of the weekly reporting mem- 
ber banks in the central reserve cities of New York and Chicago on Mar. 5 and 
Feb. 26, 1930, and Mar. 6, 1929, the figures being in millions of dollars: 


NEW YORK 
stments—total .........+6+ eee 
> 
Loans—total ....... ce rvedcdrocdsneestaseerccecees 
On securities 2... heccccccccceccreserosvccccss 
TEU = srs <:4.n a vulh.cn 6 mee the ape pha's.caatbat va eee 


Investments—total 


United States Government securities 
Other securities 
Reserve with Federal reserve bank 
Cash in vault 


Net demand deposits .....csseeccceeeeeveees 
Time deposits ......cccccccveccccccsccse ebhckss os ‘ 


Government deposits 
Due from banks 


Borrowings from Federal reserve bank 
Loans on securities to brokers and dealers: 


For account of out-of-town banks 
For account of others 


Total 





On time 
CHICAGO 
Loans and investments—total 


On securities 
All other 
Investments—total 


United States Government securities .. 

Other securities 
Reserve with Federal reserve bank . 
Cash in vault 
Net demand deposits 
Time deposits ... 
Government deposits 
Due from banks 


Borrowings from Federal reserve bank 


Dugite MONKS he ccd. eco sed sca ch ps sen wens cares oc 


For own account ......... lle n'a bss os estdeca i teeehinide 






| Loans—total ......ceeecesccesccesences aon eneweases 























3-5-30 2-26-30 3-6-29 

bvian 7,499 7,412 7,270 
5,582 5,499 5,416 

: 2,953 2,890 2,859 
2:629 2,609 2,557 

1,917 1,914 1,854 

Jed 1,102 1,108 1,110 
: 815 805 745 

; 723 782 726 

P 48 49 53 

a EY, 5,186 5,226 5,285 
1,246 1,230 1,167 

ee 1 2 

17 74 97 

943 904 951 

; 2 1 196 
1,006 953 1,117 

; 1,032 980 1,707 
1,545 1,556 2/823 

' 3583 3,489 5,647 

‘ 3,175 3,116 5,142 

: 408 373 506 
1,970 1,942 2,141 

1,564 1,546 1,691 

942 935 949 

623 611 741 

406 396 450 

170 162 191 

235 233 260 

174 171 177 

15 15 16 

1,237 1,222 1,262 

4 616 605 687 
i 138 "144 160 
330 314 341 

1 1 121 





Treasury Announces 
Financing for Spring 





Quarterly Operation Carries Is- 


sue of $450,000,000 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
$10,000, and $100,000. The certificates 
will have two interest coupons attached 
payable June 15, 1930, and Dee. 15, 1930. 

About $404,000,000 of Treasury cer- 
tificates of indebtedness and nearly $47,- 
000,000 in interest payments on the 
public debt become due and payable on 
Mar. 15, 1930, and $100,000.000 of Treas- 
ury bills become due and. payable on 








Mar. 17, 1930. 

The text of the official circular follows: 

The Secretary of the Treasury, under 
the authority of the act approved Sept. 
24, 1917, as amended, offers for sub- 
scription, at par and accrued interest, 
through the Federal reserve banks, 
Treasury certificates of indebtedness of 
series TD-1930, dated and bearing inter- 
est from Mar. 15, 1930, payable Dec. 15, 
1930, with interest at the rate of 3% per 
cent per annum, payable on a _ semi- 
annua! basis, 





criticism, let us turn to the tariff. It 
has been claimed again and again that 
we have built a Chinese wall around the 
United States which seriously impeded 
the normal flow of international trade, 
and that we have taken a position incon- 
sistent with that of a great creditor na- 
tion. But, as Assistant Secretary Klein 
pointed out to this club not so long ago, 
it. is well to remember that 65 per cent 
of our imports come in free of all tariffs, 
and that half the remainder is composed 
of luxuries of one sort or’another, which 
are only slightly influenced by tariff 
changes. During the last fiscal year our 
total imports amounted to $4,292,000,000, 
and it is worthy of note that, under 
the much-maligned Fordney-McCumber 
Act, our imports from Europe have ac- 
tually increased by $500.000,000. More- 
over, as Assistant Secretary Klein said, 
modern trade is not conducted through 
two-way movements. Trade moves and 
trade balances are adjusted along very 
different lines, frequently invelving sev- 


i 
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Applications will be received at the 
Federal reserve banks, , 

Bearer certificates will be issued in 
denominations of $500, $1,000, $5,000, 
$10,000, and $100,000. The certificates 
will have two interest coupons attached, 
payable Juné 15, 1930, and Dec. 15, 1930. 

The certificates of said series shall be 
exempt, both as to principal and interest, 
from all taxation (except estate and in- 
heritance. taxes) now or hereafter im- 
posed by the United States, any State 
or any of the possessions of the United 
| States, or by any local taxing authority. 
eral countries. For instance, again to 
|quote Mr. Klein, when you consider the 
|trade balance between England and the 
United States, the margin against Eng- 
,land of $499,000,000 last year appears’ 
| formidable until, upon looking into, the 
matter further, we find that we import 


[Continued on Paye 13, Column 7.] 
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The certificates of this series will be 


accepted at par during such time and} 


under such rules and regulations as 
shall be prescribed or approved by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, in payment 
of income and profits taxes payable at 
the maturity of the certificates. The 
certificates of this series will be accept- 
able to secure deposits of public moneys, 
but will not bear the circulation privilege. 

The right is reserved to reject any sub- 
scription and to allot less than the 
amount of certificates applied for and to 
close the subscriptions at any time with- 
out notice. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury also reserves the right to make al- 
lotment in full upon applications for 
smaller amounts, to make reduced allot- 
ments upon, or to reject, applications for 
larger amounts, and to make classified al- 
lotments and allotments upon a gradu- 
ated scale; and his action in these re- 
spects will be final. Allotment notices 
will be sent out promptly upon allotment, 
and the basis of the allotment will be 
publicly announced. 

Banks to Issue Receipts 


Payment at par-and accrued interest 
for certificates allotted must be made on 
or before Mar. 15, 1930, or on later allot- 
ment. After allotment and upon pay- 
ment, Federal reserve banks may issue 
interim réceipts pending delivery of the 
indefinite certificates. Any qualified de- 
positary will be permitted to make pay- 
ment by credit for certificates allotted to 
it for itself and its customers up to any 
amount for which it shall be qualified in 
excess of existing deposits, when so noti- 
fied by the Federal reserve bank of its 
district. 

Treasury certificates of indebtedness of 
Series TM-1930, maturing Mar. 15, 1930, 
will be accepted at par, in payment for 
any certificates of the series now offered 
which shall be subscribed for and allotted, 
with an adjustment of the interest ac- 
crued, if any, on the certificates of the 
series so paid for. 

As fiseal agents of the United States, 
Federal, reserve banks are authorized 
and requested to receive subscriptions 
and to make allotments on the basis and 
up to the amounts indicated by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to the Federal 
reserve banks of the respective dis- 
tricts. 


Onty ARE. 
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PRESENTED 
THE Unitep 


Elimination of Chain’ 
Banks From Federal — 
| Reserve Advocated 4 


Representative Strong, of | 
Kansas, Says He Fears 
Monopoly of Money and 
Credits 

Oe 

[Continued from Page 1.} 

tinued to qhestion Mr. Pole at the hear- 
ing Mar, 6. Representative Dunbar 
| (Rep.), of New Albany, Ind. asked 
‘whether or not the sniall State banks of 
Indiana would be able to continue in 
business in competition with branches of 
national. banks, if trade area~branch 
banking were Permitted by Congress, ’so 
| that Indianapolis, for instance, a 
a metropolitan center, and its banks | 
privileged to establish branches through- © 
out the State. He stated that branch 
banking might be needed’in some parts 
of the country and may have been bene- 
ficial elsewhere, but that theré was no, 
need for it in Indiana. 


“In the, district which I represent,” 
stated Mr. Dunbar, “there are 53 henley 
and there have been only two bank fa’ e 
ures in the last 12 years. In one.of them, 
the depositors recovered practically 100 
per cent.” He stated that the banks of 
| his district had not experienced any diffi- 
| culty until the recent depression in the 
| stock market, and suggested that the 
remedy needed at this time is séme law 
|that would regulate and curb’ specula- 
tion. 
| Mr. Pole indicated that in Indiana as 
|elsewhere throughout the country, the 








| recent years had seen an increasing .num- 
ber of -bank failures.. He stated that. 
from 1921 to 1929 more than 10 per cent 
of all Indiana banks had closed. He de- 
plores the passing of the small unit 
| bank, but recognizes, he states, the con- 
dition that exists, and that must be 
remedied, There will still be a place. for 
| the unit bank of size sufficient: to operate 
profitably, he said. Very few wholly 
| new branches will be necessary, he feels, 
under the system proposed by him. If 
branch banks are not needed in Indiana, 
he stated, or any other section, there 
would be no tendency to force it upon 
| them, even if permitted. 


Paternalism Opposed 


Mr. Dunbar stated, that in his opinion 
the development of branch banking 
would tend to put the independent unit 
banks out of business, and would bring 
| about a system of paternalism which he | 
|considers undesirable. Individualism j 
| would be lost, he stated, and near-social- 
ism advanced, 


2 The evident purpose of branch bank- 
|ing is to build up a monopoly of money 
|and credits, stated Mr. Strong; and for 
_that reason it is inevitable that the 
| branch systems would eliminate ‘the. - 
; independent unit banks. He referred to 
| instances that had been reported to him 
| of branch banking systems that had co- 
|erced unit banks into selling out to th 
and competition thereby reduced or tT 
| stroyed. Mr. Pole indicated that, where 
branch banking was most highly devel- 
| Oped in this country, there still existed 
unit banks, ‘and that in his opinion, per- 
missive ‘branch banking need’ not’ mean 
the destruction of competition. He does 
not favor a banking monopoly, and does 
not think that the decentralized system 
of branch banking which he has proposed 
would so result. He stated that in Cali- 
fornia, where branch. banking is well 
| developed, bank failures have been less 
|than, in most other States. 
| Representative Pratt (Rep.), of New 
York City; developed the idea that there 
|; was no intention, as she understood the 
Comptroller’s proposal, to force unit 
{banks into branch systems, but that the 
system would be a flexible one, to be built 
up in those sections where applicable 
and perhaps needed,’ while at ‘the same 
|time in those places where unit banks 
‘can be operated successfully and profit- 
| ably that would be done. 
Better Pay Advised 

There was considerable discussion of 
the compensation of bank examiners... Mr. 
Strong was of the opinion that the ex- 
aminers should be paid more in accord 
with the responsibility which rests upon 
them. ‘He stated that they are the bear- 
ers of a tremendous’ public trust, the 
guardians of the funds of the. people, 





| 
| 





. | and that the men who do the actual ex- 


amination of the banks should be recog- 
|nized by increased compensation, so that 
they would not be lost to the Govern- 
ment service. Mr. fole indicated his 
office was doing what it could in that 
direction, and that some progress had 
been made. One difficulty is that the 
present assessments on the small banks, 
for the costs of examination, reduce by 
that much their already ‘depleted. earn- 
ings, he said. s 

Mr. Strong expressed the opinion tha 
the present difficulties of banks in 
agricultural regions are the result of war 
conditions and postwar deflation. If 
branch banking had been in existence at 
that time, the same losses would have 
resulted, he stated. | “I am opposed to 
branch banking,” he stated, “because I 
fear a monopoly 6f money and credits, 
and because I believe it would work to 
the disadvantage particularly of ‘the 
agricultural sections of the country, and 
perhaps eventually even lead to a con- 
trol of the Government.” 

In discussing postwar deflation, Rep- 
resentative Letts (Rep.), of Davenport, 
Iowa, referred to the difficulties of Towa 
farmers at that’ time, and stated that it 
was his hope that out of these hearings 
would come some banking policy that 
would render it impossible for ‘loans ‘to 
be called as they then were, depleting the 
farms of their livestock to such an ex- 
tent that it toédk years to” Db ld 
them up, and ruining many farmers. 

Nation-wide branch banking is ‘not a 
practicable possibility, Mr. Pole stated, 
and he would be opposed to it if it were, 
because it might create 4 condition that 
did not accord with the natural flow ° 
trade. It would produce supervi 

ifficulties of high degree, also, he sts 

Mr. Dunbar stated that the claim } 
been advanced when the Federal reserve — 
act was under discussion that it ‘ 
result in a decentralization of batikii 
reovuroee, = ne * oun Bene ot 
occurred. To the question o resenta- 
tive Steagall (Dem.), of Ozark, Ala., as 
to whether a highly developed branch 
banking system might not face the 
Federal reserve system, the Comptroller 
replied that there wotild always, in his 
opinion, be a need and a place for the 
reserve system, but that group banking, 
as now conducted, tends somewhat to 
diminish its importance. He feels that 
branch banking would check the growth 


‘of the groups, ‘ 


} 











le The hearings on group and claim ba 
ing will be resumed on Mar. 11, 
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. anty Fund Advocated 


[Continued from Page 12.) 


result can be accomplished I feel sure 
_ that the great mass of the people will 
approve .your work not as. a makeshift 
or as a matter of expediency, but because 
it is fundamentally right and stands fo 
the general welfare. \ 
Even a casual study of this situation 
reveals the necessity of dividing the bank 
guarantee quesffon. Until the guarantee 
fund beeame bankrupt it was oné ques- 
tion, for when the fund was able to meet 
‘its obligations all depositors had the same 
protection. When the deficit developed 
and the fund became hopelessly insolvent, 
which is its present condition, no one 
would sériously deny that there was one 
, problem relating to the depositors of 
failed banks and another problem relat- 
ing to the depositors of existing banks. 


The legislature is confronted therefore 
-with the necessity of providing every pro- ! 
tection that is sound and practical for 
the depositors of existing banks. With- 
ouf discussing in detail the future plan 
already outlined and presented, it must 

_ rest, in view of the failure of the old sys- 
tem,'on a basis of protection to de- 
positors which will come from strength- 
ening of banking laws and the establish- 
ment of an investment reserve fund by 
each bank for the benefit of its own de- 
positors in case of insolvency. 

With such a plan who could finally 
contend that depositors in existing 
banks, even thqugh the investment fund 


. Transmitted 


Germany would be granted an exten- 
sion of time for payment of reparations 
obligations under a plan proposed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew W. 
Mellon, in a letter to President Hoover. 
The full,text of the letter, summarized 
in the issue of Mar. 6, ‘as transmitted 
to Congress by the President, follows: 

My dear Mr. President: I have the 
honor to submit the following report re- 
garding the terms of the proposed agree- 

nent for the complete-and final dis- 
chargé of the obligations of Germany to 
the United States in respect of the costs 
of the United States Army of Occupa- 
tion and the awards of the Mixed Claims 
Commission, United States and Ger- 
many. ‘ 

Under the terms of the armistice con- 
vention signed Nov. 11, 1918, and of the 


Mellon to the President 


and 
to Congress 
balance remaining with interest at about 
3% per cent per annum on that portion 
of the payments postponed beyond the 
period when payment would have been | 
received under the Dawes plan. 

In order to bring Germany’s payments 
within the limit of that country’s capac- 
ity to pay as determined by the com- 
mittee of experts, it was necessary for 
the creditors to compromise their claims. 
On this basis the Young plan contem- 
plated a reduction of 10 per cent in the 
Army costs accounts of Great Britain. 
| France, and the United States. 


International Bank 
Proposed by Experts 
As a substitute for all of the agencies 


heretofore set up for the collection and 
distribution of reparation payments, the 


treaty signed at Berlin Aug. 25, 1921.) Young plan proposed the creation of the 


Germany is obligated to pay to the 
United States the costs of the United 
States Army of Occupation and the 
awards made in favor- of. the United 
States Government and its nationals by 
the Mixed Claims Commission, United 
States and Germany, established in 
pursuance of the agreement of Aug. 10, 
1922. The United States has had no 
direct arrangement with Germany for 
the liquidation of these obligations. 
Under the ferms of the treaty of Ver- 
sailles Germany undertakes to make 
compensation for all damage-done to the 
civilian population of the allied and asso- 
ciated powers and to their property dur- 
ing the war. The treaty provides for 
the establishment of a reparation com- 
mission as the agency of the allied and 
associated governments for determining 
the amount’to be paid by Germany on 
this account, collecting the payment 
thereof, and distributing it among the 


Bank of International Settlements. This 
bank is to receive, distribute, and assist 
in’ the mobilization of German repara- | 
tion payments. 

The Young plan with some modifica- 
tions was formerly adopted by repre- 
sentatives of all the interested powers at 
'The Hague in January, 1930, and the 





. Was small in the beginning, would not’ creditor powers. 
have infinitely nfore benefit and better | «The United States has not been repre- 
protection than by the continuation of| sented upon nor participated in the 
the present guarantee system which is a| reparation commission. In this connec- 
liability to all banks and affords no pro-| tion reference is made to the reservation 
tection whatever to present depositors#| by the Senate in its resolution advising 


It is therefore futile to seriously con-! 
sider strengthening the present bank, 
guarantee act in any way, as to present! 
cepositors. . 


Banks Withdrawing 

In dealing with the. past we are con- 
fronted with a condition and not a 
theory.” The State banks are withdraw- 
ing from the State system. They will| 
continue to do so until the State makes | 
provision to liquidate the bank guarantee 
fund on an equitable basis to the. de- 
_* in failed banks and to existing 
anks. —~ % . 


With a requirement that each State 
bank build up‘an investment reserve for 
the benefit of its own depositors, and no 
one can question the equal rights. of 
present deppsitors under any system, 
(no principle of equity will be violated) 
if the State banks contributed to the. de- 
positors’ final settlement fund for a 
limited period, an amount equal to the 
cost of operating a national bank under 
the WNederal -reserve. .system....Such-.a 
policy would not be punitive nor jeop- 


ardize their solvency, and. in addition the | 


contribution would be. an indispensable 
factor in restoring confidenée. 

In view of the recognized facts as to 
the hopeless insolvency of the guarantee 
fund, it would be useless as well as add 
to the disaster, to continue the present 
law. . The teasons for its failure are 
truthfully and ably set forth inva partial 
report of former Governor A. C. Schallen- 
berger, chief examiner under. the bank; 
investigation act, submitted to the gov-| 
ernor under date of Mar. 3, 1930. : This 
report is marked Exhibit “B” and is made 
a part of this message, for the infor- 
mation of both the legislature _and the 
public. 


Concurs in Findings | 
The bank investigation has been 
thoroughly, economically and efficiently 
conducted, and will be invaluable to the 
State in its future administration of 
banks. I approve the partial report and 
concur in the findings of the chief ex- 
aminer. (This report was carried in full 
text in The United States Daily for “Mar. 
5, 1930.) 


In the enactment of bank legislation 
at this session we must bear in mind 
some fundamental principles which are 
not only declared by statute as sound, 
but accepted «by thes public. These are: 
\ 1. Banking is a quasi-public business. 
This statutory declaration has been rec- 
ognized by the courts as the basic prin- 
ciple of Nebraska bank law. 

2. A bank is a public necessity for the 
transaction of the trade and commerce 
of the people. 

3. Protection of depositors in State 
banks through such safeguards as are 
‘sound and practical. , _ 

4. The interest of the depositors agd 
the public is superior to the interest of 
the stockholder, (but the laws and condi- 
tions. under which banks operate.must 
be made such as to permit. the stock- 
holders: to meet their obligations to the 
depositors and the.public, and also make 
a reasonable profit}. 


* Obligations Set Forth 


Wherefore, regard for and recognition 
of the rights of depositors in failed 
banks ig as important to banks as it is 
to the depositors in that equitabk con- 
sidezation. and treatment will maintain 
the confidence of the public, without 
which banks cannot succeed. Absolute 
-repeal of the guarantee law, without a 





new plan for the future and without/ 4 


_ equitable relief for the depositors, will 
not solve the problem which now con- 
fronts the State, Whatever the banks 
can pay on the old deficit (and they 
will bé-at no disadvantage in the bank- 
ing competitive field if they pay two- 
‘tenths of 1 per cent) will be good insur- 

_ ance for the future. 

, This problem cannot be settled by the 
* @ontinuation of*antagoniems and hatreds. 
Extreme: positions’ have already need- 
Jessly aggravated bur trouble, and have 
contributed materially to the present un- 
fortunate situation. ; 
_ The real bankers are left. They must 

~ be given a square deal. The depositors 
‘must also be given fair treatment. Many 
of these 

«many have been 
‘suffered from unjust preferences. Many 


ossly misled. and have| cated to the 


and consenting to the ratification of the 
treaty restoring friendly relations signed 
by the United States and Germany at 
Berlin Aug. 25, 1921. 


Dawes Plan Revises 


Payments by Germany 

The reparation commission fixed the 
liability of Germany at 132,000,000,000 
gold marks. By 1924 it became apparent 
that Germany was unable to meet the re- 
quired payments, and accordingly in that 
year the powers entitled to reparations, 
but not including the United States, on 
Aug. 30, 1924, signed at London an agree- 


ment under the terms of which the so- | 


called Dawes plan was finally adopted. 
This limited the treaty payments to’ be 
made to the allied and associated powers 
by Germany to certain fixed annuities 
increasing gradually to 2,500,000,000. gold 
marks for the year ended Aug. 31, 1929, 
the first so-called standard year, which 
annuity was to be continued for an ir- 
determinate period and was to be supple- 
mented, under 'certain conditions, hy ad- 
ditional payments based on a so-called 
index of prosperity. 


On Jan. 14, 1925, representatives of. 


the powers signatory to the London 
anne, together with representatives 
of the United States, signed what is 
known as the Paris agreement, which 
allocated the Dawes annuities among the 
creditor governments concerned. This 
agreement allocated to the United States 
an annuity of 55,000,000 gold marks be- 
ginning Sept. 1, 1926, on account of Army 
costs and an annuity equivalent to 2% 
per cent of all receipts from Germany 
available for reparation payments, not 
to exceed 45,000,000 gold marks in any 
.one year, for account of the awards of 
the Mixed Claims Commission. Up to 
Aug. 31, 1929, the United States received 
each year the amounts stipulated under 
this agreement. 

It was not within the competence of 
the Daweg committee to fix the number 
of annuities Germany should pay and 
thus permit a final and definite settle- 
ment of German reparations. The Dawes 
committee merely attempted, therefore, 
a settlement temporary in character de- 
signec to restore economic Stability and 
confidence and which would, at the ap- 
propriate time, facilitate a final agree- 
ment. 

In 1928 the principal interested gov- 
ernments (Germany, Belgium, France, 
Great Britain, Italy, and Japan) agreed 
to set up. a committee of independent 
financial experts to be intrusted with the 
task of drawing up proposals for the 
complete and final settlement of the rep- 
aration problem. Germany and the rep- 
aration commission appointed a cémmit- 
tee including two American citizens, of 
whom one, Mr. Owen D. Young, was sub- 
sequently elected chairman. of the com- 
mittee. The so-called Young plan is the 
repoft which this, committee rendered 
under date of June 7, 1929. 


Annuities Stabilized 
Under Young Plan 


As a result of the Young committee’s 
reappraisal of Germany’s capacity to 
pay, it recommended annuities smaller 
than the standard apnuity of 2,500,000,- 
000 gold marks in force under the Dawes 
plan. Beginning witK 742,800,000 reichs- 
marks in the seven* months ending Mar. 
81, 1930, which are considered as the 
first Young-plan year, the annuity is 
1,707,900,000 reichsmarks in the year end- 
ing Mar. 31, 1931, and increases’ grad- 
ually to the maximum of 2,428.800,000 
reichsmarks in the Yéar ending Mar. 31, 
» or an average of 1.988,800,000 
reichsmarks ($473,732,160) for the 87 
years and continues at about 1.600,000,- 
000 to 1,700,000,000 reichsmarks for an 
additional 22 years. 

_ These annuities were calculated as 
inclusive of payments to the United 
States, and in an annex to the plan 
dealing with the allocation of the annu- 


‘ities the United States was allocated 


annuities averaging 66,100,000 reichs- 
marks for the first 37 years and a fixed 
annuity of 40,800,000 reichsmarks for 
15 years thereafter. While the annéx 
does not fix the amounts to be allocated 
respectively to. mixed claims agd Army 
costs, the Secretary of State and I rec- 
ommend that a fixed annuity of 40,- 


have not received . anything, | 800,000 reichsmarks for 52 years be allo- 


payment of awards of the 
8 


Mixed Claim mmission and that an 


kers are, hoarding their meaner ‘ he | average annuity of 25,300,000 ‘reichs- 
a 


same as are the depositors. Wit 


stored and the’ money of the ple will 


| marks for the first 37 
treatment to both, confidence will be re-|to the setisfaction of 


ears be allocated 
rm: 
After taking into con 


costs, 
eration the 


settlement there reached is now await- 
ing ratification by the governments and 
the enactment of certain necessary legis- ' 
lation by the German parliament, 

The United States has at all times 
maintained a detached position with re- 
spect to the Emropean reparation ques- 
tion and the claims of the ited States 
against Germany, except “definite ac- 
counts, like Army costs, have been de-, 
termined independently by an interna- 
tional judicial commission on which Ger- 
many was equally represented. The 
United States has not participated in the 
determination either of the total repara- 
tions payable by Germany under the 
treaty of Versailles (total of 132,000,- 
000,000 marks as notified to Germany in 
May, 1921) or of the percentages of 
distribution fixed by the principal cred- 
itor powers in 1920 (the so-called Spa 
percentages). 

Both the Secretary of State and I have 
felt that the position steadfastly adhered 
to by our Government was a sound one 
and that there was no justification at 
this late date for involving our country 
in the responsibilities of collecting and 
distributing reparation payments, which 
adoption of the Young plan would neces- 
sitate. Very obviously, we could not 


vided for by the Young plan and at the 
same time refusé to accept any of the 
responsibilities. 

We have, however, a very direct inter- 
est in the recommendations made by the 
experts’ committee. That committee un- 
dertook not only to fix the annuities to 
be paid by Germany in full discharge of 
its obligations, but to allocate the 
amounts to be paid to the several cred- 
jitor nations. As already stated, the 
amount allocated to the United States is 
air average annuity of 66,100,000 reichs- 
marks for 37 years and a fixed annuity of 
40,800,000 reichsmarks for 15 years 
thereafter. ' 

The United States is, of course, under 
no legal obligation to accept these sums 
as representing the total amount which it 
is to receive from Germany on account 
of Army costs and mixed claims, but as a 





vail ourselves of the machifiery pro-| 





practical matter, since the report of the 
experts’ committee was a proposal defi- 
nitély fixing the limits of the total 
amounts to be paid by Germany, any 
claim on our part to increase our share 
would necessarily involve a readjustment 


nations. Since, in view of all the circum- 
stances, the concessions asked of us do 
not seem to be disproportionate to the 
concessions made by other creditors, ard 
in view of the relatively small amount of 
our claim as compared with the total 


fication for the refusal on our part to 
accept the annuities recommended by the 
experts’ committee. 

Apart from a minor arrangement pro- 
viding for the realization by the, United 
States of its 2% per cent share in Ger- 
man payments under the Dawes plan, the 
United States. has never had an agree- 
ment with Germany for liquidating the 
Army costs and the awards of the Mixed 
Claims Commission. As an approximate 


made and tke settlement of war claims 
act of 1928 has determined the method 
of pring them, an agreement regulating 
and funding the German obligations is 
not only possible and desirable but nec- 





of the shares to be received by all other: 


amounts, there is in my opinion no justi-| 


estimate of these awards can~ now be| 





essary in view of our decision not to 
avail ourselves of the oe provided 
by the Young plan for the collection of 
the payments to be made by.Germany to 
the United States. 

Such an agreement has been negoti- 
ated, subject to the granting by the Con- 
gress of authority for its execution. It 
conforms closely to precedents estab- 
lished in our other debt agreements with 
foreign governments and is transmitted 
herewith for submission to the Congress 
if it meets with your approvat. 

The details of the proposed agreement 
attached hereto require no special com- 
}ment, It differs from this Government’s 
previous debt agreements primarily in 
that the obligation is expressed in reichs- 
marks rather than in dollars and the 
bonds evidencing the obligation are not 
in negotiable form. 


Details of Proposed 


Agreement Explained 
With the exception of the already men- 





tioned 10 per cent reduction on the Army | 
costs account, the proposed agreement | 


involves no reduction in the principal 
amount to be paid by Germany. It does 
involve an extension of Germany’s pay- 


;ments over a longer period than would 


have been required had the Dawes plan 
errangements continued to function 
without interruption. Fifty-fiye million 
marks a year would have paid the Army 
costs in about 15 years. The proposed 
agreement extends the payment over 37 
years with 35% per cent interest on post- 
poned payments. Forty-five million 
marks per annum would. have paid the 
mixed claims awards in about 44 years. 
It is estimated that 40,800,000 marks per 
annum will pay them in about 52 years 
with interest which generally is at the 
rate of 5 per cent. 

The security for the payments is the 
full faith and credit of Germany. 

On every occasion the United States 
has expressly reserved its rights under 
existing treaties and agreements, thus 


On Dry Referendum Statute of Frauds Requiring Surety Agreements to Be in 
» Writing Held Not to Apply Under Facts of Case ° 


State of North Carolina: Raleigh. 


Voters to Express Opinion 


On 18th Amendment at 
Election If Measure Is 
‘Signed by Governor 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

sions of law relating to the printing of 
questions to be submitted to the people, 
the secretary of state is hereby author- 
ized and directed to cause to be printed 
upon a separate ballot to be used in the 
eneral election to be held on the Tues- 
fay next after the first Monday in No- 
vember, 1930, the following question, in 
the following manner, viz.: 

“The Eighteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States shal 
it be retained? Yes, ; No. ——.” 

Sec. 2. The secretary of state shall 
cause such separate ballots to be dis- 
tributed, in separate packages, to the re. 
spective town clerks and boards of can- 
vassers and registration in the several 
cities, in the same manner as provided by 
law for the distribution of official ballots 
to be used in the general election. The 
election day officers, authorized to count 
the ballots cast at the general election 
to be held on the Tuesday next after the 
first Monday in November, 1930, shall 
after counting the official, State ballots, 
make count of such separate ballots, and 
record, the result of the vote in the mod- 
erator’s certificate prepared for the pur- 
pose, seal up said ballots in a separate 
package and return the same, together 


with the other official State ballots, to |. 


the State returning board. 


Sec. 3. The State returning board shall | 


commence the counting and tabulating 
of such separate ballots after the com- 
pletion of the counting and tabulation of 
all the ballots cast for Senator and Rep- 
resentatives in Congress, general officers, 
senators and representatives in the gen- 


eral assembly and any other amendment! 


or question submitted to the electors of 
the State and in the same manner as 
other ballots are counted and.tabulated. 

‘Sec. 4. This act shail take effect upon 
its passage. f \ 


Atlanta Area Reports 
January Trade Decline 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
for Feb. 12, compared with figures five 
weeks earlier, and a year ago, and in a 
substantial reduction in the borrowings 
of — banks from the Federal reserve 
bank. 

Discounts for all member banks in the 
district on Feb..12 were also smaller than 
on.January 8, and were less than half as 
large as on the corresponding report date 
a year ago. Savings deposits reported 
by 74 banks inthe district: averaged 
somewhat larger at the end of January 
than a month earlier, because of a sub- 
stantial increase during January reported 
from Nashville. Debits to individual ac- 


counts at 26 reporting cities increased! 


1.5 per cent in January over December, 
but were 8.2 per cent smaller than in 
January, 1929. 

Building permits issued at 20 regularly 
reporting cities of the district increased 
26 per cent in January over December, 
but averaged approximately half as large 


as in January last year. Contract awards | 


in the district as a whole also increased 
substantially over December, but were 
16.6 per cent less than in January a year 
ago. 

Consumption of cotton in the cotton- 
growing States ‘increased 27.6 per cent 


An oral agreement by the defendant 
to protect the plaintiff from any loss 
from the plaintiff’s endorsement of cer- 
tain notes executed by a third party is 
enforceable where the endorsements were 
made at the instance of the defendant 
and the promise of the defendant was 
given before the notes were endorsed, the 


| Supreme Court of North Carolina has 
| held. 


The promise of the defendant, the court 
concluded, was an original and not a col- 
lateral agreement, and therefore did not 
come within the provisions of the statute 
of frauds providing that no action shall 


'be brought on any special promise to 
| answer 


or the debt, default or miscar- 
riage of another, unless the agreement, 
or some memorandum thereof, shall be 
in writing and signed by the party mak- 
ing the agreement. 

e court explained that in ruling upon 
this question the courts are in conflict. 
Its decision, it was stated, coincides with 


| the prevailing view, and it was reached 


despite some decisions of the North Caro- 
lina court seemingly in conflict which 
were distinguished on the facts. 


N. C. NEWBERN 
Vv. 
J. W. FISHER. 
North Carolina Supreme Court. 
No. 11. 


AypLett & Simpson, for the plaintiff; 
EHRINGHAUS;|& HALL and THOMPSON 
& WILson, for the defendant. 


Opinion of the Court 


ae action ex contractu for money 
paid. 

The evidence discloses that the plaintiff 
endorsed certain notes executed by I. W. 
Fisher to the First and Citizens National 
Bank of Elizabetlt City, N. C., at the in- 
stance of the defendant, who orally 
agreed to be responsible therefor and to 
protect the plaintiff from loss, in case 
he should have to pay any of said notes; 
that the purpose of the defendant was 
to enable his son, I. W. Fisher, to obtain 


ja line of credit at the bank, up to $4,000, 
.for use in carrying on his business; that 


the agreement between plaintiff and de- 
fendant was made solely at the solicita- 
tion of the defendant, without the con- 
sent of his son who knew nothing of the 
understanding, and before any notes 


| were endorsed by the plaintiff; and that 


plaintiff has been required to pay said 
notes, aggregating $3,870, by reason of 
his endorsement. 

The court being of opinion that the 
agreement in question was void under 
the statute of frauds, and, therefore, un- 
jenforceable under the deferndant’s plea, 
directed a verdict for the defendant and 
entered judgment accordingly, from which 
the plaintiff appeals, assigning errors. 


Prevailing View Indicates 


Statute Is Not Applicable 


Stacy, C. J. (after’stating the case). 
Is a special promise by one, not a party 
to a note, to save another harmless if he 
will become surety thereon, an under- 
taking to answer the debt, default or 
miscarriage of another within the mean- 
ing of the statute of frauds? The ques- 
tion is not new. It is old and vexatious. 
‘The decisions are hopelessly in conflict: 
Notes 1 A. L. R., 383, and 6 Ann. Cas., 
671; 25 R. C. L., 524; 25 C. J., 155. 

he only -uniformity found among 
the decisions relates to a matter of 
terminology. The “special promise” 


mentioned in the statute, is re- 


‘garded as meaning an express. prom- 


in January over December, but was_ 11 | ise, and contracts held to be outside 


per cent less than in January a year ago, 
and output of cloth and yarn by report- 
ing mills in this district also was smaller 
than in January last year. 

Output of bituminous coal in Alabama 
and Tenessee averaged somewhat larger 
in January this year than last, and pro- 
duction of pig iron in Alabama showed 
decreases compared with the preceding 
month and the same month a year ago. 


a 


legislation be sought from the Congress | 


authorizing the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury with the approval of the President 
to enter into an agreement with Ger- 
many in general terms as set forth in the 
attached form of agreement and ex- 
change of notes. 

The execution of the agreement and 
the exchange of notes, if authorized, will, 
of course, be conditional on the coming 
into operation of the Young plan as ac- 
cepted by The Hague conference in sub- 
stitution for the Dawes plan which is 
still legally in force. 


of the statute, and, therefore, unaffected 
by it, are usually termed “original” or 
“independent,” while those which fall 
within its provisions are spoken of as 
“collateral.” But no universal test of 


| difference between an original undertak- 


ing and a collateral one has been estab- 
lished by the decisions. The distinction 
which separates these-two classes of con- 
tracts is what has kept the courts in con- 
stant division. It is a difficult question, 
and the cue to its solution is not easy to 
find. Resgseter v. Waterman, 155 IIl., 169. 

According to the prevailing view, how- 
ever, such a promise as we are now con- 
sidering is held to be an original and not 
a collateral agreement, and, therefore, 
not within that section of the statute of 


shall be brought on any special promise 
to answer the debt, default or miscar- 


or some memorandum or note thereof, 
shall be in writing and signed by the 





The proposed 


party charged therewith or some other 
person therevinto by him lawfully author- 


agreement will be retroactive to Sept. 1,| ized. C. S. 987; Browne on the Statute 
1929, and Germany will be credited for; 6f Frauds (5th Ed.), p. 197; Reed on 


its payments since then as set forth in 
the draft of notes to be exchanged. simul- 
taneously with the execution of the 


agreement. 
Bills Intr 


| the Statute of Frauds, Vol. 1, p. 235; 


| 


Jones v. Bacon, 145 N. Y., 446, 40 N. 
E., 216; Reed v. Holcomb, 31 Conn., 360; 
Mills v. Brown, 11 Iowa, 314; Resseter v. 


oduced in 


State Legislatures 


Commonwealth of Kentucky 
Changes in Status) 

H. 32. Mr. Strange. To provide a pen- 
alty of $100 for the issuing of a cold check, 
Passed by senate. 

State of New York 

S. 906. Mr. Hickey. For licensing and 
regulating security brokers, licenses to be 
ny by the department of state; General 

aws. ‘ 

S$, 949. Mr. Hofstadter. To permit officers 
and committee members of a credit union to 
borrow from such union on unanimgus vote 
at joint meeting of directors and committee 
members; Banks. 

8. 950. Mr. Hofstadter. To permit credit 
unions to invest funds under same terms as 
savings banks; Banks. 

S. 951, Mr.Hofstadter, Providing a credit 
union must preserve its records for at least 
six years; Banks. 

S. 952. Mr. Hofstadter. Permitting credit 
urtions to increase interest I\®@y to 6 per cent; 
Banks. ~ 

8S. 953. Mr. Hofstadter. To increase com- 
pensation of officers and committee members 
of credit unions; Banks. 

A. 1059. Mr, Schwartzwald. Providing in- 
terest reserved in usurious contracts shall 
be uncollectible instead of making such con- 
tracts void; Judiciary. \ 

A. 1094. Mr. Condon. Providing, among 
other things, that a broker loaning securities 
belonging to a customer on which he has a 
lien for indebtedness due such broker, shall 
be guilty of felony if loan is made without 
or with customer’s consent, and listing brok- 
ers with executors and trustees under pro- 


regulating security brokers, licenses to be 
issued by the department of state; Judiciary. 
State of Nebraska 

S. 3. Mr. Reed. By request of Governor 
Weaver. Revising banking code. Same as 
H. 5; Banking. 

S. 4.. Mr. Rickard. To repeal law declar- 
ing bank insolvent when reserve goes below 
legal limit; Banking. 

S. 5. Mr. Jeary. Repealing law for inves- 
tigation of failed banks and their super- 
vision; Banking. 

H. 6. Mr. Kier. Authorizing attorney 
general and bank receivers to give bond for 
court costs; Banking. 

H Mr. Oeklers. To establish county 
banks under control of county commissioners; 
Banking: 

H. 8 Mr. Cone. Providing a penalty for 
banks that accept a service charge for car- 
ing for public deposits; Banking. 

i. 9. Mr. Cone. Reducing interest rate 
on State bank deposits from 4 to 3% per 
cent; Banking. 

(Change in Status) 

H. 3. Mr. MeKay. To authorize governor 
to fill vacancies in the legislature. Amended 
and passed House. 

State of South Carolina 

S. 1151. Committee on Finance. To au- 
thorize the State finance committee to issue 
State bonds or certificates of indebtedness in 
the sum of $3,850,000 to retire the State 
deficit. 

S. 1286. Mr. Bryson. To require receivers 
of closed banks to deposit funds collected by 
them in approved banks and to take security 
for such deposits and to make accountings; 





| this. subject. 


|aecordant with sound principles, 


frauds which provides that no action, 


riage of another, unless said agreement, | 





Waterman, 151, Ill., 169; Keesling v. 
Frazier, 119 Ind., 185; Hawes v. Murphy, 


191 Mass., 469; Noyes v. Ostrom, 113/|B 


Minn., 111; Alphin v. Lowman, 115 Va. 
441. At least, such is the holding in a 
majority of the cases where the surety 
acts solely upon the promise. Demeritt v. 
Bi-kford, 58 N. H., 2238; Vogel v. Melm, 
81 Wis., 306. : 
' The reasons assigned by. the courts 
for this conclusion are not always the 
same. Some point out, arguendo, that 
the promise,is to the debtor and not to 
the creditor; others, that the promise 
is the main inducement to the risk, 
even if the principal obligor. be 
also bound. expressly or by” implication 
of law; still others, that the action ‘in 
favor of the surety against thé principal 
obligor needs must rest upon an as- 
sumpsit, raised by a subsequent fact, 
to wit, the payment of the debt. which 
tends to negative the existence of a con- 
tract between him and the surety at the 
timé the obligation was signed, and a 
fortiori if the promise preceded the 
signing, as in the instant case; while 
others are apparently influenced by the 
inherent equity of the particular case, 
rather than by any’ connected chain of 
reasoning. Macéy v. Childress, 2 Tenn. 
Ch., 438. In Wildes v. Dudlow, 23 W. R., 
436, Id., 2 C. L. J., 317, Malins, V. C., 
said it was “plain upon principle” that a 
promise to indemnify is not. within the 
statute, and let it go at that. See, also, 
above citations of both Browne on the 
Statute of Frauds and Reed on the 
Statute of Frauds. 

On the other hand, the courts taking 
the opposite view, eschew the nice re- 
finements and diverse reasoning of the 
majority, ahd place their decisions on the 
strict letter of the -statute. Posten v. 

m, 201 Ala., 529; Craft y. Lott, 87 

iss., 590; Gansey v. Orr, 173 Mo., 532; 
Hartley v. Sandford, 66 N. J. L., 627; 
Nugent v. Wolfe, 111 Pa., 471. 
trast to the position of Vice Chancellor 
Malins in Wildes v. Dudlow, supra, above 
stated, and for which he was content to 
give no reason, Cooper, J., in May v. 
Williams, 61 Miss,, 125, thought it was 
equally plain upon principle that a 


promise to idemnify one who becomes | 


surety for another at the request of the 
promisor is within the statute of frauds 


‘and unenforceable, unless evidenced by 


writing. To like effect, is the opinion of 
Dixon, J., in Hartley v. Sandford, supra. 

The English courts have vacillated on 
the subject, and, to a large extent, the 
American courts have vacillated with 
them. See. valuable opinion of Elliott, 


!J., in Anderson v. Spence, 72 Ind,, 315, 


37 Am. Rep., 163, 
Solicitor’s Guarantee 
Adequate Consideration 

The assumption of responsibility on 


the part of the promisee would seem to 
| be a sufficient_consideration to support 


the contract, Jones v. Bacon, supra. 
Because of the decisions in Draughan 
v. Bunting, 31 N. C., 10, Stanley v. 
Hendricks,*35 N. C., 87, and Combs v. 
Harshaw, 63 N. C., 198, North Carolina 
has been classified with the minority on 
But a careful examination 
of these cases will disclose that in each 
the defendant or promisor had “an axe 
to grind.” In the first he was already 
surety on the note to be signed, and 
his promise was, therefore, in a sense, 
as to the promisee, a superadded agree- 


iment to answer for his own subsisting 


liability. Hartley v. Sandford, supra. 
In the second he was interested in re- 
moving a tenant from his house, to 
whom he was indebted, and the promise 
was made to the creditor. In the third 
the promise was likewise direct to the 
creditor. Unless these decisions can be 
thus distinguished, they are in conflict 
with the great weight of authority. 
Cases like Jennings v. Kell, 196 N. C., 
675, 146 S. E., 716, Dale v. Lumber Co., 
152 N. C., 651,68 S. E., 134, and White- 
hurst v. Hyman, 90 N. C., 489, are not 
decisive of the question here presented, 


|as they were made to rest upon another 


principle. 

We are of opinién that the decisions of 
the majority, as above pointed out, = 
an 
while the position of the minority may be 
less difficult to maintain, we are disposed 
to cast our lot with the majority and 


| undertake to work out the rights of the 


parties as they may arise in each case. 
It is true, that, in-the instant case, the 
plaintiff, on cross-examination, gave evi- 
dence tending to show a collateral agree- 
mént and not an original one, but this 


| contradiction in his testimony would not 


take the case from the jury. Moore v. 
Ins. Co., 198 N. C., 538, 187 S. E., 580; 
Christman v. Hilliard, 167 N. C., 4, 82 
8. E., 949; Shell v. Roseman, 155 N. C., 
90, 71 S.’E., 86. 

It follows, therefore, from what is said 
above, that, upon the facts appearing on 
the present record, there was error in 
directing a verdict for the defendant. 

New trial. 


Penalty for False 


Bank Report Asked 


Representative Brand Intro-! 


duces Proposal in Hou 


A revised bill (H. R. 10560) to. pen- 
alize ‘malicious statements against na- 
tional banks and mentber banks of the 
Federal reserve system, was introduced 
in ‘the House by Representative Brand 
(Dem.), of Athens, Ga., Mar. 6. The bill 
is a revision of Mr. Brand’s prior bill on 
GH. R. 9683) which was de- 
pated in the House Mar. 5. It was re- 
written with 13 Committee and other 
amendments, and then recommitted, on 
Mr. Brand’s motion, to the Banking and 
Currency Committee, which had reported 


the subject 


the previous bill to the House. 


Mr. Brand is a- minority member of 
The bill will require 
a new report from the Committee and 
replacement on the calendar of the House 
new 
revised form. The bill follows in full 


text: 
A bill to amend section 22 of the Jed- 
eral reserve act. Be it enacted, etc., that 


that Committee. 


before it will be considered in its 


State Banks 
Idaho, es Nebra: 4 


Idaho: E. W. Porter, commissioner 

finance, has announced: % ye. 
Burley Bank & Trust a Burley, c 

granted. Conversion of Burley Nat 


ank, 

Kansas: H. W. Koeneke, bank com 
sioner, has announcéd the  follo 
changes for February: 

Columbian Title & Trust Co., Top 
capital reduced from $200,000 to $100,00 , 

Peoples {tate Bank, Liberal, nationalized, 

Grant County Farmers Union nk. 
Ulysses, dissolved its charter. ~ 

‘armers State Bank, Beaver, merged 
Farmers National Bank. 

Missouri: S. L. Cantle- 
sioner, has announced: 

State Bank of Bevier, Bevier, closed. 

Nebraska: George W. Woods, bank ¢ 
missioner, } as announced: 

Bank of Commerce, York, opened. 
merly the Americ:n State Bank.~ | 

Washington: H. C. Johnson, sup 
of banking, has announced the follo 
changes for February: 5 

Security State Bank, Odessa, cha 
with $50,000 capital, for purpose of t 
over assets and liabilities of Farmers 
Merchants Bank, and First National E 
both of Odessa. 

Farmers and Merchants Bank, Edison, 
sets and liabilities transferred to First Fa 
tional Bank, Burlington. 

State Bank of East Stanwood, East Sti 
wood, nationalized as National Bank of E 
Stanwood. ‘ 


Intervention Upheld 
For Self-preservation 


finance comn 





Undersecretary Clark De 
fines Provisions Cov 


In Monroe Doctrine 


[Continued from Page 8.] — 


of, this ‘kind. Finally, Hall (pp. 278 
of “Self- _ 


, 277) classes under this heading 


In con- | 


Teresa Oe the protection of subjects 
tbroad. On this point further discussion 
will be made hereafter. , $ 
_ Regarding the right of self-preserva- 
tion as contrasted with other a y 
rights of injervention, Hall says (p. 284) 

“It is unfoftunate that publicists have 
not laid down broadly and unanimo’ 
that no intervention is legal, except, for 
the purpose of self-preservation, unles 
a breach of the law as between S' 
has taken place, or unless the w 
body of civilized states have cone 
in authorizing it.: Interventions, whether 
| armed or diplomatic, undertaken éi ‘ 
for the reason or upon the pretexts of 
cruelty, or oppression, or the horrors’ 

a civil war, or whatever the reason ; 
forward, supported in reality by the jus- 
tification which such facts offer to the — 
popular mind, ‘would have had to justify 
; themselves, when not authorized be a 
whole body of*tivilized states accustome 

to att together for common purpo: . 
measures which; being confessedly i 

gal in themselves, could only be e 

in rare and extreme ¢ases in consi! 

tion of the unquestionably extrao: 
character of the facts causing them, 

of the evident purity of the motives 
conduct: of the ihtervening state. 

record of the last hundred \years 

not have been much cleaner than it is 
but evil-doing would have been at least 
sometimes compelled to show itself a 
true colors; it would have found ‘ 
Cifficulty in clothing itself in a generous 
disguise; and international law would im 
any case have been saved from com= — 
plicity with it.’ a 

Those, classed as acts of imminent 
danger: ' 

Lawrence (p. 121), seemingly 
|in mind much the same idea as ft 
covered by Halland others under the ~~ 
heading of “Self-Preservation,” instances 
the action of the British Government 
when, in 1804, the British Ministry dis- 
covered that Spain had ente: into ar- 
rangements to assist France, then at 
war with England, and was preparing &@ 
naval armament in the harbor of Ferrol, 
ard states that the ministry were justi-+ 
fied in commencing hostilities when their 
remonstrances were disregarded, 


1Right to, Protect Citizens in base 
| Countries by Landing Forces (2d rev. , 


p. 9. 
*Tbid., pp. 21-22. . : 
To be continued in the issue of 
Mar. 8. 


‘Isolation of Countries is 
Is Viewed as Impossible : 


[Continued from Page 12.] * [5 
ifrom India and the Federated Malay 
States some $290,000,000 more than we 
export to them, whith the doctor de- 
scribed as “in the front yard of Eng> ~ 
land, commercially speaking.” ‘ Z 
} The day of isolation in world affairs 
over. The prosperity of each member 
the world eens ‘s ina _ s 
| ure, dependent upon the prospe: 
| We are vitally concerned in mainte- 
nance of peace, order and_ stability 
throughout the world, without which prog 
ress and prosperity are unattainable, 
in the welfare and economic health of 
other nations, with which our comm 
and economic life are so closely 
woven. As a nation, we »<%f not r] 
our responsibility as a world | power, | 
we are entitled to maintain. our right ’ 
define what those responsibilities 
and to decide under what circumstance 
we shall use our power and resources, 4 
There is nothing new or surprising ak t 
; such a@ policy, for it has always been the — 
| historic American policy. e ada 
as the years go by, to chan; ci cure 
stances, nov <:ly in our nati life bur 
in the world at large and in our new r 
lation to it as one of the great and pe 
erful nations. But in its. ntial 
remains the same policy as it has 
been; an a for one, hope we sh 
tinue to chart our course in dealing 
other nations by the Cohan 
we have always known and by wh 
America has been brought to her pre: 
position of greatness and power ai 
the nations. ~° : 
The foregoing is the full 
an address delivered Mar, 6 
the Economics Club of New 
in New York City. j 
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section 22 of the Federal reserve act be system, which causes a general 


Banking and Insurance. 


i - | vision for conversion of property; Codes. 
eenet Se vient of the: Gan: He a, Rew S. 1354. Mr. Perry. Te devolve the duties 


A. 1186. Mr, Coughlin, Requiring State, 
banks and trust companies having special ac- 
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again go to work. The solution of this! payments which have been received on | Preserving 
problem rests in the dissolution of all ount of Army costs and a 10 per cent , gress to dispose'of this matter. The time 
blocs” and in approaching the problem ; redhetion in the total amount originally |has now come to reach an agreement 
with an open mind and a desire to do! due on this account, the average annuity | providing for the final payment and dis- 
in to the depositors,\the banks, and | above recommended for. allocation to chars. of these outstanding claims. 


Army costs will be sufficient to pay. the this in view, it is suggested 
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andicap on Ranch Breeding 


of Fur-bearing Animals. + - 





State Administrator Urges Correction of Minne- 
sota Law Which Put Honest Farmers Out of 
Business in Effort to Suppress Bad Practices . 





By ROBERT B. FORREST 


Assistant Commissioner, Game and Fish Department, State of Minnesota 


y HAVE FAITH in the fur industry 
I in Minnesota and believe that it 
is time to come to.the support of 
the legitimate fur farmers. 
Ninety-nine out of 100 fur farm- 
ers in Minnesota are as honest 
and sincere as ‘men engaged in any 
other line of endeavor. While wide- 
spread publicity has hit the honest, 
legitimate fur breeder. hard it has also 
served the public as a warning to be 
cautious in its investments. Every fur 
farmer should belong to a far breeder’s 
organization. Through organization he 
can bring the industry to the. place 
where it rightfully belongs. 
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Few people have any conception of 
the vast amount of persons interested 
in the fur industry in Minnesota. The 
man on the street gets the idea that 
there are only a few concerns inter- 
ested, and everyone a grafter. 

Such, however, is not the truth. Far 
from it, in fact. 

Last year 2,910 licenses were issued 
by the breeders’ license department. 
The laws passed by the last legislature, 
however, will cut the number down, 
and it is estimated that about 1,800 
to 2,000 licenses. Will be issued this 
year. 

The Minnesota fur farmer has gone 
through many trials and tribulations. 
One of the greatest is the blight of 
publicity, which has had a stifling ef- 
fect on the industry. . : 

The laws relating to fur farming in 
this State have never been clear and 
definite. At the last segsion of the 
legislature effort was mdde to clarify 

‘them and the result was the passage 
of senate file number. 863. 
7 

This law, passed by both house and 
senate by an almost unanimous vote, 
was sponsored and urged by the organ- 
ized fur breeders in Minnesota. By, 
some queer turn of fate it did not in- 
clude some of the important matter 
intended by its proponents. _ 

The bill was drawn especially to 
eradicate promoters who had been sell- 
ing animals that. never existed—in 
other words, paper animals. The bill 
did accomplish this purpose. — 

That the framers of the bill intended 
that fur-bearing animals could be 
bought and left on the premises of the 
seller, however, is seen In one para- 
graph of the measure which reads: 





Opportunities for 
Specialists in 
CivilService, ° 


Jessie Dell 
Member Federal Civil 
Service Commission 


UR GREATEST employer the Fed- 
; eral Government, demands special- 
ists as employes just as private busi- 
ness does. 

Being a specialist does not neces- 
Sarily mean that one must be trained 
in engineering, chemistry, medicine or 
Some other of the sciences or profes- 
sions. A stenographer, a file clerk, a 
typist, an operator of a calculating ma- 
chine, is a specialist. 

Practica]ly every occupation found in 
private employ is represented in the 
United States civil service. The Civil 
Service Commission holds examinations 
of approximately 1,700 different kinds. 

While specialization is practically es- 
sential, the importance of a good gen- 
eral educational background should not 
be minimized. The most useful worker 
is one who knows a great deal about 
Séme one thing and has some knowledge 
at least of many other things. 

There are few occupations in which 
more than ordinary knowledge of the 
English language is not important. The 
ability to use clear, concise English is 
an asset to most employes and is neces 
Sary to many. 

Correct use of English is evidence of 
carefulness as well as of culture. No 
one can be said to be educated who has 
not ready command of his mother 
tongue. In Government offices the 
standard is high and careless use of 
language is likely to retard progress. 

The announcements of examinations 
for the Federal civil service are avail- 
able at the office of the secretary of the 
local board of civil service examiners 
at the post office or customhouse in 
any of approximately 5,000 cities in the 
United States. The Commission’s local 
representatives are prepared to give in- 
formation regarding the kinds of occu- 
pations for which examinations are fre- 
quently announced. 

Any person who is trained in some 
Specialty may place his*name on, file 
with the Civil Service Commission at 
Washington for notification of the an- 
nouncement of the next examination of 
the kind in which the inquirer is inter- 
ested, 
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“No. contract for the sale of any live 
fur-breeding animals shall be valid un- 
til such, animals are segregated, iden- 
tified and kept separately, ‘subject to 
the rights of the purchaser.” 

This sentence in itself would indi- 
cate that the framers did intend the 
law should allow the sale of animals 
by ranching fur farmers. 

But‘/in the same section appears the 
following paragraph which reads: “No 
animals can be kept on the premises 
for a longer period than 30 days.” As 
the law now stands it prohibits the sale 
of wild fur-bearing animals which are 
to be kept on the fur farm of the seller. 

There is some merit in the measure 
as it now stands, as it tends to put the 
high-powered promoter out of business. 
But at the same time it also puts out 
of business the honest fur breeder who 
is trying to start in a small way, so 
far as sale to local investors is con- 
cerned. ‘ 
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The big promoter can start a ranch 
in an adjoining State—and some of 
them have. He is still allowed to sell 

~fur-bearing animals in Minnesota. The 
honest breeder, starting in a small way, 
lacks the capital and selling organiza- 
tion of the big promoter. 

Under the law at present, no one can 
buy fur-bearing animals in Minnesota 
to be kept on the fur farm of the seller 
either on shares or for a yearly sum. 
You can buy sheep, hogs, cattle, dogs 
and cats, and leave them on the farm 
or place where you buy them, either 
on shares or for a yearly sum, but/not 
fur-bearing animals. 

The law states that the State com- 
missioner of game and fish “shall” issue 
a license. The worst feature, however, 
is that it does not give the game and 
fish department the power to revoke 
licenses, no matter how many times the 
law may be violated. 

If the law had contained the ranch- 
ing clause, which would have provided 
for the submission of all contracts to 
the securities commission for its ap- 
proval, and had given the commissioner 
authority to revoke or refuse to issue 
licenses, all this trouble and confusion 
would have been avoided. The commis- 
sioner would then have authority to 
issue licenses to those people who 
would treat the public honestly and 

’ fairly. 
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The following is a list of the actual 
number of fur-bearing animals in Min- 
nesota on fur farms on Jan. 1, 1929, 
taken from the written application of 
the breeders. The figures estimated 
for Jan. 1 of this year are conservative, 
and the prices placed on each animal 
are lower than that of animals offered 
for sale by breeders in the State. 

Esti- Conser- Aver- 
mated vative age 


1929 1930 Value, 1930 Price 
Foxes 8,364 16,728 $3,345,000 $200 
Mink 13,513 33,766 1,321,800 35 
Skunk 722 2,186 32,790 15 
Raccoon 2,412 6,030 75,360 12 
Beaver 670 1,340 67,000 50 
Badger 33 81 2,025 25 
Otter 1 1 25 25 
Bear 23 23 690 20 
Wolves 16 32 480 15 
Fitch 11 33 198 6 
Martin 13 26 2,600 100 
Fisher 32 50 3,750 75 
Opos’m 57 171 1,710 10 

Total value ....... $4,853,428 


Muskrats were’ estimated to number 
54,755 in 1929, and the value of each 
live rat was placed at $4, making a 
total of $219,020. These figures, how- 
ever, do not cover any authentic count 
made by the Minnesota game and fish 
department. 

A new law should contain every pre- 
caution necessary to safeguard and 
protect the purchaser. 

Whenever practicable each animal 
should be either tattooed or branded in 
some manner, and the brand or tattoo 
mark should be ‘registered with each 
sale contract and a copy filed with the 
State game and fish commissioner. 
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Whenever an animal] dies on the fur 
farm, the owner of said animal should 
be notified by registered mail within 
10 days and the pelt of said animal 
should be held at least 30 days await- 
ihe the owner’s wishes as to its disposal. 

very rancher should be compelled 
to notify the owner of the increase of 
his animals. Said notice to be mailed 
at least 15 days after the birth of the 
young. 

Whenever progeny is sold the owner 
must be notified of the name of the 
purchaser, and provisions made that 
the owner should share with the fur 
farmer on every dollar paid on each 
resale. At the present time some of the 
fur breeders compel the owners to wait 
until the entire commission is paid be- 
fore remitting a cent to the owners of 
the animals. Penalties should be pro- 
vided for violations of the above regu- 
lations. 
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of Washington in Christmas Trees 
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Cut of Nearly 1,500,000 Is Distributed 


over United States and to Philippines, Hawaii and Canal Zone 
By GEORGE C. JOY 


Supervisor of Forestry, State of Washington ’ 


NE MILLION four hundred and 
O eighty-four thousand Christmas 

trees were cut and shipped out 
of the State of Washington for Christ- 
mast celebrations in 1929. 

Three hundred and fifty-three car- 
loads went by rail: Thousands of trees 
were shipped by water, by auto truck 
and through the mails—parcel post. 

Over 1,000 men, women and children 
were given temporary employment of 
from five to ‘six weeks, © beginning 
around Thanksgiving time and continu- 
ing up until a few days before 
Christmas. 

Seventy-six large cities from New 
York to San Diego were used as dis- 
tributing centers where trees were 
shipped in car lots and thence deliv- 


ered to outlying towns by rail and auto , 


freight. 

The longest railway haul was from 
points in the northwestern part of the 
State to the most southern points on 
the east coast of Florida. The most 
distant points supplied were Manila in 
the Philippine Islands, the Hawaiian 
Islands and the Canal Zone, where trees 
were ‘shipped. under refrigeration by 
fastest steamship. 

The State consuming the Jargest 
number of trees was California. Wash- 
ington trees were put on the market 
in the eastern States side by side with 
those from Minnesota, Michigan, Maine 
and Canada. 

The largest shippers of trees are a 
concern in Los Angeles, Calif., and a 
Tacoma Company... Many trees were 
shipped by auto truck to California and 
one agency in Tacoma did quite an 
extensive parcel post business. Eighty- 
one individuals and companies secured 
licenses to sell and ship trees outside 
the State. 

The cost of preparing trees for ship- 
ment—cutting, binding in bales, haul- 
ing to railroad and loading on cers, 
including stumpage costs—averages 
$300 per car. This is exclusive of 
freight charges to points of destination. 
an average carload is 4,000 trees. 

The most popular sized tree for use 
in homes is from 6 to 8 feet in height. 
Trees are cut as low as 2 feet and up to 
20 feet. 

The. Christmas tree law enacted by 
the last legislature had a very salutary 
effect in bringing better order to the 
Christmas tree cutting industry, and in 
preventing trespass on State and pri- 
vately owned forest lands. The State 
division of forestry and the commis- 
sioner of public lands cooperated in 
the employment of a special’ man to 
watch out for and prevent the cutting 
of trees on State land. e 
~ Generally, cutters were careful to 
keep off State lands and little trespass 
was reported on privately owned lands. 
The law, which allows an owner of land 
$1 per tree for all trees cut on his land, 
has made those who might be inelined 
to take the other fellow’s trees careful 
of where their cutting was done. 

In one instance of trespass, on lands 
owned by a logging company the tres- 
passer was required to pay 20 cents 
per tree stumpage. In another instance, 
where trees were taken without the 
landowner’s consent, the dealer or ship- 
per—an innocent purchaser—to whom 


the trees had been sold by the cutter, 
was required-by a court to pay 50 cents 
per tree for the privilege of buying 
stolen property. 


Those who took out licenses—dealers 
in and shippers of trees—gave helpful 
and full cooperation in puttitig into 
effect the requirements of the Christ- 
mas tree law. All of them made re- 
ports promptly as the law stipulates. 
Each shipper reported the number of 
cars and trees handled and destination 
of each car. 


During the season of cutting a sur- 
vey was made on lands cut over to de- 
termine the effect the cutting of Christ- 
mas trees might have in retarding. or 
preventing the reforestation of logged- 
off. land. Several thousand acres were 
thus examined and a careful count 
made—by quarter acre plots—of the 
number ef trees cut on each tract dur- 
ing 1928 and 1929 and the number of 
trees remaining, to ascertain whether 
the trees left could be considered a suffi- 
cient stand for a future forest. 


This actual count shows that from the 
average acre 268 trees had been re- 
moved and 1,298 trees left standing. Ap- 
proadimetely 2 out of every 10 trees were 
cut. 


In artificial reforestation, ‘where 
planting is resorted to, trees are set 6 
te 8 feet apart. At 6 feet, 1,210 trees 
are required for an acre and 680 where 
they are spaced 8 feet apart. 


From these ‘investigations it is ‘ap- 
parent that cutting Christmas trees has 
no appreciable effect in preventing nat- 
ural reforestation. Carried out in an 
orderly, proper manner, it can become 
good forestry practice. 


By the time any of the’ 1,200 ‘trees 
remaining On the land attain commer- 
cial size, 1,000 or more of them will have 
died—been crowded out-from natural 
causes, 

Only trees which have perfect, live 
branches and which are symmetrical in 
form can be sold in the markets as 
Christmas trees. It is a waste of time 
and money, as well as timber, to cut and 
transport trees’ with poorly formed 
branches. 

The consensus of opinion of the State, 
men who have been observing and mak- 
ing a study of the Christmas tree in- 
dustry, is that trees can be taken from 
a tract of land for a short period of 
years only. The trees which are not 
marketable and are left soon grow to 
such size—and with new trees coming 
on between—that a dense growth covers 
the ground, unsuitable for Christmas 
trees, - ‘ 

Christmas tree shippers are forced to 
seek new ground from year to year. 
One shipper has purchased and leased a 
large area of logged-off lanu on which 
he will endeavor to cut trées in such 
manner as to keep it in continuous pro- 
duction. He will also try ‘the experi- 
ment of pruning trees to obtain more 
perfeet form. fi 

The only objectionable feature found 
in cutting trees is the practice by some 
workers of taking the tops out of trees, 
leaving a stump with live branches 
which continues to grow and cumber the 
ground, either spreading out and pre- 
venting smaller trees from growing or 
sending up a new sprout which will 
never make a good lumber tree: ) 
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Reappraisement of Resources of North Carolina 
as Preliminary to Curtailment of Expenditures 
and Revision of Tax System Is Urge 
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By'A. J. MAXWELL 


Commissioner of Revenue, State of North Carolina 


OR some years the people of North 

Carolina have been increasing 

public expenditure and. public 
debt at a rate that must necessarily 
lead to burdensome taxation. 


As long~as the people were getting 
the benefits of easy money, as long as 
the real burden could be in part post- 
poned by borrowing a part of the money 
to pay running expenses, and as long 
as bull markets continued, there was 
little disposition to give consideration 
to these things. - 


The reason for existing burdensome 
taxes on real estate is the tremendous 
increase that has been made in public 
expenditures and public debt, all of it, 
of course, incurred in giving increased 
facilities and service to the taxpayers. 


The total debt of all these-units in 
1928 was in round figures $500,000,000. 
The annual interest bill on that indebt- 
ednéss is in round figures $25,000,000. 
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Going back just 10 years, to 1918, 
the year of the close of the World War— 
and the total taxes collected by all 
units of government in the State for 
all purposes was $23,443,000. 


The taxes we,levy now for the one 
item of interest’ on what we owe is 
greater than all taxes levied. for all 
purposes by the State and all units of 
governmeft in the State 10 years ago. 

We levy a great deal more than that 
on account of our indebtedness; be- 
cause we have to set up sinking funds 
against nonserial bonds, and to take up 
maturing parts of serial bonds. Unless 
we do this, as the years go on, we will 
still have these debts and interest 
charges after the improvements pro- 
vided by them have worn out and have 
to be replaced. 

The only way to reduce this part of 
our tax burden jis to hold up for a 
while on borrowing, and to provide for 
the orderly retirement of these bonds 
as they become due. 

There has been so much overlapping 
of bond issues, with some part of sev- 
eral issues falling due within the same 
year, and overlapping of issues and 
maturities by different units within a 
county, that it will probably be found 
necessary in some cases to provide the 
means for refunding some part of these 
maturities in some counties in some of 
the years ahead of us. 
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The statement has been often made ~ 


that the principal reason for the tax 
difficulties of the counties and cities is 
that the State has so restricted the 
counties and cities, and taken from 
them fruitful sources of revenue, that 
they have nothing but real estate left 
to tax, while the State is living in clo- 
ver on tax subjects taken from the 
counties and cities. It is astonishing 
how little fact can be made to sustain 
a theory if persistently repeated. 
Before the automobile license taxes 
had: reached an important figure the 
tax was collected by the State, and a 
small percentage of it distributed to 
the counties from which it was col- 
lected. When the State took, over from 


_ the counties the roads that went into 


the State system, and relieved the coun- 
ties of further development and main- 
tenance of these roads it retained this 
small percgntage of the automobile li- 
cense tax. 

But the cost of maintenance of the 
roads taken over was then and is now 


many times greater than the percentage 


of this tax formerly distributed, And 
the State is constantly increasing the 
road mileage taken over from the coun- 
ties which further relieves the counties 
of ‘that proportionate part of road 
maintenance. > 

he o 

The State took over last year 1,275 
miles of principal county highways, and 
now has 459 miles‘additional available 
to be taken over. This process should 
be continued, and if possible accel- 
erated, until the State system covers 
substantially the importantly used high- 
ways in the State. 

There have been some restrictions 
with respect to a few schedule B license 
taxes. These have usually occurred by 
reason of pressure on the finance com- 
mittees by representatives of the busi- 
ness taxed that their privilege tax 
burdens were excessive, and in some 
few eases the former right of the local 
government to tax was restricted. 

These restrictions may not in each 
case have been wise. But:the total 
of these curtailed restrictions were 
purely nominal, as-shown by the fact 
that the counties collect twice as much 
schedule B taxes now as they did in 
1920; when the State abandoned the 
property tax, and the total collected by 
cities is.more than 50 per cent greater. 

These are the sole restrictions that 
I have been able to find taken over by 
the State from the counties and cities 
with respect to any revenue formerly 
collected by them. 
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* curred, The State 


_ And in exchange for these almost 
incidental restrictions the State with- . 
drew entirely from the field of property _ 
taxation, took over from the counties 
the entire State system of highways, . 
and distributed back to the counties 
last year $10,000,000 of revenue which 
it had collected from other sources than 
the property tax. 

Total cost of local government in 
North Carolina in 1918, including cost 
of schools ahd roads, but not including 
in this comparison cities and towns, 
was a little over $11,000,000. : 
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The State turned back to them its _ 
former tax on property and last year 
added to that $10,000,000, collected 
from other source# and distributed 
back to the counties, or a sum nearly . 
equal to the total cost of loci govern- 
— in 1918. If there should be in- 
cluded the cost of maintaining: high- 
ways now in the State system and for- 
merly maintained by the counties the 
sum would be much greater than the 
total cost of government in 1918. 

This bit of history is not set up in 
derogation of any claim that further 
relief must be found in some direction, 
for the generally heavy tax on real 
estate and the particularly heavy tax 
on lands that have recently been oper- 
ated at small margin of profit_and in 
many cases at actual loss.. No broad- 
minded citizen of the State can contem- 
plate the courthouse walls ‘plastered . 
with land. and home mortgage sales, 
and the voluminous pages of county 
newspapers filled with tax sales, -with- 
out serious thought for the future, and 
without genuine recognition of the ne- 
cessity for finding a substantial meas- 
ure of relief somewhere. 

These are in.some cases homes that 
are being sacrificed. Family hopes and ° 
ambitions gone. 

A 


Public policy must be seriously con- 
cerned with these conditions. My point 
is that we cannot start with the wrong 
premise and reach the right conclusion. 

The principal trouble is that State, 
counties and cities have estimated our 
wealth and our taxpaying ability in a 
bull market, and that our estimates do 
not fit a bear market, and must be'read- 
justed. at least to fit an average market © 
and to fit average conditions ‘within 
each industry. be 

Both State and local units would be 
in better condition today if during the 
past 10 years all of them had béen sur- 
rounded with greater. restrictions on 
their power to tax and to contract 
debts. 





Cooperation. for 
Prevention of 
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Service 


Tae $2,500,000 authorization for Fed- 
eral appropriation under the Clarke- 
McNary law each year for forest fire co-, 
operation was based upon the assump- 
tion that we are confronted with a $10,- 
000,000 j6b, 50: per cent of the financial 
burden of which would be borne by the 
private owners, 25 per cent. by the 
States, and 25 per cent by the Federal © 
Government. 

This cooperative work is carried .6n 
under policies laid down in-a coopérative 
program approved by the Secretary of* 
Agriculture and was developed after 
much consultation with the States. It 
provides for a State-wide conduct of the 
protection work by the State forester 
upon the basis, of plans and estimates 
submitted to the Federal Government. 

The responsibility for the conduct of 
the work is placed squarely upon the 
States. The Forest Service participates: 
in the making of plans, inspects the 
projects to make certain that the terms 
of the cooperative program are bei 
compiled with and that the Fede 
fu are well invested, and through 
friendly consultation and advice en- 
deavors. to give to the individual State 
the advantagé of the experience of other 
States and of the United States. Forest 
Service. r 

The Forest Service, of course, checks 
the States’ accounts and certifies to the 
reimbursements which are made, to these | 
States after the expenditures are, in-. 
program is 


Forest 


ae 


by State officers. { 

The woods are patrolled, fires are de- 
tected, reported, attacked, and sup- 
pressed by the State forestry depart- 
ments, generally working in cooperation 
with county or ‘other local political units 
and private owners:who contribute to the 
work yoluntarily, or as provided by law. 
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